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ANOTHER AFRICAN HUNTER.* 


A* long as game exists upon our planet there | exist nobody will tire of reading their exploits 

4A will be men whose special mission is to| and adventures. Gordon Cumming was the first 

make war upon it, and as long as great hunters | to make known to the world that Southern Africa 
was the Paradise of Nimrods. Every where 
else the hunter is limited to one or two spe- 
cies of prey. On our western prairies he is 
confined to bison; in India he must satisfy 
himself with tigers and wild hogs; in Ceylon 
ke can, or rather could, bag tuskless ele- 
phants, and half-wild buffaloes; in Siberia 
he has only bears and wolves. But in South 
Africa he finds big-tusked elephants, lordly 
lions, mighty rhinoceroses and hippopota- 
mi, savage buffaloes, long-necked giraffes, 
large alligators, fat sea-cows, swift ostriches, 
sneaking hyenas, wild zebras and quaggas, 
and an almost innumerable variety of the 
deer tribe, such as oryxes, koodoos, inyalas, 
gnus, elands, springbocks, gemsbocks, leches, 
pallahs, and others whose very names are 
strange to naturalists. 

Mr. Baldwin is the son, we believe, of a 
Ecotch gentleman, born with a love of dogs 
and horses. When six years old he owned 
a pony, and had regularly two days a week 
with the harriers. After leaving school he 
was placed in a merchant's counting-rocm, 
but it was soon intimated to him that his at- 
tendance could be dispensed with. Then he 
was sent to Forfarshire to learn farming, 
with the same result. Then he was placed 
on a Highland farm, consisting of a couple 
of acres of arable ground, thirteen miles 
square of mountain, moor, and lake. Here 
with deer stalking, otter drawing, and the 
like, he got along comfortably for a while. 
But Gordon Cumming’s book having come 
out, young Baldwin made up his mind that 
South Africa was the place for him; so in- 
vesting his means in guns, saddles, and dogs, 
he sailed for that favored land, and at once 
joined a hunting party from Natal, setting 
out within three weeks after landing. From 
that time for eight years he made regular 
hunting excursions, growing gradually lon- 
ger and longer until the last, in 1860, in 
which he traversed 2000 miles of almost un- 
explored country, and reached the famous 
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cataract of Mosiatunye—‘‘ Sounding Smoke”— 
for which Livingstone, in the worst of taste, 
proposes to substitute the name of “ Victoria 
Falls”—a name which we trust will not be ac- 
cepted. Baldwin was the second white man 
who ever saw these falls, which from his ac- 
count and those of Livingstone may fairly chal- 
lenge the palm with Niagara. 

The journals in which Mr. Baldwin records 
the incidents of his various expeditions were 
written in Kaffir kraals, or on wagon bottoms, 
now in ink, then in pencil, or, these failing, with 
strong tea or gunpowder and water. They fur- 
nish an almost daily record of the life of an African 
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A RIVER SCENE. 


hunter, as simple and direct as Robinson Crusoe. 
From these we propose to compile one more 
chapter of African life, supplementing in a way 
the articles for which at different times Cum- 
ming, Andersson, Livingstone, Burton, and Du 
Chaillu have furnished materials. The region 
over which Mr. Baldwin hunted mainly extend- 
ed from Port Natal, 30° to the Zambesi in 17 

south latitude, and from 25° to 33° east longi- 
tude, embracing a tract 900 miles from south to 
north, with an average breadth from east to west 
of 250 miles, covering an area about equal to 
the French Empire. In it are comprised the 
British Colony of Natal, the country of the fero- 
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awoke, gave his tail 
a sweep that would 
have done for his as- 
sailant, and rolled 
like a log into the 
water. Ayain he was 





FAST ASLEEP. 


ious Zulus, the Transvaal Republic of the 
Dutch half-breeds, the great Kalahari Desert, or 
‘‘ Thirst-Land,” and the well-watered tract about 
Lake Ngami, peopled by various tribes of the 
Kaffir race. 

Nine whites, with three wagons and lots of 
Kaffirs, set out on the first trip for the purpose 
f shooting sea-cows at Saint Lucia Bay, 150 
niles up the coast. The journey was an unfor- 
tunate one. It was commenced in January, the 
wet season. The rain fell every day. By day 
they waded through tall soaking grass; by night 
they slept under the wagons, and every morning 
found themselves in a muddy pool, with a lot 
of Kaffirs curled up at their feet, and a host of 
wet dogs on top of them. When they reached 


their hunting ground they found game enough; | 
but it was fearful work to get it. Sea-cows and | 


alligators lay basking 
on the sand banks 
surrounded by long- 
legged birds without 
number. The hunt- 
ers worked in the 
morning up to their 
waists in mud and 
water, killing sea- 
cows, cutting out 
their tusks, salting 
the meat, and trying 
out the oi! in the 
afternoons. At first 
Baldwin made light 
of the alligators, but 
one or two narrow es- 
capes taught him wis- 
dom. Once he came 
across a huge fellow 
lying asleep, and he 
was just about to give 
him a kick in the 
ribs, when the beast 


swimming across a 
muddy river, With his 
gun under his chin, 
when, looking back, 
he saw a huge alliga- 
tor making for him, 
leaving a wake like a 
steamer. He dropped 
gun and just succeed- 
ed in gaining the 
bank. Again he was 
out shooting wild 
geese. One by one 
they disappeared un- 
der water as soon as 
they were hit. At 
last he waded out to 
secure one, and just 
caught it by the leg as it was going down; it 
“ame in halves, an alligator securing the best 
part, and ready to treat the hunter in the same 
way. At another time, tired with wading, he sat 


| down upon a reedy island in the shallows and 


fell fast asleep, awaking just in time to see half 
a dozen of the scaly brutes within a few yards, 
open-mouthed to make a meal of him. The 
alligators have a singular habit when one of 
their number has been shot on land, of clubbing 
together and shoving him into the water, where 
he sinks like a stone. 

The result of this expedition was that all the 
hunters were attacked by fevers. Baldwin, aft- 
er lying senseless in a Kaffir kraal for some days, 
recovered just sufficiently to drag himself to the 

ragons and knew nothing for many days; two 
others were taken in like manner and died; a 


DEAD ALLIGATOR DRAGGED INTO THE WATER. 
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third died a day or two after} and four more, | they are so anxious to see me?” He refused to 
who had taken a turn into the country in search | allow them to proceed, swearing by the bones of 
for elephants, never returned. Of nine men who | his mighty father, that if,they crossed a brook, 
set out on this trip only two survived. ; some twenty yards ahead, he would kill every 
Eighteen months after (July, 1853) Mr. Bald- | soul of them. So they were obliged to turn back, 
win set out on another expedition to the Zulu | passing his kraal through two lines of ferocious 
Country, then ruled by a ferocious chief named | warriors, ready to fall upon them at the slightest 
Panda, the son, we believe, of the terrible Din-| signal. There was nothing to be done but to 
gan. They got within sight of Panda’s kraal, | confine their hunting to the quarter permitted 
an encampment two and a half miles in circuit, | by the wily old chief, where the elephants were 
containing 2000 huts. The sable potentate was few, while they knew that beyond were herds 
in bad humor; refused to see the strangers. ‘‘Do | whose tusks would have been a fortune. 
they think me a wild beast,” he asked, ‘‘ that The next year, 1854, the six months’ trip was 





KNOCKED OVER BY A LIONESS,. 


igain up into the sea-cow and alligator region | da’s country, over tremendously rough roads 


along the coast, where what with the spoils of | which tried even the Cape wagons which ar¢ 
these and now and then a stray elephant, and | calculated for such service. Once on rising a 
an occasional adventure with a lion,.the time | steep hill they omitted the usual precaution of 
passed rather pleasantly and quite profitably. chaining the wheels when commencing the de- 

The next trip was made once more into Pan-| scent, and the huge wagon went thundering 


GOING DOWN HILL, 
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down at an alarming rate. Baldwin leaped out | 


into a thorn bush and escaped with little injury ; 
one of his Kaftirs was run over, and got his skull 
split open. He refused to have the wound sewed 
up, and the injured fellow was left behind, his 
comrades bleeding him between the shoulders, 
and rubbing gunpowder into his wound, their 
usual treatment for dangerous hurts. What suc- 
cess attended this pleasant prescription was never 
iscertained. This trip was commenced in Oc- 
tober, 1856, for the purpose of looking up a party 
f hunters which Mr. Baldwin had sent out, and 
taking them supplies of ammunition. 
soon set in. 


The rains 


ly lions showed themselves in closer neighbor- 
hood to their camps 
at night than was 
altogether pleasant. 
One old fellow who 
had been unable to 
get his own dinner 
crawled up to a tree 
upon which the hunt- 
ers had hung up their 
meat, and tried to 
claw it down, but not 
being able to reach it 
slunk off in the dark- 
ness, stumbling over 
the tent-ropes, and 
giving the Kaflirs a 
thorough scare. 

Soon news came 
that the whole coun- 
try was in an uproar. 
Old Panda, who had 
killed seven of his 
own brothers in order 
to make sure of a 
guiet life, was alive 
and well; but two of 
his sons set up a quar- 
rel for the succession, 
and were on the point 
of fighting it out. 
Baldwin wished him- 
self out of the coun- 
try, for the sight of 
blood makes the Zu- 
lus worse than wild 
beasts, ready to 
knock on the head 
any thing that comes 
in their way. The 
weather too was fear- 
ful. When the sun 
shone the heat was 
unendurable ; the 
gun-barrels _ fairly 
blistered the hands, 
and the heel-plate 
was too hot for the 
shoulders to bear. 
When, after six 
weeks’ travel, he ar- 
rived at the place 


| 
} 





where his hunters were to be, there was n 
trace of them. Then news came that the Zu 
lus had killed five whites and all their Kaffirs 
So leaving all his goods behind, Baldwin set off 


on his return. Approaching the Tugela River, 


| the boundary of the Zulu Country, he was told 


that a great fight had taken place, that the strean 
were choked with dead, and that for fifteen mil 
one could walk over dead corpses. This was al 
most literally true. Men, women, and child: 


were lying in every position. There were mo- 


| thers with their children lashed to their backs 
| both thrust through the shoulders, and warrior 
with all their war dresses untouched, all in thi 
last stages of decomposition. 


Game was scarce, and consequent- | 





The stench was 
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horrible, the tough-stomached Kaffirs even could 
not endure it, and for a while endeavored to 
avoid the putrid bodies; but they soon lay so 
thickly that this was impossible. It was com- 
puted that one-fourth of the Zulu nation had 
been destroyed here at a blow. They met a por- 
tion of the conquering army escorting Kitch- 
wayo, the victorious prince, carrying branches 
of trees, and walking very stately and slowly, 
teaching him to be a king, they said. The war- 


riors were boasting how many they had killed ; 
one would count up five on his fingers, another 
three or ten; one famous warrior reckoned up 
twenty—men, women, and children. 

Thus far Mr. Baldwin's trips had been made 
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near the coast, never reaching more than 100 
miles into the interior. Next year (1857) he set 
out for the far interior. His hunting specula- 
tions seem to have prospered, for we find him in 
possession of a heavy wagon, with sixteen oxen 
and seven ‘‘ salted” horses. A salted horse is 
one that has been up country and become ac- 
climatized, and so commands a high price, for 
it is a peculiarity of this interior region that it 
is almost certainly fatal to horses from the coast. 
It was June, the winter of the Southern hemis- 
phere. The nights were intensely cold, with 
hard frosts in the morning, and high cutting 
winds, but the days were lovely ; even in mid- 
winter orange and lemon trees were covered with 
fruit. At this season, 
says Mr. Baldwin, it is 
the finest climate in 
the world. This is the 
Transvaal Republic, and 
the Boers, as the people 
are called, little 
love for their English 
neighbors, who have 
seized on the coast. It 
is a favored region, but 
sparsely peopled. Bald- 
win was offered half of a 
farm of 3000 
exchange for a plow. 
There was plenty of 
small game to keep the 
larder supplied. Hy- 
enas now and then came 
snarling around the 
wagon, frightening the 
Kaffirs; but lions kept 
at a respectful distance. 
But according to the 
general testimony of all 
travelers there is no cal- 
culating upon the con- 
duct of the king of 
beasts. In nine cases 
out of ten he will take 
himself off when he sees 
you, but in the tenth 
case he will attack with 
a ferocity and determ- 
ination worthy of his 
traditional reputation. 
Hyenas are a great an- 
noyance, and the Boers 
havea cruel way of teach- 
ing their dogs to face 
them. When they catch 
a hyena in a trap, they 
pass an iron chain 
through a slit in his leg, 
just above the hocks; 
he gnaws furiously at 
this, and breaks his 
teeth; he is then let go, 
and the dogs are set 
upon him ; his teeth be- 
ing gone he soon fallsa 


have 


acres in 
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prey, and the dogs learn 
confidence. 

The Dutch Boers are 
a simple people, fond of 
drinking, riding, shoot- 
ing, and dancing, live 
to a good old age, and 
are, on the whole, very 
well off in the world. 
They are very moral, 
and usually marry early. 
Their mode of courtship 
is peculiar. ‘The amor- 
ous swain asks the cho- 
sen fair one to ‘* upsit” 
with him. If she is fa- 
vorably disposed, when 
the old people have gone 
to rest, she brings out 
a candle, and remains 
as long as that burns. 
The degree of her favor 
is indicated by the length 
of the candle. If it is 
short, the interview is 
brief; if long, the upsit- 
ting may be protracted 
till morning; the candle 
is put in charge of the 
lover, who takes special 
care to keep it from the 
draft, and to prevent it 
from flickering and run- 
ning down, so that it 
may burn as long as pos- 
sible, for he must always 
retire the moment that it 
is out. 

Mr. Baldwin protract- 
ed this journey through 
the country of the Boers, 
hunting by the way, and 
having many adventures 
with elephants, rhinoc- 
and 
buffaloes, which are bet- 
ter told by the pencil of, 
the artist than they can 
be by any brief abstract 
which we can give from 
the pages of his jour- 
nal. Upon the whole, 
we are inclined to think the buffalo the most 
dangerous customer which the African hunter 
will encounter. The giraffe affords capital 
sport, and is, besides, especially good eating. 
One giraffe hunt had a curious ending; one of 
the long-necked creatures receiving a death-shot 
went headlong into a tree, with three forks about 
twelve feet from the ground, where it remained 
wedged fast, and died standing. Hot as the 
days were the nights were bitterly cold. Once 
Baldwin, out on a hunt, lost his wagon, and was 
unable to light a fire. So tethering his horse, 
he curled himself up, while lions, hyenas, and 
jackals were howling around, and tried to make 


eroses, ostriches, 


“ 
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his dog answer the purpose of a coverlet. It 
took a fierce fight to make the dog agree to this 
arrangement, but after a severe pommeling th 
hunter succeeded in bringing the dog to terms, 
and fastening him above with the stirrup leathers. 
The warmth of the dog kept his master alive. 
It must have been a cold night, for in the morn- 
ing the wild animals around could hardly stir. 
Baldwin kept his eye open to the main chance, 
sold his wagon and goods for oxen, made other 
arrangements, and set out further into the in- 
terior. He passed Kobolong, the old residenc: 
of Livingstone, which had been pillaged by the 
Boers, made acquaintance with Sechele, the 
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of water, and got back to the Dutch settlements 
with a troop of 55 oxen. 

Next spring (1858) he started again for the 
far interior. In a few days he reached the re- 
gion where Gordon Cumming had his most fa- 
mous elephant shooting; but found only one 
elephant’s track. The season was the dryest on 
record, and traveling was no easy matter. Wa- 
ter, which is after air the great necessary of life, 
was found only at long intervals, and then of 
the poorest ; the half-choked cattle would often 
not touch it; and the hunters could only worry 
it down when disguised with brandy. 

3y May Mr. Baldwin had got far up in the 
desert, where he was 
more at the mercy of 
the Kaffirs than he had 
One of them 
brought him an old mus- 
ket to be mended; in 
trying to do this the lock 
was broken, and theown- 


supposed. 


er demanded a new one. 
He was obliged to com- 
ply. Not long after a 
party of roving Baman- 
gwatos came along with 
a bit of a Masara boy 
whom they had picked 
up in the desert. The 
owner wanted to sell the 
black two-year old; and 
Jaldwin being assured 
that they would proba- 
bly abandon him in the 
desert when they got 
tired of him, bought him 
for the broken musket. 
He called the little fel- 
low Lex 
became 


he, and he soon 
a great favorite. 
About this time his own 


Kaflirs grew weary of the 
journey, and decamped 
in a body, leaving their 
master alone, with twen- 
ty oxen and only one at- 


tendant, and the poor 
little Leche. He hada 
doleful time of it for a 
few days all alone in the 
desert, though the urchin 
made himself generally 
useful, helping, little as 
he was, to kraal the oxen. 
However, in a day or two 
the runaways came back, 
and their defection was 
overlooked. Leche grew 
fat and happy with as 
much meat as he could 
eat. But in a few weeks 
it was all over for him. 
His old owners had come 
back, bringing the bro- 
ken musket, and insist- 
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ing upon a good gun or the return of the boy. 
Baldwin had not another gun which he could 
spare, and so the child was carried off, shrieking 
and kicking. ‘It wasa sore sight for me,” says 
Mr. Baldwin, “to see my little manikin borne 
away; I could not have been fonder of one of 
my own. His large black diamond eyes, with 
their long lashes, used to twinkle like stars, and 
his little teeth, white and even as snow-flakes, 
were exposed in a double row as he saw me 
coming to the wagon well loaded with meat be- 
hind the horse, and he used to clap his little 
hands with delight and scream and dance again. 
Black children are as patient as Job, never ask 





for any food, are 
very quick at learn- 
ing ; and where a 
white one would not 
his mother’s 

the black 
fetch 
wood and water, 
intake a fire, and 

ook their own food, 

run about, show no 

fear, lend a hand 

at every thing, and 

sleep on the ground, 

rolled up like a ball 

before the fire.” 

Several times after- 

Mr. Baldwin 

bought slaves from 

these nomades of 

the desert in order 

to save them from 
maltreatment; and 

in return he got soundly abused in the colonial 
newspapers for trading in slaves. 

Lake Ngami was the point to which Bald- | 
win’s course was directed. He reached it about 
the middle of June, and gives no very favorable 
account of the country. It is flat, unhealthy, 
and uninteresting. It is three days’ journey 
around the lake; but the fatal fly—the tsetse, 
whose bite is death to horses—renders it impos- 
sible to make the cireuit on horseback. More- 
over, the Kaffirs hereabout are in a chronic 
state of hostility, their great end in life being to 
steal each other's cattle. Lechulatebe, the most 
potent chief thereabout, accompanied Baldwin | 
on his first visit to the lake. ‘‘ He is not a bad 
fellow at heart,” says the traveler, ‘‘ but a dread- 
ful beggar, and very covetous; he wants all your | 
things on his own terms, and asks outrageous | 
prices for his.” 


leave 
apron, 


youngsters 


ward 


However, when it came to! 
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A LONELY NIGHT. 


business, the Scotchman showed himself a match 
for any African whom he met, the pious Sechele 
not excepted. More than once he has occasion 
to chuckle over his good bargains in ivory. 
After visiting the lake Lechulatebe gave his 
visitor a grand dinner. It in the 
open air, the attendants being the prettiest girls 
in the kraal, who knelt before the guests, dish 
in hand. Their clothing consisted of a skin 
around the loins, and no end of beads upon legs, 
neck, arms, and waist. The food consisted of 
roasted giraffe, swimming in fat and grease. A 
giraffe-steak seems to be no bad thing in its way 
—quite equal to the choicest beef; but if we may 
credit Mr. Baldwin, who has had ample expe- 
rience, the choicest parts of an animal are those 
which we throw away. ‘‘ The intestines,” he 
says, ‘‘are the daintiest morsels.” In an early 
part of his journal he sneered at the taste of the 
natives who took the 
paunch of an animal, 
filled it up with the 
all their 
miscellaneous con- 
tents, and cooked 
them together as a 
bonne bouche. <A half 
dozen years’ experi- 
ence made him wise, 
and he nowsays, ‘‘ No- 
thing approaches the 
parts most relished by 
the natives in richness 
of flavor, and racy, 
gamy taste. The Kaf- 
firs know well the best 
parts of every animal, 
and laugh at 
throwing them away.” 
In the matter of eat- 
ing we live and learn. 
Mansfield Parkyns, 
following Bruce, as- 


was served 


viscera and 


our 
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sures us that no man 
knows what a steak is 
until he has eaten it, 
as they do in Abyssinia, 
freshly cut and raw. 
Mr. Hall, whose expe- 
riences among the Es- 
quimaux will soon ap- 
pear, 1s rapturous over 
wetic cookery, which in 
his estimation puts to 
shame the sublimest 
achievements of the 
chefs of Delmonico or 
the Astor; and our 
gourmands who have 
come to appreciate 
‘‘gvamy” venison, *‘ten- 
der” snipe, and wood- 
cock’s ‘‘ trail” may have 
something yet to learn 
from the cooks of a Kaf- 
firkraal. We imagine, 
however, that Mr. Bald- 
win is hardly in earnest 
when he says, ‘* They 
say perfect happiness 
does not exist in this 
world, but I should say 
a Kaffir chief comes 
nearer to it than any 
other mortal : his slight- 
est wish is law, he 
knows no _ contradic- 
tion, has the power of 
life and death in his 
hands, can take any 
quantity of wives, and 
put them away at any 
moment; he is waited 
upon like an infant, and 
every wish, whim, and 
caprice is indulged to 
the fullest extent. He 
has ivory, feathers, and 
karosses brought to him 
from all quarters, which 
he can barter with the 
traders for every article 
of luxury. 

Leaving the Lake 
Ngami region, and mak- 
ing his way back through the desert, he came | 
near dying of fever and ague, suffered terribly | 
from want of water, ran great peril of being | 
burned up by a conflagration in the thick, dry 
grass and bush, lost several horses and cattle by 
the sickness of the country, and finally reached 
the Dutch settlements early in September. 

In the spring of 1859 he set out on another 
trip into the far interior, with a larger outfit than 
ever before. When he reached Sechele’s he had 
three wagons, about sixty oxen, eight horses, 
and thirteen servants; he had already lost on 
the two months’ journey six horses, a few dogs, | 
and been upset a few times. Thas far he had 


iw 


killed nothing of consequence; but, as he was 
on the verge of the elephant country, he looked 
for a good return for his investment, provided 
his horses would be so obliging as to live a few 
months longer. If they died, there was an end 
of elephant shooting. In a fortnight five more 
horses died, and the elephants were not reach- 
ed. Still he pressed on. The air was so dry 
that an old seasoned gun-stock shrinks, and th 
fittings become loose; and the wagons, unless 


built of carefully seasoned timber, tumble to 


pieces. It was late in July before they had any 
elephant shooting of consequence ; but then they 
began to come upon them, though by no means 





ee 
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in such large numbers as they had hoped. At 
best, elephant-hunting is hard work, and Mr. 
Baldwin found it especially so. Under date of 
July 22 he writes: ‘* The elephants stand so far 
from the water that it is impossible to get back 
the same day. I have therefore come on with 
one wagon ten miles nearer to the standing- 
places, and all our water has to be drawn that 


distance on a sledge which I have made. It is | 


now the depth of winter, and the grass is as dry 
as old tinder, without the slightest nourishment 
in it; as a natural consequence, the oxen are as 
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dry as rakes.. I grieve much for the poor will- 


| ing horses, thirteen or fourteen hours under the 


| saddle, at a foot-pace in a broiling sun three- 


fourths of the time, then tied up to the wagon 
without food, and stinted in their allowance of 
water, which we have to draw ten miles at least, 
| half the way through hack-thorns over a stony 
ground. These are among the hardships which 
we must undergo to get elephants. They are 
| dearly paid for.” 

| One day messengers came from Lechulatebe. 
the Kaffir chief, whose lot had seemed to the 
hunter only a year be- 
fore the ideal of hap- 
piness. He had seen 
hard times since} his 
town had been burned 
down, all his stores de- 
stroyed, and no traders 
had come near him for 
alongtime. He want- 
ed tea, coffee, sugar, 
powder, lead, and a 
horse. Baldwin sent 
what was asked, and 
told his people to get 
as much in return as 
they could. In ex- 
change for a wagon- 
load of miscellaneous 
stores, he got a wagon 
load of ivory. He also 
received a rather un- 
profitable present in 
the shape of a couple 
of half-starved Masara 
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boys, whom an thought it an act of C eteslens | 
charity to take. They were poor emaciated 
things, who had received just enough roots, 
reeds, and offal to keep body and soul together. 
They were all head and stomach, lantern-jawed, 
hollow-eyed, gaunt, and famished, with a pre- 
maturely old look. Their appetites were tre- 
mendous, and Baldwin had to check them from 
devouring pieces of old shoe-leather, worn-out 
straps, and giraffe-hide an inch thick. They 
picked up wonderfully under full rations, and 
showed no deficiency of brains. Once, on ac- 
count of some fancied wrong, the whole body of 
Baldwin's Kaffirs bolted off into the desert, tak- 
ing with them these two six-year old urchins. 
After a week the boys 
came back together. 
They had made their 
way alone fifteen miles 
through the desert. The [ 
lads were finally left in 
the care of the German 
missionaries, 

One way and an- 
other, Mr. Baldwin 
managed to pick up a 
valuable cargo of ivory, 
ostrich-feathers, rhi- 
noceros-horns, and oth- 
er articles of African | 
trade, as good as gold, | 
and returned to Natal | 
about New-Year’s a | 
richer man than when 
he set out. 

Early in the spring 
of the next year (1860) 
Mr. Baldwin set out for 
his longest and last 
journey into the inte- 
rior. We pass over the 
old incidents of horses 
and cattle dying, of 
thirst and heat, and the 
thousand other adven- | 
tures*of African travel- 
ing, and come to the 
ist of August, when he 
ascertained to his satis- 
faction that he was 
within a day or two of 
the great falls of the 
Zambesi. He set off 
resolutely, determined 
to find them, walked all 
day and night, and to- 
ward morning heard 
their loud roar ten miles 
away. Just before day- 
break he threw himself 
down close by the river, 
two miles above the 
falls. Livingstone’s de- 
scription of these won- 
derful falls is known to NY 
all readers. Baldwin 
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says ths at thiede scription underrates their magnifi- 
cence. Livingstone estimates the width of the 
river at 1000 yards; Baldwin is sure that it is 
twice as great. Livingstone puts the depth of 
the plunge at 100 feet; Baldwin thinks it is as 
many yards. Livingstone was expected to arrive 
every day, and Baldwin waited to meet him. So 
on the 9th of August the two first Europeans wl 
had ever gazed upon this wonder of the world 
stood together on its brink, and their names a1 
| carved together on a tree close by, the only pla 
where the great explorer carved his name in all 
his long journey. 
Masipootana, the captain under Livingstone’s 
old friend Sekeletu, was angry that Baldwin had 
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come to the falls without consulting him; but 
now that he had come he must pay handsomely 
for the water he had used for drinking and wash- 
ing, for the wood he had burned, and the grass 
that his horses had eaten. Moreover, it was a 
great offense that he had taken a plunge into the 
river from one of the chief's boats. If he had} 
been drowned or devoured by a crocodile or a 
sea-cow, people would have said that he had 
been killed by the Makololos, and Sekeletu would 
have laid the blame upon Masipootana, who had | 
in consequence suffered great uneasiness of mind 
—for all of which damage and injury of feeling 
recompense must be made. In consideration of | 
all this Baldwin sent a half dozen pounds of | 
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beads to Masipootana, who transmitted them to 
Sekeletu, who returned them to Baldwin. That 
matter was disposed of, but the captain had a 
more serious grievance. His father had lent a 
number of men to Livingstone on his former 
trip, and they had not come back; and besides 
the cannon and horses which the Doctor prom- 
ised to send had not appeared. Baldwin, with 
good reason, was tired of the country and set out 
on his return, expecting to encounter on his way 
back one of his with the attendant 
Kaffirs and half-breeds, whom he had sent on a 
hunting expedition in another direction. A 
few extracts from his journal will show some of 
the delights of African travel : 

‘* Sept. 9. I am now 
three days on my road 
back again—a weary, 
long journey, without 
water so far, and I shall 
be obliged to wait for 
rain before I can get 
out, besides which the 
veldt is full of a poison- 
ous herb, which is cer- 
tain death in a few hours 
to oxen.”—‘* 14th, All 
the vleys are dried up, 
and we only get a small 
quantity of water at the 
fountains after hard dig- 
ging. In the early morn- 
and 
nights it is so cold that 
there is ice in all the 
water vessels, while the 
days are intensely hot. 
Game of all kinds is 
as thin as deal boards, 





wagons 


ings, evenings, 


and the fare consequent- 
ly very indifferent.” — 
**20th. Sick and tired. 
I thought once I was 
in for the fever. The 
hack-thorns have torn 
all my clothes to rags; 
they are patched in 
twenty places, and I am 
hardly decent even for 
the veldt, where any 
mortal covering will do; 
nothing but leather has 
any chance, and that is 
too hot. A little bacon 
still left, though shaded 
from the sun in the very 
middle of the wagon, has 
almost melted away.”— 
*¢30th. A Maccalacas 
chief besought me to 
shoot some game for 
him and his people, as 
they had fled from Mosi- 
likatse, and were starv- 
ing. Boccas shot twen- 
ty-three head in all, my- 
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several places; but 
the water, though 
drinkable at first, 
after an hour’s ex 
posure to the sun is 
salt as brine. My 
oxen are dying daily 
I make a post-mo1 








4 tem examination, 
f but am no wiser 
‘a They swell up to at 
‘ enormous size, drink 
F gallons of this brack 
x ish stuff, and wher 
4 ; opened are full of a 
nasty yellowish mat- 
P p 2 ‘ y ter. The Masaras 
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done I do not my- 
selfknow. The Ma- 
ZEBRA BUNT. saras showed me a 





white man’s grave 

self seventeen, chiefly rhinoceros and buffalo, and |I can learn no particulars as to the person 
two elephants. Every vestige of the meat van- | buried there; but a more desolate spot to lay 
; ished like smoke, but we have left the poor fel- | one’s bones in can hardly be conceived; I can 
a \ lows a large lot of dried flesh to go on with. | only hope such a fate may not be mine. I 
The chief was very grateful, and sent me a pres- | was very near losing two of my horses. They 
ent of four tusks, which paid well for powder | went back in search of water at night, and at 
i 4 and lead.” | daylight we started on the spoor. Boccas was 
‘* Oct. 8. Itake up my pen to killtime. Iam | first; he saw two lions in waiting, fired at one 
out of sorts, both body and mind. There is nei- | and jumped into a tree; fired again, wounding 


* ther grass, wood, nor water; the sun is intense- | one, when they made off, and five minutes after 
wi ly hot, and there is no shade of any sort. We | the lost horses came trotting down to the water. 
. fs . Fa | ery . . 
vs have been laboring to get a supply of fresh wa- | The lions were as thin as planks; they had not 
ae ter for our oxen, and have dug large holes in | killed anv thing, and would have pounced on 
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the horses instantly, though it is not their usual 
practice to kill game in the daytime.”—* 16th 
How I have managed to kill the last five days, 
and how I am to get rid of the next ten or fifteen 
is a perfect puzzle. I can find nothing in the 
world to do, but very little to eat; wood next to 
none; and I have drunk almost enough brackish. 
nauseous water to share the fate of Lot's wife.” 
‘19th. Dull and lonely as it is, I could manage 
to get over the day, but the nights are dreadful. 
When the sun goes down the wind invariably 
does the same; then come the mosquitoes, 
midges, gnats, and sand-flies, and the air is as 
lose as a draw-well. I can hardly endure a 
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and left, taking hundreds of lives without di- 
minishing the buzz, and praying for morning 
or a breeze of wind, and getting up occasion 
ally to look at the stars to see how far the night 
has advanced.”—‘ 24th. I have become wrink 
led and haggard, and, if my telescope, which I 





use as a looking-glass, does not belic my ap- 
pearance, prematurely aged.” 

** November 4. I think it is Sunday, but ev 
ery thing is so monotonous I have nothing t 
mark the flight of time, and I may just as like- 
ly be out of my reckoning as not I am it 
rags, and my flesh resembles | 
than any thing else, being lite rally roasted in 
the sun. ‘The pain is very great, and all fo1 

the want of a needle. J] 
iad four in my hat on 
leaving the wazon, but 
they have all got lost 
I might have saved the 


ife of an Ox or two had 


nad 








oiled lobster more 








take up the vein 
with a thorn in lieu of 


a pin; but it broke in 
t 





the night vein burst 
open again, and the ox 
bled t » de ath and I have 
een afraid to venture a 
second time. The days 


are so intens« ly hot that 
lit is impossible to stir, 
and the moon is seven 
days past the full; there- 
fore I must wait now 
fourteen days, so as to 
have the full benefit of 
| it; and then, if I hear 
7 | nothing good previous- 
ly, start myself in search, 
a good 250 miles, with 
} out other meat and drink 
iM) than what my rifle will 
provide for me, and then 
Mi back again another 250 
mm miles. My _ waking 
thoughts and midnight 
| dreams are of my mis 
ing wagon, and I ea: 
not help thinking that 
something serious has 
} happened. The Kaffirs 
| have only one punish- 
| ment—death—for every 
offense, and Mosilikats¢ 
; has been jealous of my 
| hunting without his per- 
| mission, as he claims 
| the country, and the: 
is no law here but o! 
the stronger.” —‘* 9th. I 
have got over some six- 


| : > , 
ty miles of the journey ; 


twenty hours in the yok 
| without water."—*“ 11 zh 
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A fountain. Got here 
yesterday after a jour- 
ney of three days. No- 
thing but sheer neces- 
sity shall ever compel 
me to come again to 
this thirst-land. The 
xen, hollow and flat- 
sided, did nothing but 
low, and when out- 
spanned kept on the 
track, and would not 
stand or eat a mo- 
ment. The ground 
was so hot that the 
poor dogs to whom I] 
gave water could not 
stand still to drink, 
but had to keep mov- 
ing their feet. It is 
three days to the next 
vater.”— ‘* 17th. At 
the River Mesa, which 
I reached two days 
ago. Dog -tired, I 
went fast asleep as 
soon as I lay down, 
and never awoke till 
the morning star rose, 
when I heard lions 
roaring, and jumped 
ip to see if my horses 
and oxen were all 
right. I was horrified 
at seeing no signs of 
‘ither; sent the Kaf- 
firs off at once; and 
now came the climax 
f all my misfortunes. 
January had never 
made the oxen fast, 
though he had seen 
five lions in the after- 
noon, and poor Ferus 
and Kebon lay dead 
within sixty yards of 
one another. They 
‘ost me £90, and I 
should have got at 
least £120 for them 
had I wished to sell. 
At sunset the Kaffirs 
returned, reporting the death of two of my oxen, 
levoured by lions. In about eighteen days, if 
ill goes well, I hope to reach Sechele’s, where I 
may reckon on a few comforts from the German 
missionaries , but the wagon runs heavily, squeak- 
ng all the way, and the wheels are dry as tinder, 
nd where to procure a bit of grease to smear 
them with I do not know.”—*‘ 18th. Rain at last, 
but only in heavy passing showers. I am now 
»utspanned under the very same tree as three 
years ago. I have led but a vagrant sort of life 
since then, doing very little good for myself or any 
body else, except supplying the ungrateful, half- 
starved Masaras and Maccalacas with abund- 
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ance of fiesh. I have journeyed over some 
twelve or fifteen thousand miles; been through 
the Transvaal Republic, Free State, and part 
of the Old Colony, twice down to Natal, and 
twice around Lake Ngami, and now over the 
Zambesi into Makololo and Batoka lands: and 
now I think it is nearly time to halt.” 

Here, too, we halt, though the perils and dan- 
gers of the journey were far froin over; not the 
least of which was a most wonderful dinner got 
up for our hunter by worthy Mr. Schroeder, the 
German missionary at Sechele’s place, a fort- ™ 
night after this last entry, where he was stuffed 
nigh to bursting. Thence, in a couple of months 
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A DUCKING, 


our adventurer reached Port Natal. Six weeks | 
after, the missing wagon, loaded with ivory, made 
its appearance, selling, we infer, for caough to 
pay expenses and leave a margin for profit. His 
hunters had found elephants and other game so 
plentiful that they had remained behind longer 
than wasexpected. Four ‘‘ guns” had killed in 
this expedition 61 elephants, 2 hippopotami, 
about 30 rhinoceroses, 4 lions, 11 giraffes, 21 
clands, 30 buffaloes, 71 quaggas, about 200 of 
the smaller species of deer, besides an immense 
quantity of small game. It must be borne in 
mind that this was no wanton slaughter of ani- 


mals for the mere love of sport. Except in the 
rarest cases, every pound of flesh was made use- 
ful to the large party of Kaffirs who accompa- 
nied the hunters, or to the swarms of natives 
who follow in the train of a hunting party. Mr. 
Baldwin, after ten years of absence, returned to 
his native land, where he prepared for press the 
story of his African experiences, which we have 
endeavored to condense, leaving, however, the 
main adventures with wild beasts to be told by 
the pencil of the artist. To have given these 
in full would have required us to quote nearly 
the whole of his capital book. 
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A FEW DAYS IN MOSCOW. 
yea the great Napoleon thought when 


he gazed for the first time across the 
broad valley that lay at his feet, and caught the 
first dazzling light that flashed from the white 
walls and golden cupolas of the Kremlin— 
whether some shadowy sense of the wondrous 
beauties of the scene did not enter his soul—is 
more than I can say with certainty; but this 
much I know, that neither he nor his legions 
could have enjoyed the view from Sparrow Hill 
more than I did the first glimpse of the grand 
old city of the Czars as I stepped from the rail- 
road dépét, with my knapsack on my back, and 
stood, a solitary and bewildered waif, uncer- 
tain if it could all be real; for never yet had 
I, in the experience of many years’ travel, seen 
such a magnificent sight, so wildly Tartaric, so 
strange, glowing, and incomprehensible. This 
was Moscow at last—the Moscow I had read of 
when a child—the Moscow I had so often seen 
burnt up in panoramas by an excited and patri- 
otic populace—the Moscow ever flashing through 
memory in fitful gleams, half buried in smoke, 


and flames, and toppling ruins, now absolutely | 


before me, a gorgeous reality in the bright noon- 


day sun, with its countless churches, its domes | 


and cupolas, and mighty Kremlin. 

Stand with me, reader, on the first eminence, 
and let us take a birds-eye view of the city, al- 
ways keeping in mind that the Kremlin is the 
great nucleus from which it all radiates. What 


| cupied by booths and markets; then come th 4 


}encircled by the inner boulevards; then the 

























IN THE MARKET 


a vast, wavy occan of golden cupolas and fancy- 
colored domes, green-roofed houses and tort 

ous streets circles around this magic pile! wl 

a combination of wild barbaric splendors! 1 
thing within the sweep of vision that is not 
glowing and Oriental. Never was a city 

fashioned for scenic effects. From the banks 
of the Moseva the Kremlin rears its glittering 
crest, surrounded by green-capped towers and 
frowning embattlements, its umbrageous gar- 
dens and massive white walls conspicuous over 


the vast sea of green-roofed houses, while hig! 


above all, grand and stern, like some grim oli 
Czar of the North, rises the magnificent tower 
of Ivan Veliki. Within these walls stand th 
chief glories of Moscow—the palaces of the Em- 
peror, the Cathedral of the Assumption, t! 

House of the Holy Synod, the Treasury, th 

Arsenal, and the Czar Kolokol, the great king 
of bells. All these gorgeous edifices and many 
more crown the eminence which forms the sa- 
cred grounds, clustering in a magic maze of 
beauty around the tower of Ivan the Terribl 
Beyond the walls are numerous open spaces « 





principal streets and buildings of the new city, 


suburbs, around which wind the outer boule- 
vards; then a vast tract of beautiful and un- 
dulating country, dotted with villas, lakes, con- 
vents, and public buildings, inclosed in the fa 
distance by the great outer wall, which forms a 
circuit of twenty miles around the city. Th 
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Moseva River enters near the Fiunentd Lake, | of St. Basil, for instance, which is distinguished 
and taking a circuitous route, washes the base by a vast number of variegated domes, and em- 
of the Kremlin, and passes out near the con- | braces within its limits at least five or six sepa- 
vent of St. Daniel. If you undertake, however, rate churches, each church being still farther 
to trace out any plan of the city from the con- subdivided into various chapels. Of the ex- 
fused maze of streets that lie outspread before traordinary architectural style of these edifices, 
you, it will be infinitely worse than an attempt | their many-shaped and highly-colored domes, 
to solve the mysteries of a woman's heart; for | representing all the hues of the rainbow, the 
there is no apparent plan about it; the whole gilding so lavishly bestowed upon them, their 
thing is an unintelligible web of accidents. | wonderfully picturesque effect from every point 
There is no accounting for its irregularity, un- | of view, it would be impossible to convey any 
less upon the principle that it became distorted | adequate idea without entering into a more 
in a perpetual struggle to keep within reach of | elaborate description than I can at present at- 
the Kremlin, | tempt. 

It is sometimes rather amusing to compare But it is not only in the numberless churches 
one’s preconceived ideas of a place with the | scattered throughout the city that the devotional 
reality. A city like Moscow is very difficult to | spirit of the inhabitants is manifested. Moscow 
recognize from any written description. From is the Mecca of Russia, where all are devotees. 
some cause wholly inexplicable I had pictured The external forms of religion are every where 
to my mind a vast gathering of tall, massive apparent—in the palaces, the barracks, the in- 
houses, elaborately ornamented; long lines of | stitutions of learning, the traktirs, the bath 
narrow and gloomy streets; many great pal- houses; even in the drinking cellars and gam- 
aces, dingy with age; and a population com-_| bling-hells. Scarcely a bridge or corner of a street 
posed chiefly of Russian nabobs and their ret- | is without its shrine, its pictured saint and burn- 
inues of serfs. The reality is almost exactly ing taper, before which every by-passer of high 
the reverse of all these preconceived ideas. The or low degree bows down and worships. It may 
houses for the most part are low—not over one be said with truth that one is never out of sight 
or two stories high—painted with gay and fanci- of devotees baring their heads and prostrating 
ful colors, chiefly yellow, red, or blue; the roofs | | themselves before these sacred images. All dis- 
of tin or zine, and nearly all of a bright green, | tinctions of rank seem lost in this universal pas- 
giving them a very lively effect in the sun; no-| sion for prayer. ‘The nobleman, in his gilded 
thing grand or imposing about them in detail, | carriage with liveried servants, stops and pays 
and but little pretension to architectural beauty. | the tribute of an uncovered head to some saintly 
Very nearly such houses may be seen every day | image by the bridge or the road-side; the peasant, 
on any of the four continents. in his shaggy sheepskin capote, doffs his greasy 

Still, every indication of life presents a very | cap, and while devoutly crossing himself utters 
different aspect from any thing in our own coun- | a prayer; the soldier, grim and warlike, march- 
try. The people have a slow, slouching, shabby | es up in his rattling armor, grounds his musket, 
appearance ; and the traveler is forcibly remind- | and forgets for the time his mission of blood ; 
ed, by the strange costumes he meets at every | the tradesman, with his leather apron and labor- 
turn; the thriftless and degenerate aspect of the | worn hands, lays down his tools and does hom- 
laboring classes; the great lumbering wagons | age to the shrine; the drosky-driver, noted for 
that roll over the stone-paved streets; the dros- | his petty villainies, checks his horse, and, stand- 
kies rattling hither and thither with their grave, | ing up in his drosky, bows low and crosses him- 
priest-like drivers and wild horses; the squ: ads | self before he crosses the street or the bridge; 
of filthy soldiers lounging idly at every corner; | even my guide, the saturnine Dominico—and 
the markets and market- places, and all that | every body knows what guides are all over the 
gives interest to the scene—that he is in a for- | world — halted at every corner, regardless of 
eign land; a wild land of fierce battles between | time, and uttered an elaborate form of adjura- 
the elements, and fiercer still between men; tions for our mutual salvation. 
where civilization is ever struggling between Pictures of a devotional character are offered 
Oriental barbarism and European profligacy. for sale in almost every booth, alley, and pas- 

The most interesting feature in the population | sage-way, where the most extraordinary daubs 
of Moscow is their constant and extraordinary | may be seen pinned up to the walls. Saints 
displays of religious enthusiasm. ‘This seems| and dragons, fiery-nosed monsters, and snakes, 
to be confined to no class or sect, but is the pre- | and horrid creeping things, gilded and decorated 

vailing characteristic. No less than three hun-| in the most gaudy style, attract idle crowds from 
dred churches are embraced within the limits of | morning till night. 

the city. Some writers estimate the number as | It is marvelous with what profound reverence 
high as five hundred; nor does the discrepancy | the Russians will gaze at these extraordinary 





show so much a want of accuracy as the diffi- | | Specime ns of art. Often you see a hardened- 
culty of determining precisely what constitutes a | looking ruffian—his face covered with beard and 
distinct church. Many of these remarkable ed-| filth; his great, brawny form resembling that 
ifices are built in clusters, witha variety of domes | of a prize-fighter; his costume a ragged blouse, 
and cupolas, with different names, and contain | with loose trowsers thrust in his boots; such a 
distinct places of worship—as in the C Cathedral | wretch, in short, as you would select for an un- 
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PRISONERS FOR SIBERIA 


mitigated ruffian if you were in want of a model 
for that character—take off his cap, and, with 
superstitious awe and an expression of profound 
humility, bow down before some picture of a 
dragon with seven heads or a chubby little baby 
of saintly parentage. 

That these poor people are sincere in their de- 
votion there can be no doubt. Their sincerity, 
indeed, is attested by the strongest proofs of 
self-sacrifice. A Russian will not hesitate to lie, 
rob, murder, or suffer starvation for the preserva- 
tion of his religion. Bigoted though he may be, 
he is true to his faith and devoted to his forms 
of worship, whatever may be his shortcomings 
in other respects. It is a part of his nature; it 
permeates his entire being. Hence no city in the 
world, perhs d—pre- 
sents so strange a spectacle of religious enthusi- 
asm, genuine and universal, mingled with moral 
turpitude; monkish asceticism and utter aban- 
donment to vice; self-sacrifice and loose indul- 
gence. It may be said that this is not true religion 
—not even what these people profess. Perhaps 
not; but it is what they are accustomed to from 
infancy, and it certainly develops some of their 





best traits of character—charity to each other 
earnestness, constancy, and self-sacrifice. 

On the morning after my arrival in Moscow I 
witnessed from the window of my hotel a very 
impressive and melancholy spectacle—the de- 
parture of a gang of prisoners for Siberia. The 
number amounted to some two or three hun- 
dred. Every year similar trains are dispatched 
yet the parting scene always attracts a sympa 
thizing crowd. These poor creatures were chain- 
ed in pairs, and guarded by a strong detachment 
of soldiers. Their appearance, as they stood in 
the street awaiting the order to march, was 
very sad. Most of them were miserably clad, 
and some scarcely clad at all. A degraded, 
forlorn set they were; filthy and ragged; thei! 
downcast features expressive of an utter absence 
of hope. Few of them seemed to have any 
friends or relatives in the crowd of by-standers ; 
but in two or three instances I noticed some very 
touching scenes of separation—where wives came 
to bid good-by to their husbands, and children to 
their fathers. Nearly every body gave them 


something to help them on their way—a few 
kopecks, a loaf of bread, or some cast-off article 
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of clothing. Isaw a little child timidly approach 
the gang, and dropping a small coin into the 
hand of one poor wretch, run back again into 
the crowd, weeping bitterly. These prisoners 
are condemned to exile for three, four, or five 
years—often for life. It requires from twelve 
to eighteen months of weary travel, all the way 
on foot, through barren wastes and inhospitable 
deserts, to enable them to reach their desolate 
place of exile. Many of them fall sick on the 
way from fatigue and privation; many die. Few 
ever live to return. In some instances the whole 
term of exile is served out on the journey to and 
from Siberia. On their arrival they are com- 
pelled to labor in the Government mines or on 
the public works 


to positions of honor and trust, and become in 
the course of time leading men. 

In contemplating the dreary journey of these 
poor creatures—a journey of some fifteen hun- 
dred or two thousand miles—I was insensibly 
reminded of that touching little story of filial 


affection, ‘‘ Elizabeth of Siberia,” a story drawn | 


from nature, and known in all civilized lan- 
guages. 

Not long after the departure of the Siberian 
prisoners I witnessed, in passing along one of 
the principal streets, a grand funeral procession. 
The burial of the dead is a picturesque and in- 
teresting ceremony in Moscow. <A body of 
priests, dressed in black robes and wearing long 
beards, take the lead in the funeral cortége, bear- 
ing in their hands shrines and burning tapers. 
The hearse follows, drawn by four horses. Black 
plumes wave from the heads of the horses, and 
tlowing black drapery covers their bodies and 
legs. Even their heads are draped in black, no- 
thing being perceptible but their eyes. 
coffin lies exposed on the top of the hearse, and 
is also similarly draped. This combination of 
sombre plumage and drapery has a singularly 
mournful appearance. Priests stand on steps 
attached to the hearse holding images of the 
Saviour over the coffin; others follow in the 
rear, comforting the friends and relatives of the 
deceased. 
from time to time by the chief mourners, as the 


procession moves toward the burial - ground. | 


The people cease their occupations in the streets 
through which the funeral passes, uncover their 
heads, and bowing down before the images borne 
by the priests, utter prayers for the repose of 
the dead. The rich and the poor of both sexes 
stand upon the sidewalks and offer up their 
humble petitions. The deep-tongued bells of 
the Kremlin ring out solemn peals, and the wild 
and mournful chant of the priests mingles with 
the grand knell of death that sweeps through the 
air. All is profoundly impressive: ‘The proces- 
sion of priests, with their burning tapers; the 
drapery of black on the horses; the coffin with 
its dead; the weeping mourners ; the sepulchral 
chant; the sudden cessation of all the business 
of life, and the rapt attention of the multitude ; 
the deep, grand, death-knell of the bells; the 


Occasionally the most skillful | 
and industrious are rewarded by appointments | 


The | 


A wild, monotonous chant is sung | 


| glitter of domes and cupolas on every side ; the 
green-roofed sea of houses; the winding streets, 
and the costumes of the people—form a specta- 
cle wonderfully wild, strange, and mournful. 
In every thing that comes within the sweep of 
the eye there is a mixed aspect of Tartaric bar- 
barism and European civilization. Yet even the 
stranger from a far-distant clime, speaking an- 
other language, accustomed to other forms, must 
feel, in gazing upon such a scene, that death 
levels all distinctions of race—that our common 
mortality brings us nearer together. Every 
where we are pilgrims on the same journey. 
Wherever we sojourn among men 
“The dead around us lie, 
And the death-bell tolls." 
The traktirs, or tea-houses, are prominent 
among the remarkable institutions of Russia. 
In Moscow they abound in every street, lane, 
and by-alley. That situated near the Katai 
| Gorod is said to be the best. Though inferior 
|to the ordinary cafés of Paris or Marseilles in 
| extent and decoration, it is nevertheless pretty 
| stylish in its way, and is interesting to strangers 
from the fact that it represents a prominent feat- 
ure in Russian life—the drinking of tchai. 

Who has not heard of Russian tea ?—the tea 
that comes all the way across the steppes of Tar- 
tary and over the Ural Mountains ?—the tea 

| that never loses its flavor by admixture with the 
| salt of the ocean, but is delivered over at the 
great fair of Nijni Novgorod as pure and fra- 
| grant as when it started? He who has never 
| heard of Russian tea has heard nothing, and he 
who has never enjoyed a glass of it, may hav« 
been highly favored in other respects, but I con- 
| tend that he has nevertheless led a very benight- 
led existence. All epicures in the delicate leaf 
unite in pronouncing it far superior to the nectar 
with which the gods of old were wont to quench 
their thirst. It is truly one of the luxuries of 
life—so soft; so richly yet delicately flavored; 
so bright, glowing, and transparent as it flashes 


| 


through the crystal glasses; nothing acrid, gross, 
or earthly about it—a heavenly compound that 
** cheers but not inebriates.” 
‘*A balm for the sickness of care, 
A bliss for a bosom unbless'd."" 

Come with me, friend, and let us take a seat 
in the traktir. Every body here is a tea-drink- 
er. Coffee is never good in Russia. Besides, it 
is gross and villainous stuff compared with the 
tchai of Moscow. At all hours of the day we 
find the saloons crowded with Russians, French, 
Germans, and the representatives of various 
other nations—all worshipers before the bur- 
nished shrine of Trhai. A little saint in the 
corner presides especially over this department. 
The devout Russians take off their hats and 

| make a profound salam to this accommodating 
little patron, whose corpulent stomach and smil- 
ing countenance betoken an appreciation of all 
the good things of life. Now observe how these 
| wonderful Russians—the strangest and most in- 
| comprehensible of beings—cool themselves this 
sweltering hot day. Each stalwart son of the 
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North calls for a por- 
tion of tchai, not a tea- 
cupful or a glassful, 
but a genuine Russian 
portion—a tea-potful. 
The tea-pot is small ; 
but the tea is strong 
enough to bear an un- 
limited amount of di- 
lution; and it is on 
of the glorious privi- 
leges of the tea-drink- 
er in this country that 
he may have as much 
hot water as he pleases 
Sugar is more spar- 
ingly supplied. The 
adept remedies this 
difficulty by placing a 
lump of sugar in his 
mouth and sipping his 
tea through it—a great 
improvement upon the 
custom said to exist in 
some parts of Holland, 
where a lump of sugar 
is hung by a string over 
the table and swung 
around from mouth to 
mouth, so that each 
guest may take a pull 
at it after swallowing 
his tea. <A portion 
would be quite enough 
for a good-sized family 
in America. The Rus- 
sian makes nothing of 
it. Filling and swill- 
ing hour after hour, he 
seldom rises before he 
gets through ten or fif- 
teen tumblersful; and 
if he happens to be thirsty will double it—enough | 
one would think to founder a horse. But the Rus- | 
sian stomach is constructed upon some physio- | 
logical principles unknown ‘o the rest of man- | 
kind—perhaps lined with gutta-percha and riv- 
ited to a diaphragm of sheet-iron. Grease and | 
scalding-hot tea; qguass and cabbage soup; raw 
cucumbers; cold fish; lumps of ice; decayed | 
cheese and black bread, seem to have no other | 
effect upon it than to provoke an appetite. In 
warm weather it is absolutely marvelous to see 
the quantities of fiery-hot liquids these people 
pour down their throats. Just cast your eye 
upon that bearded giant in the corner, with his 
hissing urn of tea before him, his batvina and 
his siishie! What a spectacle of physical en- 
joyment! His throat is bare; his face a glow- 
ing carbuncle; his body a monstrous caldron, 
seething and dripping with overflowing juices. 
Shade of Hebe! how he swills the tea—how 
glass after glass of the steaming-hot liquid flows 
into his capacious maw, and diffuses itself over | 
his entire person! It oozes from every pore of | 
his skin; drops in globules from his forehead ; | 





MUJIKS AT TEA. 


smokes through his shirt ; makes a piebald chart 
of seas and islands over his back; streams down 
and simmers in his boots! He is saturated with 
tea, inside and out—a living sponge overflowing 
at every pore. You might wring him out, : 
there would still be a heavy balance left in him. 

These traktirs are the general places of meet- 
ing, where matters of business or pleasure ar 
discussed ; accounts settled and bargains made. 
Here the merchant, the broker, the banker, and 
the votary of pleasure meet in common. Here 
all the pursuits of human life are represented, 
and the best qualities of men drawn out with the 
drawing of the tea. Enmities are forgotten and 
friendships cemented in tea. In short, the trak- 
tir is an institution, and its influence extends 
through all the ramifications of society. 

But it is in the gardens and various places of 
suburban resort that the universal passion for 
tea is displayed in its most pleasing and roman- 








tic phases. Surrounded by the beauties of na- 


ture, lovers make their avowals over the irre- 
pressible tea-pot ; the hearts of fair damsels are 
won in the intoxication of love and tea; quar- 
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rels between man and wife are made up, and 
children weaned—I had almost said baptized— 
in tea. The traveler must see the families seated 
under the trees, with the burnished urn before 
them —the children romping about over the 
grass ; joy beaming upon every face; the whole 
neighborhood a repetition of family groups and 
steaming urns, bound together by the mystic tie 
of sympathy, before he can fully appreciate the 
important part that tea performs in the great 
drama of Russian life. 

This draws me insensibly toward the beautiful 
gardens of the Peterskoi—a favorite place of re- 
sort for the Moscovites, and famous for its chateau 
built by the Empress Elizabeth, in which Napo- 
leon sought refuge during the burning of Moscow. 
It is here the rank and fashion of the city may 


be seen to the greatest advantage of a fine sum- | 


mer afternoon. In these gardens all that is 


brilliant, beautiful, and poetical in Russian life | 


finds a congenial atmosphere. 

I spent an evening at the Peterskoi which I 
shall long remember as one of the most interest- 
ing I ever spent at any place of popular amuse- 
ment. The weather was charming—neither too 
warm nor too cold, but of that peculiarly soft 
and dreamy temperature which predisposes one 
for the enjoyment of music, flowers, the prattle 
of children, the fascinations of female loveliness, 
and the luxuries of idleness. In such an atmos- 
phere no man of sentiment can rack his brain 
with troublesome problems. These witching 
hours, when the sun lingers dreamily on the 
horizon; when the long twilight weaves a web 
of purple and gold that covers the transition from 
night to morning; when nature, wearied of the 
dazzling glare of day, puts on her silver-spangled 
robes, and receives her worshipers with celestial 
smiles—are surely enough to soften the most 
stubborn heart. We must make love, sweet la- 
dies, or die. There is no help for it. Resist- 
ance is an abstract impossibility. The best man 
in the world could not justly be censured for 
practicing a little with his eyes, when away from 
home, merely as I do, you know, to keep up the 
expression. 

The gardens of the Peterskoi are still a dream 
tome. For a distance of three versts from the 
gate of St. Petersburg the road was thronged 
with carriages and droskies, and crowds of gz v1y- 
dressed citizens, all wending their way toward 
the scene of entertainment. ‘The pressure for 
tickets at the porter’s lodge was so great that it 
required considerable patience and good-humor 
to get through at all. Officers in dashing uni- 
forms rode on spirited chargers up and down the 
long rows of vehicles, and with drawn swords 
made way for the foot-passengers. Guards in 
imperial livery, glittering from head to foot with 
embroidery, stood at the grand portals of the 
gate, and with many profound and elegant bows 
ushered in the company. Policemen with cocked 
hats and shining epaulets were stationed at in- 





tervals along the leading thoroughfares to pre- | 


serve order. 
The scene inside the gates was wonderfully 
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imposing. Nothing could be more fanciful. 
In every aspect it presented some striking com- 
bination of natural and artificial beauties, ad- 
mirably calculated to fascinate the imagination. 
I have a vague recollection of shady and undu- 
lating walks, winding over sweeping lawns dot- 
ted with masses of flowers and copses of shrub- 
bery, and overhung by wide-spreading trees ; 
sometimes gradually rising over gentle acclivi- 
ties or points of rock overhung with moss and 
fern. Rustic cottages, half hidden by the lux- 
uriant foliage, crowned each prominent emi- 
nence, and little by-ways branched off into cool, 
umbrageous recesses, where caves, glittering with 
sea-shells and illuminated stalactites, invited the 
| wayfarer to linger a while and rest. Far down 
in deep glens and grottoes were retired nooks, 
where lovers, hidden from the busy throng, might 


; mingle their vows to the harmony of falling wa- 
ters; where the very flowers seemed whispering 
love to each other, and the lights and shadows 

| fell, by some intuitive sense of fitness, into the 
| form of bridal wreaths. Marble statues repre- 
| senting the Graces, winged Mercuries and Cu- 
pids are so cunningly displayed in relief against 
| the green banks of foliage that they seem the 
natural inhabitants of the place. Snow-spirits, 
too, with outspread wings, hover in the air, as 
| if to waft cooling zephyrs through the soft sum- 
|mer night. In the open spaces fountains dash 
their sparkling waters high into the moon- 
| light, spreading a mystic spray over the sward. 
| Through vistas of shrubbery gleam the bright 
waters of a lake, on the far side of which the 
| embattled towers of a castle rise in bold relief 
over the intervening groups of trees. 

On an elevated plateau, near the centre of the 
garden, stands a series of Asiatic temples and 
| pagodas, in which the chief entertainments are 
held. The approaching avenues are illuminated 
| with many-colored lights suspended from the 
branches of the trees, and wind under triumphal 
archways, festooned with flowers. The theatres 
present open fronts, and abound in all the tinsel 
of the stage, both inside and out. The grounds 
are crowded to their utmost capacity with the 
| rank and fashion of the city, in all the glory of 
| jeweled head-dresses and decorations of order. 
Festoons of variegated lights swing from the 
| trees over the audience; and painted figures of 
dragons and genii are dimly seen in the back- 
ground. 

Attracted by sounds of applause at one of 
| these theatres, I edged my way through the 
| crowd, and succeeded, after many apologies, in 
| securing a favorable position. Amidst a motley 
gathering of Russians, Poles, Germans, and 
French—for here all nations and classes are 
represented—my ears were stunned by the clap- 
ping of hands and vociferous cries of Bis! 
Bis! The curtain was down, but in answer 
to the call for a repetition of the last scene 
it soon rose again, and afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing a characteristic perform- 
lance. A wild Mujik has the impudence to make 
love to the maid-servant of his master, who ap- 
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RUSSIAN THEATRE. 


pears to be rather a crusty old gentleman, not 
disposed to favor matrimonial alliances of that 
kind. Love gets the better of the lover's dis- 
cretion, and he is surprised in the kitchen. The 
bull-dog is let loose upon him; master and mis- 
tress and subordinate members of the family 
rush after him, armed with sauce-pans, tongs, 
shovels, and broomsticks. The affrighted Mujik 
runs all round the stage bellowing fearfully ; the 
bull-dog seizes him by the nether extremities 
and hangs on with the tenacity of a vice. Round 
and round they run, Mujik roaring for help, bull- 
dog swinging out horizontally. The audience 
applauds; the master flings down his broom- 


stick and seizes the dog by the tail; the old wo- | 


man seizes master by the skirts of his coat; and 
all three are dragged around the stage at a ter- 
rific rate, while the younger members of the 
family shower down miscellaneous blows with 
their sticks and cudgels, which always happen 
to fall on the old people, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the audience. Shouts and shrieks and 
clapping of hands but faintly express the popu- 
lar appreciation of the joke. Finally the faith- 
ful maid, taking advantage of the confusion, 





flings a bunch of fire- 
crackers at her op 
pressors and blows 
them up; and the Mu- 
jik, relieved of their 
weight, makes a brill- 
iant dash through the 
door carrying with 
iim the tenacious bull- 
dog, which it is reason- 
able to suppose he sub- 
sequently takes to 
market and sells for a 
good price, The cur- 
tain falls; the music 
strikes up, and the 
whole performance is 
greeted with the most 
enthusiastic applause. 
Such are the enter- 
tainments that delight 
these humorous people 
a little broad to be 
sure, but not deficient 
in grotesque spirit. 

From the theatre I 
wandered to the pavil- 
ion of Zingaree gip- 
sies, where a band of 
these wild sons of Ha- 
gar were creating a 
perfect furor by the 
shrillness and discord 
; of their voices. Never 
was such terrific music 
inflicted upon mortal 
ears. It went through 
and through you, quiv- 
ering and vibrating 
like a rapier; but the 
common 
| Russians delight in it above all earthly sounds. 
They deem it the very finest kind of music. It 
is only the dilettante who have visited Paris who 
profess to hold it in contempt. 

Very soon surfeited with these piercing strains, 
I rambled away till I came upon a party of rope- 
dancers, and after seeing a dozen or so of stout 
| fellows hang themselves by the chins, turn back 
somersaults in the air, and swing by one foot at 
a dizzy height from the ground, left them stand- 
ing upon each other’s heads to the depth of six 
or eight, and turned aside into a grotto to enjoy 
a few glasses of tea. Here were German girls 
singing and buffoons reciting humorous stories 
between the pauses, and thirsty Russians pour- 
ing down whole oceans of their favorite bever- 
age. 

Again I wandered forth through the leafy 
mazes of the garden. The gorgeous profusion 
of lights and glittering ornaments; the endless 
variety of colors; the novel and Asiatic appear 
ance of the temples; the tropical luxuriance of 
the foliage; the gleaming white statuary; the 
| gay company; the wild strains of music; all 
}combined to form a scene of peculiar interest, 
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High overhead, dimly visible through the tops | 
of the trees, the sky wears an almost supernatural 
aspect during these long summer nights. A | 
soft golden glow flushes upward from the hori- 
zon, and, lying outspread over the firmament, | 
gives a spectral effect to the gentler and more 
delicate sheen of the moon; the stars seem to 
shrink back into the dim infinity, as if unable to 
contend with the grosser effulgence of the great 
orbs that rule the day and the night. Uncon- 
scious whether the day is waning into the night, | 
or the night into the morning, the rapt spectator | 
gazes and dreams till lost in the strange en- 
chantment of the scene. 
At a late hour a signal was given, and the | 
company wandered down to the lake, along the 
shores of which rustic seats and divans, over- 
shadowed by shrubbery, afforded the weary an 
opportunity of resting. 


Here we were to witness 
the crowning entertainment of the evening—a 
grand display of fire-works. A miniature steam 
boat, gayly decorated with flags, swept to and 
fro carrying passengers to the different landing- 
places. Gondolas, with peaked prows and varie- 
gated canopies, lay floating upon the still water, 
that lovers might quench their flames in the con- 
templation of its crystal depths, or draw fresh 
inspiration from the blaze of artificial fires. 
Soon a wild outburst of music was heard; then | 
from the opposite shore the whole heavens were 
lighted up with a flood of rockets, and the ears 
were stunned by their explosions. Down through | 
the depths of ether came showers of colored balls, 
illuminating the waters of the lake with inverted 
streams of light scarcely less bright and glow- 
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ing. Anon all was dark; then from out the 
darkness flashed whirling and seething fires, 
gradually assuming the grotesque forms of mon- 
sters and genii, till with a deafening explosion 
they were scattered to the winds. From the 
blackened mass of ruins stood forth illuminated 
statues of the Imperial family, in all the para 
phernalia of royalty, their crowns glittering with 


jewels, their robes of light resplendent with pre- 


cious gems and tracery of gold. A murmur of 
admiration ran through the crowd. The Impe- 
rial figures vanished as if by magic, and sudden- 
ly a stream of fire flashed from a mass of dark 
undefined objects on the opposite shore, and lo! 
the waters were covered with fiery swans, sail- 
ing majestically among the gondolas, their necks 
moving slowly as if inspired by life. Hither and 
thither they swept, propelled by streams of fire, 
till, wearied with their sport, they gradually lay 
motionless, yet glowing with an augmented brill- 
jancy. While the eyes of all were fixed in 
amazement and admiratign upon these beautiful 
swans they exploded with a series of deafening 
reports, and were scattered in confused volumes 
of smoke. Out of the chaos swept innumerable 





| hosts of whirling little monsters, whizzing and 


boring through the water like infernal spirits of 
the deep. These again burst with-a rattle of 
explosions like an irregular fire of musketry, 
and shot high into the air in a perfect maze ot 
scintillating stars of every imaginable color. 


When the shower of stars was over, and silence 


and darkness once more reigned, a magnificent 
barge, that might well have represented that ot 


the Egyptian queen—its gay canopies resplen- 
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dent with the glow of many-colored lamps—swept 
out into the middle of the lake, and 

“«___like a burnished throne 

Burn'd on the water.” 

And when the rowers had ceased and the barge 
lay motionless, soft strains of music arose from 
its curtained recesses, swelling up gradually till 
the air was filled with the floods of rich, wild 
harmony, and the senses were ravished with their | 
sweetness. 

Was it a wild Oriental dream? Could it all | 
be real—the glittering fires, the gayly-costumed | 
crowds, the illuminated barge, the voluptuous | 
strains of music? Might it not be some gor- 
geous freak of the Emperor, such as the Sultan 
in the Arabian Nights enjoyed at the expense of 
the poor traveler? Surely there could be no- 
thing real like it since the days of the Califs of 
Bagdad ! 

A single night’s entertainment such as this 
must cost many thousand rubles. When it is | 
considered that there,are but few months in 
the year when such things can be enjoyed, some 
idea may be formed of the characteristic passion | 
of the Russians for luxurious amusements. It | 
is worthy of mention, too, that the decorations, 
the lamps, the actors and operators, the mate- 
rial of nearly every description, are imported 
from various parts of the world, and very little 
is contributed in any way by the native Rus- 
sians, save the means by which these costly 
luxuries are obtained. 

On the fundamental principles of association 
the intelligent reader will at once comprehend 
how it came to pass that, of all the traits I dis- 
covered in the Russian people, none impressed 
me so favorably as their love of vodki, or native 
brandy, signifying the “little water.” I ad- 
mired their long and filthy beards and matted 
heads of hair, because there was much in them 
to remind me of my beloved Washoe; but in 
nothing did I experience a greater fellowship 
with them than in their constitutional thirst for 
intoxicating liquors. It was absolutely refresh- 
ing, after a year’s travel over the Continent of 
Europe, to come across a genuine lover of the 
‘‘tarantula”—to meet at every corner of the 
street a great bearded fellow staggering along 
blind drunk, or attempting to steady the town 
by hugging a post. Rarely had I enjoyed such 
a sight since my arrival in the Old World. In 
Germany I had seen a few cases of stupefaction 
arising from overdoses of beer; in France the 
red nose of the bon vivant is not uncommon; in 
England some muddled heads are to be found; 
and in Scotland there are temperance societies 
enough to give rise to the suspicion that there is 
a cause for them; but, generally speaking, the | 
sight of an intoxicated man is somewhat rare in 
the principal cities of the Continent. It will, 
therefore, be eonceded that there was something 
very congenial in the spectacle that greeted me 
on the very first day of my arrival in Moscow. 
A great giant of a Mujik, with a ferocious beard 
and the general aspect of a wild beast, came to- 
ward me with a heel and a lurch to port that was 


|}in Sacramento. 


very expressive of his condition. As he stag- 
gered up and tried to balance himself, he blurt- 


| ed out some unmeaning twaddle in his native 
| language which I took to be a species of greet- 


ing. His expression was absolutely inspiring— 
the great blear eyes rolling foolishly in his head; 
his tongue lolling helplessly from his mouth; 
his under jaw hanging down; his greasy cay 
hung on one side on a tuft of dirty hair: all so 
familiar, so characteristic of something I had 
seen before! Where could it have been? What 


| potent spell was there about this fellow to at- 


tract me? In what was it that I, an embassado) 


from Washoe, a citizen of California, a resident 
of Oakland, could thus be drawn toward this 
hideous wretch? A word in your ear, reader. 
It was all the effect of association! The un- 
bidden tears flowed to my eyes as I caught a 
whiff of the fellow’s breath. It was so like the 
free-lunch breaths of San Francisco, and even 
suggested thoughts of the Legislative Assembly 
Only think what a genuine 
Californian must suffer in being a whole year 
without a glass of whisky ; nay, without as much 
as a smell of it! How delightful it is to see a 
brother human downright soggy drunk; drunk 
all over; drunk in the eyes, in the mouth, in 
the small of his back, in his knees, in his boots, 

; 


clear down to his toes! low one’s heart is 


| drawn toward him by this common bond of hu- 


man infirmity! How it recalls the camp, the 
one-horse mining town, the social gathering of 


the ‘*boys” at Dan’s, or Jim’s, or Jack’s; and 


the clink of dimes and glasses at the bar; how 


distances are annihilated and time set back! 
Of a verity when I saw that man, with reason 
dethroned and the garb of self-respect cast aside, 
I was once again in my own beloved State ! 
‘““What a beauty dwelt in each familiar face 
What music hung on every voice!" 

Since reading is not a very general accom- 
plishment among the lower classes, a system of 
signs answers in some degree as a substitute. 
The irregularity of the streets would of itself 
present no very remarkable feature, but for the 
wonderful variety of small shops and the oddity 
of the signs upon which their contents are pic- 
tured. What these symbols of trade lack in 
artistic style they make up in grotesque effects. 
Thus, the tobacco shops are ornamented outside 
with various highly-colored pictures, drawn by 
artists of the most florid genius, representing 
cigar - boxes, pipes, meerschaums, narghillas, 
bunches of cigars, snuff-boxes, plugs and twists 
of tobacco, and all that the most fastidious 
smoker, chewer, or snuffer can expect to find in 
any tobacco shop, besides a good many things 
that he never will find in any of these shops. 
Prominent among these symbolical displays is 
the counterfeit presentment of a jet-black Indian 
of African descent—his woolly head adorned 
with a crown of pearls and feathers; in his right 
hand an uplifted tomahawk, with which he is 
about to kill some invisible enemy ; in his left 
a meerschaum, supposed to be the pipe of peace ; 
a tobacco plantation in the back-ground, and a 
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groupofwarriorssmok- 
ing profusely around a 
camp-fire, located un- 
der one of the tobacco 
plants; the whole hav- 
ing a very fine allegor- 
ical effect, fully under- 
stood, no doubt, by the 
artist, but very diffi 
eult to explain upon 
any known principle 
of art. The butchers’ 
shops are equally pro- 
lific in external adorn- 
ments. On the sign- 
boards you see every 
animal fit to be eaten, 
and many of question- 
able aspect, denuded of 
their skins and reduced 
to every conceivable 
legreeofbutchery. So 
that if you want a veal 
sutlet of any particular 
pattern, all you have to 
lo is to select your pat- 
tern and the cutlet will 
he chopped according- 
ly. The bakeries excel 
in their artistic dis- 
plays. Here you have 
painted bread from 
black-moon down to 
double-knotted twist ; 
cakes, biscuit, rolls, 
and crackers, and as 
many other varieties as 
the genius of the artist 
may be capable of sug- 
gesting. The bakers 
if Moscow are mostly 
French or German; and it is a notable fact that 
the bread is quite equal to any made in France 
or Germany. ‘The wine-stores, of which there 
are many, are decorated with pictures of bottles, 
and bas-reliefs of gilded grapes—a great im- 
provement upon the ordinary grape produced by 
nature. 

{f there is nothing new under the sun, there 
are certainly a good many old things to interest 
a stranger in Moscow. A favorite resort of 
mine during my sojourn in that strange old city 
of the Czars was in the markets of the Katai 
Gorod. Those of the Riadi and Gostovini Dvor 
present the greatest attractions, perhaps, in the 
way of shops and merchandise; for there, by 
the aid of time, patience, and money, you can 
get any thing rou want, from saints’ armlets and 
devils down to candlesticks and cucumbers. 
Singing-birds, Kazan-work, and Siberian dia- 
monds are its most attractive features. But if 
you have a passion for human oddities rather 
than curiosities of merchandise, you must visit 
the second-hand markets extending along the 
walls of the Katai Gorod, where you will find 
not only every conceivable variety of old clothes, 
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| clocks, cooking utensils, and rubbish of all sorts, 
| but the queerest imaginable cong] 
| human beings from the far East to the far West. 
| It would be a fruitless task to attempt a descrip- 
tion of the motley assemblage. Pick out all 
| the strangest, most ragged, most uncouth figures 
you ever saw in old pictures, from childhood up 
| to the present day; select from every theatrical 
| representation within the range of your experi- 
ence, the most monstrous and absurd caricatures 
upon humanity; bring to your aid all the mas- 
| querades and burlesque fancy-balls you ever vis- 
‘ tumble them together in the great bag of 
| 


meration of 


your imagination, and pour them out over a 
vague wilderness of open spaces, dirty streets, 
high walls, and rickety little booths, and you 
| have no idea at all of the queer old markets of 
the Katai Gorod. You will be just as much 
| puzzled to make any thing of the scene as when 
| you started, if not more so. 

No mortal man can picture to another all 
| these shaggy-faced Russians, booted up to the 
| knees, their long, loose robes flaunting idly 
| around their legs, their red sashes twisted around 
their waists; brawny fellows with a reckless, 
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independent swagger about them, stalking like 
grim savages of the North through the crowd. 
Then there are the sallow and cadaverous Jew- 
peddlers, covered all over with piles of ragged old 
clothes, and mountains of old hats and caps; 
and leathery-faced old women—witches of Endor 
—dealing out horrible mixtures of qguass (the 
national drink); and dirty, dingy-looking sol- 


diers, belonging to the Imperial service, ped- | 


dling off old boots and cast-off shirts; and Zin- 
garee gipsies, dark, lean, and wiry, offering strings 
of beads and armlets for sale with shrill cries ; 
and so on without limit. 

Here you see the rich and the poor in all the 
extremes of affluence and poverty; the robust 
and the decrepit; the strong, the lame, and the 
blind; the noble, with his star and orders of 


office; the Mujik in his shaggy sheep-skin capote | 


or tattered blouse; the Mongolian, the Persian, 
and the Caucasian; the Greek and the Turk; 
the Armenian and the Californian—all intent 
upon something, buying, selling, or looking on. 

Being the only representative from the Golden 


State, I was anxious to offer some Washoe stock | 


for sale—twenty or thirty feet in the Gone Case ; 
but Dominico, my interpreter, informed me that 
these traders had never heard of Washoe, and 
were mostly involved in Russian securities—old 


breeches, boots, stockings, and the like. He | 


did not think my ‘‘ Gone Case” would bring an 
old hat; and as for my ‘‘ Sorrowful Counte- 
nance” and ‘‘ Ragged End,” he was persuaded 
I could not dispose of my entire interest in them 
for a pint of grease. 

I was very much taken with the soldiers who 
infested these old markets. It was something 
new in military economy to see the representa- 
tives of an Imperial army supporting themselves 
in this way; dark, lazy fellows in uniform, 
lounging about with old boots and suspenders 
hanging all over them, crying out the merits 
of their wares in stentorian voices—thus, as it 


were, patriotically relieving the national treasu- | 
ry of a small fraction of its burden. They have 


much the appearance, in the crowd, of raisins in 
a plum-pudding. 

The peasant women, who flock in from the 
country with immense burdens of vegetables 
and other products of the farms, are a very strik- 


ing, if not a very pleasing feature in the mark- | 


ets. Owing to the hard labor imposed upon 
them, they are exceedingly rough and brawny, 
and have a hard, dreary, and unfeminine ex- 
pression of countenance, rather inconsistent with 
one’s notions of the delicacy and tenderness of 
woman. Few of them are even passably well- 
looking. All the natural playfulness of the 
gentler sex seems to be crushed out of them; 
and while their manners are uncouth, their 
voices are the wildest and most unmusical that 
ever fell upon the ear from a feminine source. 
When dressed in their best attire they usually 
wear a profusion of red handkerchiefs about 
their heads and shoulders; and from an unpic- 


turesque habit they have of making an upper | 


waist immediately under their arms by a liga- 


ture of some sort, and tying their apron-strings 
about a foot below, they have the singular ap- 
pearance of being double-waisted or three-story 
women. They carry their children on their 
backs, much after the fashion of Digger Indians, 
and suckle them through an opening in the sec- 
ond or middle story. Doubtless this is a con- 
venient arrangement, but it presents the curious 
anomaly of a poor peasant living in a one-story 
house with a three-story wife. According to the 
prevailing style of architecture in well-wooded 
countries, these women ought to wear their hain 
| shingled; but they generally tie it up in a knot 
behind, or cover it with a fancy-colored hand- 
kerchief, on the presumption, I suppose, that 
they look less barbarous in that way than they 
| would with shingled heads. You may suspec 

me of story-telling, but upon my word I think 
three-story women are extravagant enough with- 
out adding another to them. I only hope theii 
garrets contain a better quality of furniture than 
that which afflicts the male members of the Mu- 
jik community. No wonder those poor women 


have families of children like steps of stairs! It 
is said that their husbands are often very cruel 
to them, and think nothing of knocking them 
down and beating them; but even that does not 
surprise me. How can a man be expected to 
get along with a three-story wife unless he floor 
1er occasionally ? 

Ragged little boys, prematurely arrested it 
their growth, you see too, in myriads—shovel- 
nosed and bare-legged urchins of hideously e 
centric manners, carrying around big bottles of 
sbiteen (a kind of mead), which they are contin- 
ually pouring out into glasses, to appease thi 
chronic thirst with which the public seem to b 


afflicted; and groups of the natives gathered 
around a cucumber stand, devouring gr 
of unwholesome-looking cucumbers, which s 






ny old women are dipping up out of wooden 
buckets. The voracity with which all classes 
stow away these vicious edibles in their stomachs 
is amazing, and suggests a melancholy train of 
reflections on the subject of cholera morbus. It 
was a continual matter of wonder to me how 
the lower classes of Russians survived the horrid 


messes with which they tortured their digestive 
japparatus. Only think of thousands of men 
dining every day on black bread, heavy enough 
for bullets, a pound or two of grease, and half a 
| peck of raw cucumbers per man, and then ex- 
pecting to live until next morning! And yet 
they do live, and grow fat, and generally die at 
a good old age, in case they are not killed in 
battle, or frozen up in the wilds of Siberia. 

Outside the walls of the Katai Gorod, in ar 
open square, or plaza, are rows of wooden booths, 
in which innumerable varieties of living stock 
| are offered for sale—geese, ducks, chickens, rab- 
bits, pigeons, and birds of various sorts. I some- 
times went down here and bargained for an how 
or so over # fat goose or a Muscovy duck, not 
with any ultimate idea of purchasing it, but 
merely because it was offered to me at a reduced 
| price. It was amusing, also, to study the man- 
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ners and customs of the dealers, and enjoy their 
amazement when, after causing them so much 
loss of time, I would hand over five kopeks and 
walk off. Some of them, I verily believe, will 
long entertain serious doubts as to the sanity of 
the California public; for Dominico, my guide, 
always took particular pride in announcing that 
I was from that great country, and was the rich- 
est man in it, being, to the best of his knowl- 
edge, the only one who had money enough to 
spare to travel all the way to Moscow, merely 
for the fun of the thing. 

I may as well mention, parenthetically, that 
Dominico was rather an original in his way. 
His father was an Italian and his mother a Rus- 


he came to adopt the profession of Guide I don’t 
know, unless it was on account of some natural 
proclivity for an easy life. A grave, lean, sat- 
urnine man was Dominico—something of a cross 
between Machiavelli and Paganini. If he knew 
any thing about the wonders and curiosities of 
Moscow he kept it a profound secret. It was 
only by the most rigid inquiry and an adroit 
system of cross-examination that I could get any 
thing out of him; and then his information was 
vague and laconic, sometimes a little sarcastic, 
but never beyond what I knew myself. Yet he 
was polite, dignified, and gentlemanly —never 
refused to drink a glass of beer with me, and al- 
ways knew the way toa traktir. To the public 
functionaries with whom we came in contact 
during the course of our rambles his air was 
grand and imposing; and on the subject of mon- 
ey he was sublimely nonchalant, caring no more 
for rubles than I did for kopeks. Once or twice 
he hinted to me that he was of noble blood, but 
laid no particular stress upon that, since it was 
his misfortune at present to be in rather reduced 
circumstances. Some time or other he would 
go to Italy and resume his proper position there. 
In justice to Dominico, I must add that he never 
neglected an opportunity of praying for me be- 
fore any of the public shrines; and at the close 
of our acquaintance he let me off pretty easily, 
all things considered. Upon my explaining to 
him that a draft for five hundred thousand ru- 
bles, which ought to be on the way, had failed 
to reach me, owing, doubtless, to some irregu- 
larity in the mail service, or some sudden depres- 
sion in my Washoe stocks, he merely shrugged 
his shoulders, took a pinch of snuff, and accept- 
ed with profound indifference a fee amounting to 
three times the value of his services. 

I was particularly interested in the dog-mark- 
et. The display of living dog-flesh here must be 
very tempting to one who has a taste for poodle 
soup or fricaseed pup. Dominico repudiated 
the idea that the Russians are addicted to this 
article of diet; but the very expression of his 
eye as he took up a fat little innocent, smoothed 
down its skin, squeezed its ribs, pinched its loins, 
and smelled it, satisfied me that a litter of pups 
would stand but a poor chance of ever arriving 
at maturity if they depended upon forbearance 
upon his part as a national virtue. The Chinese 
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quarter of San Francisco affords some curious 
examples of the art of compounding sustenance 
for man out of odd materials—rats, snails, dried 
frogs, star-fish, polypi, and the like; but any 
person who wishes to indulge a morbid appetite 
for the most disgusting dishes ever devised by 
human ingenuity must visit Moscow. I adhere 
to it that the dog-market supplies a large portion 
of the population with fancy meats. No other 
use could possibly be made of the numberless 
squads of fat, hairless dogs tied together and 
hawked about by the traders in this article of 
traffic. I saw one man—he had the teeth of an 
ogre and a fearfully carnivorous expression of 


| eye—carry around a bunch of pups on each arm, 
sian. I believe he was born in Moscow. How | 


and cry aloud something in his native tongue, 
which I am confident had reference to the ten- 
derness and juiciness of their flesh. Dominico 
declared the man was only talking about the 


| breed—that they were fine rat-dogs; but I know 


| that was a miserable subterfuge. 


Such dogs 


| never caught a rat in this world; and if they 


did, it must have been with a view to the man- 
ufacture of sausages. 

A Russian peasant is not particular about the 
quality of his food, as may well be supposed from 
this general summary. Quantity is the main 
object. Grease of all kinds is his special luxury. 
The upper classes, who have plenty of money to 
spare, may buy fish from the Volga at its weight 
in gold, and mutton from Astrakan at fabulous 
prices; but give the Mujik his batrina (salt grease 
and honey boiled together), a loaf of black bread, 
and a peck of raw cucumbers, and he is happy. 
Judging by external appearances, very little 
grease seems to be wasted in the manufacture 
of soap. Indeed, I would not trust one of these 
Mujiks to carry a pound of soap any where for 
me, any more than I would a gallon of oil or a 
pound of candles. Once I saw a fellow grease 
his boots with a lump of dirty fat which he had 
picked up out of the gutter, but he took good 
care first to extract from it the richest part of 
the essence by sucking it, and then greasing his 
beard. ‘The boots came last. In all probabil- 
ity he had just dined, or he would have pocket- 
ed his treasure for another occasion, instead of 
throwing the remnant, as he did, to the nearest 
cat. 

In respect to the language, one might as well 
be dropped down in Timbuctoo as in a village 
or country town of Russia, for all the good the 
gift of speech would do him. It is not harsh, 
as might be supposed, yet wonderfully like an 
East India jungle when you attempt to penetrate 
it. I could make better headway through a 
boulder of solid quartz, or the title to my own 
house and lot in Oakland. Now I profess to be 
able to see as far into a mill-stone as most peo- 
ple, but I can’t see in what respect the Russians 
behaved any worse than other people of the 
Tower of Babel, that they should be afflicted 
with a language which nobody can hope to un- 
derstand before his beard becomes grizzled, and 
the top of his head entirely bald. Many of the 


better classes, to be sure, speak French and Ger 
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man; but even in the 

streets of Moscow I | 
could seldom find any } 
body who could dis- 
cover a ray of mean- 
ing in my French or 
German, which is al- 
most as plain as En- 
glish. 

Some people know 
what you want by in- 
stinct, whether they 
understand your lan- 
guage ornot. Not so 
the Russians. Ask 
for a horse, and they 
will probably offer 
you a fat goose; in- 
quire the way to your 
lodgings, and they are 
just as likely as not to 
show you the Found- 
ling Hospital or a liv- 
ery - stable; go into 
any old variety shop, 
and express a desire 
to purchase an Astra- 
kan breast-pin for 
your sweet-heart, and 
the worthy trader 
hands you a pair of 
bellows oran old blun- 
derbuss; cast your 
eye upon any old 
market-woman, and 
she divines at once 
that you are in search 
of a bunch of chick- 
ens or a bucket of 
raw cucumbers, and 


offers them to you at the lowest market-price ; | 


hint to a picture-dealer that you would like 
to have an authentic portrait of his Imperial 
Majesty, and he hands you a picture of the 
Iberian Mother, or St. George slaying the drag- 
on, or the devil and all his imps: in short, 
you can get any thing that you don’t want, 
and nothing that you do. If these people are 
utterly deficient in any one quality, it is a 
sense of fitness in things. They take the most 
inappropriate times for offering you the most 
inappropriate articles of human use that the 
imagination can possibly conceive. I was more 
than once solicited by the dealers in the mar- 
kets of Moscow to carry with me a bunch of 
live dogs, or a couple of freshly-scalded pigs, 
and on one occasion was pressed very hard to 
take a brass skillet and a pair of tongs. What 
could these good people have supposed I want- 
ed with articles of this kind on my travels? Is 
there any thing in my dress or the expression 
of my countenance—I leave it to all who know 
me—any thing in the mildness of my speech or 
the gravity of my manner, to indicate that I am 
suffering particularly for bunches of dogs or 


sealded pigs, brass skillets or pairs of tongs? | 
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PIGS, PUPS, AND PANS. 


Do I look like a man who labors under a chron- 
ic destitution of dogs, pigs, skillets, and tongs? 

It is quite natural that the traveler who finds 
himself for the first time within the limits of a 
purely despotic government should look around 
him with some vague idea that he must see the 
effeets strongly marked upon the external life 
of the people; that the restraints imposed upon 
popular liberty must be every where apparent 
So far as any thing of this kind may exist in 
Moscow or St. Petersburg, it is a notable fact 
that there are few cities in the world where it is 
less visible, or where the people seem more unre- 
strained in the exercise of their popular freedom 
Indeed it struck me rather forcibly after my ex- 
perience in Vienna and Berlin, that the Rus- 
sians enjoy quite as large a share of practical in- 
dependence as most of their neighbors. I was 
particularly impressed by the bold and independ- 
ent air of the middle classes, the politeness wit] 


| which even the lower orders address each other. 


and the absence of those petty and vexatious re- 
straints which prevail in some of the Germar 
States. The constant dread of infringing upor 
the police regulations; the extraordinary defer- 
ence with which men in uniform are regarded ; 
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A PASSAGE OF POLITENESS. 


the circumspect behavior at public places; the | 


nice and well-regulated mirthfulness, never over- 
stepping the strict bounds of prudence, which I 
had so often noticed in the northern parts of 
Germany, and which may in part be attributed to 
the naturally orderly and conservative character 


of the people, are by no means prominent feat- | 


ures in the principal cities of Russia. 

Soldiers, indeed, there are in abundance eyv- 
ery where throughout the dominions of the Czar, 
and the constant rattle of musketry and clang 
of arms show that the liberty of the people is not 
altogether without limit. 


I saw nothing in the line of military service | 


that interested me more than the Imperial Guard. 
Without vouching for the truth of the whole 
story connected with the history of this famous 
regiment, I give it as related to me by Dominico, 
merely stating as a fact within my own observa- 


tion, that there is no question whatever about the | 


peculiarity of their features. It seems that the 
Emperor Nicholas, shortly before the Crimean 
War, discovered by some means that the best 
fighting men in his dominions belonged to a cer- 
tain wild tribe from the north, distinguished for 
the extreme ugliness of their faces. The most 
remarkable feature was the nose, which stood 
straight out from the base of the forehead in the 
form of a triangle, presenting in front the ap- 
pearance of a double-barreled pistol. A stiff 
grizzly mustache underneath gave them a pecul- 
iarly ferocious expression, so that brave men 
quailed, and women and children fled from them 
in terror. The Emperor gave orders that all 
VoL. XX VI.—No. 155.—Q Q 


men in the ranks possessed of these frightful 
| noses should be brought before him. Finding, 
when they were mustered together, that there 
was not over one company, he caused a general 
average of the noses to be taken, from which he 
had a diagram carefully prepared and dissem- 
inated throughout the empire, calling upon the 
military commanders of the provinces to send 
| him recruits corresponding with the prescribed 
formula. 

In due time he was enabled to muster a thou- 
sand of these ferocious barbarians, whom he 
caused to be carefully drilled and disciplined. 
He kept them in St. Petersburg under his own 
|immediate supervision till some time after the 
attack upon Sebastopol, when, finding the for- 
anes of war likely to go against him, he sent 
| them down to the Crimea, with special instruc- 
| tions to the commander-in-chief to rely upon 
|them in any emergency. In compliance with 
| the Imperial order, they were at once placed in 
| the front ranks, and in a very few days had oc- 
| casion to display their fighting qualities. At 
the very first onslaught of the enemy they stood 
their ground manfully till the French troops had 
| approached within ten feet, when, with one ac- 
| cord, they took to their heels, and never stopped 
| running till they were entirely out of sight. It 
|was a disastrous day for the Russians. The 
|commander-in-chief was overwhelmed with 
|shame and mortification. A detachment of 
cavalry was dispatched in pursuit of the fugi- 
tives, who were finally arrested in their flight 
and brought back. ‘‘ Cowards!’’ thundered the 
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enraged commander, 
as they stood drawn 
up before him, “ mis- 
erable poltre ons! das- 
tards! Is this the way 
you do honor to your 
Imperial master? Am 
I to report to his most 
potent Majesty that, 
without striking one 
blow in his defense, 
you ran like sheep? 
Wretches, what have 
you to say for your- 
selves ?” 

‘* May it please your 
Excellency,” respond- 
ed the men, firmly and 
with unblenched faces, 
‘““we ran away, it is 
true; but we are not 
cowards, On the con- 
trary, Sire, we are 
brave men, and fear 
neither man nor beast. 
But your Excellency 
is aware that nature 
has gifted us with 
noses peculiarly open 
to unusual impres- 
sions. We have smell- 
ed all the smells known 
from the far North to 
the far South, from 
the stewed rats of 
Moscow to the carrion 
that lies mouldering 
upon the plains of the 
Crimea ; but, if it 
please your Highness, 
we never smelled 
Frenchmen before. There was an unearthly 
odor about them that filled our nostrils, and 
struck a mysterious terror into our souls.” 

‘* Fools,” roared the commander-in- chief, 
bursting with rage, ‘‘ what you smelled was no- 
thing more than garlic, to which these French- 
men are addicted.” 

**Call it as you will,” firmly responded the 
men with the noses, ‘‘it was too horrible to be 
endured. We are willing to die by the natural 
casualties of war, but not by unseen blasts of 
garlic, against which no human power can con- 
tend.” 

‘*Then,” cried the commander, in tones of 
thunder, ‘‘ I'll see that you die to-morrow by the 
natural casualties of war. You shall be put in 
the very front rank, and care shall be taken to 
have every man of you shot down the moment 
you undertake to run.” 

On the following day this rigorous order was 
carried into effect. The nose regiment was 
placed in front, and the battle opened with great 
spirit. The French troops swept down upon 
them like an avalanche. For an instant they | 
looked behind, but, finding no hope of escape in 
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that direction, each man of them suddenly grasp- 
ed up a handful of mud, and, dashing it over hi 
nostrils, shouted ‘‘ Death to the garlic-eaters !’ 
and rushed against the enemy with indescriba- 
ble ferocity. Never before were such prodigies 
of valor performed on the field of battle. The 
French went down like stricken reeds before the 
ferocious onslaught of the Imperial Guard. Their 
dead bodies lay piled in heaps on the bloody 
field. The fortunes of the day were saved, and, 
panting and bleeding, the men of Noses stood 
triumphantly in the presence of their chief. In 
an ecstasy of pride and delight he compliment- 
ed them upon their valor, and pronounced them 
the brightest nosegay in his Imperial Majesty’s 
service, which name they have borne ever since. 

The present Emperor, Alexander II., is more 
distinguished for his liberal views respecting the 
rights of his subjects than for his military pro- 
clivities. In private life he is much beloved, 
and is said to be a man of very genial social 
qualities. His predominating passion in this 
relation is a love of hunting. I have been told 
that he is especially great on bears. With all 
your experience of this manly pastime in Amer- 











ica, I doubt if you can form any conception of 
the bear-hunts in which the Autocrat of all the 
Russias has distinguished himself. Any body 
with nerve enough can kill a grizzly, but it re- 
juires both nerve and money to kill bears of 
iny kind in the genuine autocratic style. By 
in imperial ukase it has been ordered that when 
ny of the peasants or serfs discover a bear, 
within twenty versts of the Moscow and St. Pe- 
tersburg Railway, they must make known the 
fact to the proprietor of the estate, whose duty it is 
to communicate official information of the discov- 
ry to the Corresponding Secretary of the Czar. 
With becoming humility the Secretary announces 
the tidings to his royal master, who directs him 
to advise the distant party that his Majesty is 
much pleased, and will avail himself of his earli- 
‘st leisure to proceed to the scene of action. In 
the mean time the entire available force of the 
estate is set to work to watch the bear, and from 
three to five hundred men armed with cudgels, 
tin pans, old kettles, drums, etc., are stationed 
na circle around him. Dogs also are employed 
ipon this important service. ‘The advance trains, 
inder the direction of the Master Hunter, hav- 
ing deposited their stores of wines, cordials, and 
yrovisions, and telegraphic communications be- 
ng transmitted to head-quarters from time to 
time, it is at length privately announced that 
iis Imperial Majesty has condescended to honor 
the place with his presence, and should the saints 
not prove averse, will be there with his royal 
varty at the hour and on the day specified in the 
Imperial dispatch. The grand convoy is then 
put upon the track; dispatches are transmitted 
to all the stations; officers, soldiers, and guards 
ire required to be in attendance to do honor to 
their sovereign master—privately, of course, as 
this is simply an unofficial affair which nobody 
is supposed to know any thing about. The Em- 
peror having selected his chosen few; that is to 
say, half a dozen princes, a dozen dukes, a score 
wr two of counts and barons—all fine fellows and 
genuine bloods—proceeds unostentatiously to the 
iépot, in his hunting carriage (a simple little 
fair, manufactured at a cost of only forty thou- 
sand rubles or so), where he is astonished to see 
i large concourse of his admiring subjects, gayly 
interspersed with soldiers, all accidentally gath- 
ered there to see him off. Now hats are re- 
moved, bows are made, suppressed murmurs of 
delight run through the crowd; the locomotive 
whizzes and fizzes with impatience; bells are 
rung; arms are grounded; the princes, dukes, 
ind barons—jolly fellows as they are—laugh 
and joke just like common people ; bells ring 
wgain and whistles blow; a signal is made, and 
the Autocrat of all the Russias is off on his bear- 
hunt! 

In an hour, or two or three hours, as the case 
may be, the royal hunters arrive at the destined 
station. Should the public business be pressing 
it is not improbable the Emperor, availing him- 
self of the conveniences provided for him by 
Winans and Co., in whose magnificent present 
of a railway carriage he travels, has in the mean 
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time dispatched a fleet of vessels to Finland, ten 
or a dozen extra regiments of Cossacks to War- 
saw, closed upon terms for a loan of fifty mill- 
ions, banished various objectionable parties to 
the deserts of Siberia, and partaken of a game 
or two of whist with his Camerilla. 

But now the important affair of the day is at 
hand—the bear—the terrible black bear, which 
every body is fully armed and equipped to kill, 
but which every body knows by instinct is going 
to be killed by the Emperor, because of his Ma- 
jesty’s superior skill and courage on trying occa- 
sions of this sort. What a blessing it is to pos- 
sess such steadiness of nerve! I would not hesi- 
tate one moment to attack the most ferocious 
grizzly in existence, if I felt half as much con- 
fidence in my ability to killit. But the carriages 
are waiting; the horses are prancing; the hunt- 
ers are blowing their bugles; the royal party 
are mounting on horseback or in their carriages, 
as best may suit their taste, and the signal is 
given! A salute is fired by the Guard; huzzas 
ring through the air; and the Czar of all the 
Russias is fairly offon his hunt. Trees fly by; 
desert patches of ground whirl from under; versts 
are as nothing to these spirited steeds and their 
spirited masters, and in an hour or so the grand 
scene of action is reached. Here couriers stand 
ready to conduct the imperial hunters into the 
very jaws of death. Tie noble proprietor him- 
self, bare-headed, greets the royal pageant; the 
serfs bow down in Oriental fashion; the dashing 
young Czar touches his hunting-cap in military 
style and waves his hand gallantly to the ladies 
of the household, who are peeping at him from 
their carriages in the distance. Once more the 
bugle is sounded, and away they dash—knights, 
nobles, and all—the handsome and gallant Czar 
leading the way by several lengths. Soon the 
terrific cry is heard—* Halt! the bear! the bear! 
Halt!” Shut your eyes, reader, for you never 
can stand such a sight as that—a full-grown black 
bear, not two hundred yards off, in the middle 
of an open space, surrounded by five hundred 
men hidden behind trees and driving him back 
from every point where he attempts to escape. 
You don’t see the men, but you hear them shout- 
ing and banging upon their pots, pans, and ket- 
tles. Now just open one eye and see the Em- 
peror dismount from his famous charger, and de- 
liver the rein to a dozen domestics, deliberately 
cock his rifle, and fearlessly get behind the near- 
est tree within the range of the bear. By this 
time you perceive that Bruin is dancitig a pas 
seul on his hind legs, utterly confounded with 
the noises around him. Shut your eyes again, 
for the Emperor is taking his royal aim, and will 
presently crack away with his royal rifle. Hist! 
triggers are clicking around you in every direc- 
tion, but you needn’t be the least afraid, for al- 
though the bear is covered by a reserve of forty 
rifles, not one of the hunters has nerve enough 
to shoot unless officially authorized or personally 
desirous of visiting the silver-mines of Siberia. 
Crack! thug! The smoke clears away. By 
Jove! his Imperial Majesty has done it cleverly; 
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hit the brute plumb on the os frontis, or through 
the heart, it makes no difference which. Down 
drops Bruin, kicking and tearing up the earth at 
a dreadful rate; cheers rend the welkin; pots, 
pans, and kettles are banged. High above all 
rises the stern voice of the Autocrat, calling for 
another rifle, which is immediately handed to 
him. Humanity requires that he should at once 
put an end to the poor animal’s sufferings, and 
he does it with his accustomed skill. 


Now the bear having kicked his last, an in-| 


trepid hunter charges up to the spot on horse- 
back, whirls around it two or three times, care- 
fully examines the body with an opera-glass, 
returns, und approaching the royal presence with 
uncovered head, delivers himself according to 
this formula: ‘‘ May it please your most gal- 
Jant and Imperial Majesty, rue BEAR 18 DEAD!” 
The Emperor sometimes responds, ‘‘ Is he?” but 
usually contents himself by waving his hand in 
an indifferent manner, puffing his cigar, and 
calling for his horse. Sixteen grooms imme- 
diately rush forward with his Majesty’s horse ; 
and being still young and vigorous he mounts 
without difficulty, unaided except by Master of 
Stirrups. Next he draws an ivory-handled re- 


volver—a present from Colt of New York—and 
dashing fearlessly upon the bear, fires six shots 
into the dead body; upon which he coolly dis- 
mounts, and pulling forth from the breast of his 
hunting-coat an Arkansas bowie-knife—a pres- 
ent from the poet Albert Pike, of Little Rock— 


plunges that dangerous weapon into the bowels 
of the dead bear; then rising to his full height, 
with a dark and stern countenance, he holds the 
blood-dripping blade high in the air, so that all 
may see it, and utters one wild stentorian and 
terrific shout—‘‘ Harasho, harasho!” signifying 
in English—‘‘ Good: very well!” The ery is 
caught up by the princes and nobles, who with 
uncovered heads now crowd around their gallant 
Emperor, and waving their hats, likewise shout 
**Harasho, harasho!”— ‘‘ Good: very well!” 
Then the five hundred peasants rush in with 
their tin pans, kettles, and drums, and amidst the 
most amazing din catch up the inspiring strain, 


and deafen every ear with their wild shouts of | 


‘*Harasho, harasho !”— ‘**Good: very well!” 
Upon which the Emperor, rapidly mounting, 


places a finger in each ear, and still puffing his | 


cigar, rides triumphantly away. 
The bear is hastily gutted and dressed with 
flowers. 


When all is ready the royal party re- | 


turn to the railroad dépot, in a long procession | 


headed by his Majesty, and brought up in the 


rear by the dead body of Bruin borne on poles by | 
six-and-twenty powerful serfs. Refreshments in | 


the mean time have been administered to every 


body of high and low degree; and by the time | 


they reach the dépét there are but two sober in- 


dividuals in the entire procession—his royal Ma- | 
jesty and the bear. Further refreshments are ad- | 
ministered all round, during the journey bick to | 


St. Petersburg; and notwithstanding heis rigidly | 


prohibited by his physician from the use of stim- 
ulating beverages, it is supposed that a reaction 


has now taken place, which renders necessary a 
modification of the medical ukase. At all events, 
I am told the bear is sometimes the only really 
steady member of the party by the time the Im- 
perial pageant reaches the Palace. When the 
usual ceremonies of congratulation are over, a 
merry dance winds up the evening. After this 
the company disperses to prayer and slumber: 
and thus ends the great bear-hunt of his Majest) 
the Autocrat of all the Russias. ‘ 

The Russians have little or no humor, though 
they are not deficient in a certain grotesqu 
savagery bordering on the humorous. There is 
something fearfully vicious in the royal freaks 
of fancy of which Russian history furnishes us 
so many examples. We read with a shudder 
of the facetious compliment paid to the Italian 
architect by Ivan the Terrible, who caused th 
poor man’s eyes to be put out that he might 
never see to build another church so beautiful as 
that of St. Basil. We can not but smile at the 
grim humor of Peter the Great, who, upon see- 
ing a crowd of men with wigs and gowns at 
Westminster Hall, and being informed that they 
were lawyers, observed that he had but two in 
his whole empire, and he believed he would hang 
one of them as soon as he got home. AA still 
more striking though less ghastly freak of fancy 
was that perpetrated by the Empress Anne of 
Courland, who, on the occasion of the marriag 
of her favorite buffoon, Galitzin, caused a palacx 
of ice to be built, with a bed of the same material, 
in which she compelled the happy pair to pass 
their wedding night. The Empress Catherin 
II., a Pomeranian by birth, but thoroughly Rus- 
sian in her morals, possessed a more ardent 
temperament. What time she did not spend in 
gratifying her ambition by slaughtering men, she 
spent in loving them : 

“___for though she would widow all 
Nations, she liked man as an individual.” 

She never dismissed an old admirer until she 
had secured several new ones, and generally 
consoled those who had served her by a present 
of twenty or thirty thousand serfs. On the 
death of Lanskoi, it is recorded of her, that ‘she 
gave herself up to the most poignant grief, and 
remained three months without going out of her 
palace of Czarsko Selo,” thus perpetrating a very 
curious practical satire upon the holiest of hu- 
man affections. Her grenadier lover, Potemp- 
kin, according to the character given of him by 
the Count Segur, was little better than a gigantic 
and suvage buffoon—licentious and superstitious, 
bold and timid by turns—sometimes desiring to 
be King of Poland, at others a bishop or a monk. 
Of him we read that “‘ he put out an eye to free 
it from a blemish which diminished his beauty. 
Banished by his rival he ran to meet death in 
battle, and returned with glory.” Another pleas- 
ant little jest was that perpetrated by Suwarrow, 
who, after the bloody battle of Tourtourskaya, an- 
nounced the result to his mistress in an epigram 
of two dogyerel lines. This was the terrible 
warrior who used to sleep almost naked in a 
room of suffocating heat, and rush out to re- 
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view his troops in a linen jacket, with the ther- 
mometer of Reaumur ten degrees below freezing 
point. Of the Emperor Paul, the son of Cath- 
erine, we read that he issued an ukase against 
the use of shoe-strings and round hats; caused 


all the watch-boxes, gates, and bridges through- | 


yut the empire to be painted in the most glar- 
ing and fantastic colors, and passed a consid- 
rable portion of his time riding on a wooden 
rocking-horse—a degenerate practice for a scion 
of the bold Catherine, who used to dress her- 
self in men’s clothes and ride a-straddle on the 
back of a live horse to review her troops. A\l- 
sxander I., in his ukase of September, 1827, 
perpetrated a very fine piece of Russian humor. 
The period of military service for serfs is fixed 
at twenty years in the Imperial Guard, and 
twenty-two in other branches of the service. It 
is stated in express terms that the moment a 
serf becomes enrolled in the ranks of the army 
he is free! But he must not desert, for if he 
does he becomes a slave again. This idea of 
freedom is really refreshing. Only twenty or 
twenty-two years of the gentle restraints of Rus- 


sian military discipline to be enjoyed after be- | 


coming a free agent! ‘Then he may go off (at 


the age of fifty or sixty, say), unless disease or | 
gunpowder has carried him off long before, to | 


enjoy the sweets of hard labor in some 
agreeable desert, or the position of a watch- 
man on the frontiers of Siberia, where the 
climate is probably considered salubrious. 

These may be considered royal or prince- 
ly vagaries, in which great people are priv- 
ileged to indulge; but I think it will be 
found that the same capricious savagery of 
humor—if I may so call it— prevails to 
some extent among all classes of Russians. 
In some instances it can scarcely be associ- 
ated with any idea of mirthfulness; yet in 
the love of strange, startling, and incongru- 
ous ideas there is something bordering on 
the humorous. On Recollection Monday, 
for example, the mass of the people go out 
into the grave-yards, and spreading table- 
cloths on the mounds that cover the dead 
bodies of their relatives, drink quass and 
vodki to the health of the deceased, say- 
ing, ** Since the dead are unable to drink, 
the living must drink for them!” Rather a 
grave excuse one must think forintoxication. 

In the museum of Peter the Great at 
St. Petersburg stands the stuffed skin of his 
favorite servant—a gigantic Holsteiner—one 
of the most ghastly of all the grotesque and 
ghastly relics in that remarkable institution. 
It is not a very agreeable subject for the 
pencil of an artist, yet there is something 
30 original in the idea of stuffing a human 
being and putting him up for exhibition 
before the public that I am constrained to 
introduce the following sketch of this strange 
spectacle. 

In one of the arsenals is an eagle made 
of gun-flints, with swords for wings, daggers 
for feathers, and the mouths of cannons for 








eyes. A painting of the Strelitzes, in another, 
represents heaven as containing the Russian 
priests and all the faithful; while the other placc 
—a region of fire and brimstone—contains Jews, 
Tartars, Germans, and negroes! 

The winter markets of Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg present some of the most cadaverous speci- 
mens of the startling humor in which the Rus- 
sians delight. Here you find frozen oxen, calves, 
sheep, rabbits, geese, ducks, and all manner 
of animals and birds, once animate with life, 
now stiff and stark in death. The oxen stand 
staring at you with their fixed eyes and gory car- 


| cases ; the calves are jumping or frisking in skin- 


less innocence ; the sheep ba-a at you with open 
mouths, or cast sheep’s-eyes at the by-passers ; 
the rabbits, having traveled hundreds of miles, 
are jumping, or running, or turning somersaults 
in frozen tableaux to keep themselves warm, and 
soon withevery variety of flesh, fowl, and even fish. 
The butchers cut short these expressive prac- 
tical witticisms by means of saws, as one might 
saw a block of wood; and the saw-dust, which 
is really frozen flesh and blood in a powdered 
state, is gathered up in buckets and carried 
away by the children and ragamuffins to be 
made into soup. 


I can conceive of nothing humorous in these 
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people which is not associated in some way with | too, they were made available as musicians. J] 
the cruel and the grotesque. ‘They have many | have a notion the Russians entertain the sam 

£ noble and generous traits, but lack delicacy of | superstitious devotion to cats that the Banvan 

“ay : feeling. Where the range of the thermometer | of India do to cows, and the French and Ger- 
ie is from a hundred to a hundred and fifty degrees | mans to nasty little poodles. To see a grea 
Hi of Fahrenheit their character must partake in | shaggy boor, his face dripping with grease, h 
Be some sort of the qualities of the climate—fierce, | eyes swimming in vodki, sit all doubled w 
; rigorous, and pitiless in its wintry aspect, and | fondling and caressing these feline pets; hold 
without the compensating and genial tenderness | ing them in his hands ; pressing their velvety f 

of spring ; fitful and passionate as the scorching | to his eyes, cheeks, even lips; listening with 

heats of summer, and dark, stormy, and dreary | delight to their screams and squalls, is indeed a 

as the desolation of autumn. | curious spectacle. 
is & I could not but marvel, as I sat in some of | Now have no unchristian feeling toward any 
Bt the common traktirs, at the extraordinary affec- | of the brute creation; but I don’t affect cats 
4 g tion manifested by the Russians for cats. It | Nor can I say that I greatly enjoy their musi: 
él appeared to me that the proprietors must keep | I heard the very best bands of tom-cats every 
2: a feline corps expressly for the amusement of | night during my sojourn in Moscow, and con 
5 their customers. At one of these places I saw | sider them utterly deficient in style and execu 
: at least forty cats, of various breeds, from the con- | tion. It belongs, I think, to the Music of Futu- 
fines of Tartary to the city of Paris. They were | rity, so much discussed by the critics of Euro; 

a up on the tables, on the benches, on the floor, | during the past few years—a peculiar school of 

out under the benches, on the backs of the tea-drink- | anti-melody that requires peop'e yet to be bor 

fe ers, in their laps, in their arms——every where. | to appreciate it thoroughly. The discords may 

i) [ strongly suspected that they answered the | be very fine, and the passion very striking and 

; purpose of waiters, and that the owner relied | tempestuous, but it is worse than thrown awa) 

i upon them to keep the plates clean. Possibly, | on an uncultivated ear like mine. 
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THE WIDOW THORN’S FIRST 
MARRIAGE. 


“ a don’t mind tellin’ you, seein’ 

you've been so long with us; maybe 
you'd like to hear it. It’s an age a’most since I 
spoke about the past to any except my own kith 
and kin; but, somehow, you seem like one of 
the family.” 

With these preliminary observations the un- 
tinished stocking was laid aside; the knitting- 
needles placed crosswise upon it, with the ball 
if blue yarn between ; a tortoise-shell box drawn 
from the depths of a capacious apron-pocket, and 
i.pinch of snuff extracted therefrom, which being 
duly administered, the narrative was begun: 

‘* My sister Letty and I were all the children 
mother had. Letty was the older by two years ; 
and a better girl than she never walked the 
earth, although I say it who, perhaps, oughtn’t 
to. She wasn’t pretty, to be sure; but a neater 
body no one need want to see—and when she 
was dressed she looked jest nice enough to be 
the wife of the best man inthe land. However, 
Letty never seemed to think much about herself 
one way or t’other, but was forever a-fixin’ of me 
when we went any wheres, and allers a-praisin’ 
if my good looks. Whether I was handsome 
yr not a'n’t forme to say. At any rate, I hada 
good many beaus; all the young farmers for 
miles round, who'd ’a had me believe there 
was none like me whether I wanted to or no. 
Che truth is, I was vain enough without bein’ 
ny more so, and by the time I was seventeen I 
thought I might marry a prince if I could only 
a sot eyes on one. There was Seth Potter, a 
tall, raw-boned fellow—they called him Long 
Potter—who come away over from Sal’sbury, on 





tother side of the mountain. He married Sally 
Lewis. And then there was Ralph Higgins and 
Elam Jackson, and a whole string of others as 
long as my arm—all of ’em dead now and under 
the sod but Ralph, and he’s nigh ten year older’n 
me. They say his mem’ry’s pretty fur gone. 
My old man was the last to die. I suppose it'll 
be my turn next. But bless you! I feel as 
young as ever I did; only now and then my 
eves get kind o’ dim, and here and there ’s a 
year or two seems left out, much as if I'd been 
to sieep durin’ that time. But this a’n’t what I 
was agoin’ to tell you. Be it? 

‘I didn’t feel any the worse of the beaus who 
run after me, except perhaps the gran’father of 
our gal; but I was young then, and thought of 
nothin’ else but dress, and kitin’ round to this 


ind that frolic, and havin’ all the fun there was | 


to be got. But as I was sayin’, there was one 
whom I did care a little concernin’, and that 
was Luke Thorn. Ihadn’t thought much about 
marryin’ of him one way or t’other. He was 
different from most of the young men, and I 
couldn't help preferrin’ keepin’ company with 
him. I wish I’d liked him then as well as I did 
afterward, and thought more of the Bible and 
what the minister said, and been in all like sis- 
ter Letty—in such case I shouldn't have this to 


| —that is, the folks did all round these parts 
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tell you, but something pleasanter maybe. ‘The 
Lord does every thing for good, though ; so we're 
told. 

‘In the big house that stands on the hill, to 
the right, jest before you come to town, lived 
Squire Bonsall. He wasn’t Squire no more’n 
you are at this minute, but we called him Squire 
and 
all because his father before him had been Squire. 
Hugh Bonsall was said to be the richest man in 
thecounty. He was about five-and-twenty years 
of age, and had the name of bein’ the hardest 
drinker any wheres to be found. His father 
died jest after he come of age, and left him all 
his property, for the mother’d been dead long 
back. Old Squire Bonsall was a glum sort of 
man, who had allers held his head pretty high, 
in spite of what people said of him—for he wa’n't 
any better’n his neighbors for all he was so rich 
—and there was some talk of his havin’ come to 
own what he did not by honest means quite 

3e that as it may, he wasn’t liked much, and 
there was no one to grieve for him but his own 
flesh and blood. The young Squire was rather 
handsome; at least all the women folks thought 
so, and I along with the rest. He was jest as 
different from Luke Thorn as could be, although, 
as I have said, the Squire was good-lookin’ ; and 
so was Luke. But their ways wa’n’t alike, and 
there was little in common between ’em. Luke 
had blue eyes, and the Squire’s were black. 
The Squire’s hair was straight, and Luke’s curly. 
They were both good-sized men, which was all 
the resemblance there was; and that a’n’t much, 
as I take it. 

** Luke, he lived on the next farm to this; it 
was his father’s place. The old man Thorn was 
pretty well to do—and so was my father; but 
there were five others besides Luke, and only 
two of us. Bein’ such near neighbors, of course 
there was a good deal of goin’ back’ards and for- 
’ards ’twixt the two honses. The Thorn gals, 
they used to come through our garden to the right 
of us here; and we'd run in to them pretty often 
They had the palin’s took off their fence; for it 
was a short cut, you see, and saved us the trouble 
of goin’ out into the road. In this way Luke 
and me saw considerable of each other. Some- 





times at night they'd all come in of a bunch, and 
such times as we'd have—well, I never! This 
here house would pretty nigh shake with the 
noise we'd make. ‘Them Thorn gals was lively 
ones. Lucy, Ann, and Margaret. I allers 
liked Lucy the best of ’em; but sister Letty and 
Ann were closer’n two peas in a pod. 

** Now Luke had been keepin’ company with 
me for five or six months, I reckon. I mean 
he’d been more’n usually clever to me about that 
time — we were allers together considerable— 
when one day as I was goin’ down our lane 
here, that runs ‘cross lots to town, who should I 
meet, face to face, but young Squire Bonsall? 
I'd never more’n spoken to him before; and 
what’s he do when he see me a-comin’ but get 
down from his horse and wait by the big tree 
till I come up. 
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“**Good-mornin’, Miss Grace,’ says he. I| 
was proud of my name, and liked to hear my- | 
self called ‘Miss’ in them days. But I kept 
straight on, only sayin’ ‘ Good-day’ back to him ; 
for the folks round didn’t think it quite right for 
a young woman to be seen talkin’ with him. 
But I hadn’t walked fur when I heerd him close 
behind me, and pretty soon he spoke to me agin: 

*** What's your hurry, Miss Grace ?’ 

***T a’n’t in any great hurry, Mr. Bonsall,’ 
says I. ‘Iwas jest a-goin’ to the village to get 
somethin’ for mother, that’s all.’ 

***T’m goin’ that way,’ says he, ‘so we'll walk 
together.’ 

***You was goin’ t’other way when I met 
you.’ I said this kind o’ sharp, for I wasn’t 
much pleased with his company. 

**¢So I was,’ he answers; ‘but I didn’t ex- 
pect to meet any thing so pretty as you, Miss 
Grace. You wouldn’t have me keep on when I 
can do so much better, would you ?’ 

***T'd have you go any way you please. It 
don’t make no difference to me which way your 
road turns.’ I was half angered when I spoke. 
I didn’t exactly like what he’d said, comin’ from 
him. If any one else had said it, I don’t know 
as I'd ’a minded it, for I was a vain chit, and 
liked flatt’ry. 

‘*¢Tf I thought you meant that, Miss Grace,’ 
says he, ‘I'd go and drown myself.’ 

*** What in ?’ I says, lookin’ him right in the 
eyes. 

‘He flushed up some, for he knew what I 
meant well enough, and for a long time he kept 
rather quiet. We walked on till we come to 
the turnpike. There I meant to tell hiin he 
mustn’t go any further, though, to speak the 
truth, I felt quite proud because he’d taken no- 
tice of me, but I was ashamed to be seen walkin’ 
with him, He mounted his horse—he’d been 
leadin’ it all this time—without my sayin’ any 
thing, and when he was ready to start he bid me 
good-by, and told me not to lose my heart to 
any one [I met, for if I did he'd certainly do 
what he said. I suppose he meant drown him- 
self, 

‘*T nodded to him, and said I wasn’t quite so 
soft as he took me for. He laughed, and rode 
away. 

“I got what mother wanted, and reached home 
in about an hour’s time, little dreamin’ I should 
ever be troubled much with Hugh Bonsall’s com- 





pany. But sure enough that very evenin’, as I 
stood talkin’ with Luce Thorn at our gate, who | 
should come along but him. I kind o’ started, 
for I didn’t see him till he got close to us. Luce | 
she nudged me when she saw he was goin’ to 
stop, and for a few minutes I didn’t know what 
to do or say. 

““*So you got back safe, Miss Grace?’ says 
the Squire. 

‘*Luce snickered some, as gals will, but he 
didn’t seem to notice it; and I answers, 

“** Yes, Sir” That was about all I could say, 
and stood clinkin’ the latch of the gate. 

***T didn’t expect to get lost,’ I says, after a! 


while, for I thought I must say somethin’, and | 
saw Luce wasn't goin’ to speak. 

*** No?’ says he, as if he thought there had 
been a chance of it, and then we were all sti]! 
agin. 

**Presently he asked if father was in, and J 
told him he was. I opened the gate; Luc: 
made some excuse to get away, and the Squire 
and [ went in together. 

‘* It happened that father had gone to the barn, 
and mother was in at Miss Thorn’s, so I ask 
him to sit down and wait. He said he would 
if I'd keep him company till father come. 

*** But sha’n’t I tell him you want him ? 
says I. 

**¢T’m in no hurry,’ he says; so we sot down 
Pretty soon I heard Letty movin’ about in ou: 
room overhead, and after a while down shy 
come. It was jest what I expected. I ha 
half a mind to make some excuse, and go after 
father, but I hadn't time to get away. She was 
real beat when she saw who was with me. The 
Squire had often been to the farm to see father, 
but it was generally in the daytime, and hy 
seldom came into the house—only once befor 
that I remember. 

‘**When Letty saw ’twas Hugh Bonsall— 
there was no light lit, and the room was kind « 
dark, so at first she thought it was Luke—shx 
goes and sits away off at the window. Letty al- 
lers had a way of showin’ her likes and dislikes, 
for all she was so good and gentle. I saw she 
didn’t relish his bein’ there, and it made me fee] 
rather uncomfortable. I couldn’t say much. 

‘* He staid a while longer, and I wished he’ 
go; for it did seem real forlorn to have him 
sittin’ there, and Letty never sayin’ a word, an 
I only ‘yes’ and ‘no’ to his questions. I 
might be accordin’ to Scriptur’, which says y 
mustn’t say only ‘yea’ and ‘nay’ for fear of 
somethin’ worse. But that a’n't the way 
take it. 

*¢ After a while he riz to go, and I never fel 
so relieved in all my life. 

*** Good-night,’ he says to Letty, and he put 
out his hand to me, and drew me along wit! 
him gently. I was glad Letty didn’t see this 
but I feared she'd think queer of my goin’ wit! 
him. I reckon I wouldn't have gone if | 
thought a bit; but I did before I knew quit 
what I was doin’. 

***Grace,’ he says, ‘droppin’ the Miss—i 
thought he was rather anxious to get rid of it— 
‘I don’t want your father to-night. I com 
here to see you.’ 

**He said it, as he might ’a said any thing 
else, quiet enough; but he was never without 
liquor in him, and I didn’t know how much it 
had to do with this. 

‘‘ ¢ What did you want of me, Mr. Bonsall ’ 

*« He looked at me a while without answerin 
and tried to take myhand. I drew it from him. 
and then I heerd Luke comin’ out of their gate 

‘**Some other time,’ says Hugh, ‘I'll tell 
you ;’ and as Luke come one way, the Squir 
went the other. 


i 
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‘¢* Who's that?’ says Luke, loud enough for | But there were reasons, for all I couldn’t get at 
him to hear. Maybe he meant he should. I, ’em. MaybeI didn’tcareto. They say there’s 
don’ know. none so blind as them who won’t see. Any how, 

‘*It was Squire Bonsall,’ I says, ‘to see fa- | ‘twas all a jumble in my mind. If the Squire 
her.’ I didn’t dare tell an out-and-out lie. | would only leave off drinkin’ and gamblin’, I 

Father's away to the barn; so he wouldn't go | thought—for they said he did both—I didn’t 
io him.’ I ought to ’a told Luke more, but I | know but what I might come to like him. ‘To 
lidn’t think he’d a right to expect it. be sure I had a kind of hankerin’ after Luke all 

‘*We found Letty where I left her, and soon | this time; but him and me ‘d had a quarrel be- 
mother j’ined us, with Miss Thorn and Ann, | cause of the Squire’s comin’ so much to our 
and father come in from the barn; but I didn’t | house, and so he kept away pretty much him- 
speak a word then of the Squire havin’ been | self. Then, as I’ve said before, I wasn’t so 
- re for him. Luke was more’n usually quiet. | much in love with him but I could live without 
rather guessed he was uneasy about that. It | him; and young gals are more or less uppish in 
was nateral enough if he was, for a more jeal- | their notions of marryin’, and I wasn’t behind 
yus cretur I never knew than Luke of me along | any of ’em. I was flattered by the Squire’s no- 
about then. That night, when Letty and I | tice of me; and a wonder it is I wasn’t over 
were alone up stairs, she turns to me and says, | head and ears in love with him right off. Ef’t 
+ “Whee did Hugh Bonsall want, Grace ?’ hadn’t been for Luke I don’t know but I might. 
‘He come to see father, Letty,’ says I, al- | The fact is, gals of my age then a’n’t acquainted 








tn 


most chokin’ with the lie I told. ‘ That’s what | with their ownselves, and when they have two 
he said,’ I added, for my conscience gave me a/| or three beaus it’s hard for ‘em to tell which 
twinge. they do like the most unless one of ‘em’s a long 


‘** He came to see you,’ says Letty, lookin’ | ways better’n the others. Nance Doolittle, she 
ight at me. ‘ Didn’t he tell you so out by the | was a cousin of ourn—they lived in the village 
gate ?’ |there where Jacob Doolittle lives; he’s her 
‘“Well, if I'd been struck by lightnin’, I | nephew—she was a-goin’ to marry such a fine 
couldn't been more astonished than I was. I | young man who was in the tailorin’ trade over 
hadn’t any idee that Let was so cute. It did |to Cornwall. He'd taken a great shine to her 
stagger me some; so I up and told her all about | when she was there, so folks said; and I thought 
it as fur as I knew. why shouldn't I do as well as she, if not better ? 
“**Oh, sister!’ says Letty, with her good, | This pestered mé considerable thinkin’ on’t. It’s 
kind voice, puttin’ her two arms round my neck, | allers the way. If one marries a duke, another 
I hope you won't have any thing to do with | must marry his older brother. Nancy was good- 
him; you'll be miserable all your life if you do. | lookin’ enough, and one or two of the young 
There’s poor Luke’—Luke was allers a favor- | men that come to see me kept company with her, 
ite of hern; not that she loved him, only as a | and pretended to think amazin’ much of her, 
sister may—‘ who likes you better’n any one in | too; but for my part I never could see where 
the world. What’ll he do if you should lose | the attractions was. I allers remembered what 
your heart to this man ?’ | mother said to old Miss Clickett when she first 
‘I drew myself away from her somewhat im- | heard of Nance’s marryin’; but it didn’t make 
patient, and says I, no difference to me. Says mother, ‘ Fine feath- 
‘** Who said any thing about fallin’ in love | ers don’t make fine birds.’ Them’s the words she 
and marryin’? I didn’t. Neither did Hugh | spoke. I allers thought of it; but laws! I was 
sonsall as 1 knows on. What’s it to do with | too young and giddy then to see the sense in it. 
Luke ?” ** Well, it was along in August when one day 
“She wa’n't a bit angry with me, but only | Hugh come into the garden where I was, and 
shook her head, and looked kind o’ sorrowful as | before I knew of his bein’ there he stood right 
she undressed herself for bed. I thought she | aside of me. He asked me to go to a picnic 
prayed a little longer than was common with | with him next day down toward Torrington. 
her that night. Perhaps she prayed for me— | Now I should like to have gone first-rate—no- 
the Lord knows! thin’ would ’a pleased me better, but I didn’t see 
‘*Next mornin’ she seemed to have forgotten | fit to tell him so, because ‘twas out of the ques- 
all about it, and was as cheery as alark. Letty |tion my goin’ with him. I knew there wasn't 
allers had a good share of sperrits. She wasn’t \@ girl who thought any thing of herself round 
noisy, like some folks, but never downcast. It | about for miles that would go any wheres with 





was her religion kept her up, I guess. Hugh Bonsall, except, maybe, to prayer-meetin’, 
‘“‘ After that I begun to think considerable | and that wasn’t a likely place for him. 
about Hugh Bonsall, and if he really was in | ‘Ten know very well I won't go with you,’ 


‘arnest and wanted mé to marry him. It was IT says; ‘and if I would father nor mother 
jest like me; for ef ’t had been any body else I | wouldn't hear to it.’ 

wouldn't ’a sladed about him no more’n Idid| ‘* He didn’t seem to mind what I said much. 
of the rest of em. But as it was, I pestered my | I thought he'd be angry at first. Then he told 
life and soul out of me a’most thinkin’. The | me how he'd left off all his bad habits, and was 
more I thought the more dissatisfied I was with | never goin’ to drink another drop or throw an- 
myself, and for no reason as I could make out. | other die as long as he lived. 
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‘***T owe it to you, Grace,’ he says; ‘ for ever 
since the day I met you in the lane down yon- 
der I made up my mind to give up all my bad 
ways and try to be worthy the girl I love.’ 

**T looked up at him when he said this, for I 
didn’t exactly ketch his meanin’, and all to once, 
before I'd thought what 1 was goin’ to say, I 
asks him, 

*** Who do you love ?’ 

*** You, Grace. Who should it be but you ?’ 
Jest then I thought I heerd mother callin’. 

‘** Haven’t you got any thing to say to me, 
Grace ?’ he says. 

‘*T grew all over red, up even to the roots of 
my hair. 

***Tf you really mean what you say,’ I says, 
‘you may ask father.’ I did hear mother callin’ 
then certain, so I ran in. 

‘*T felt nervous and fidgety all that day. To- 
ward sun-down Luke come into the yard where 
I was milkin’. We hadn’t spoken much togeth- 
er for quite a spell. He stood close to me while 
I milked old brindle. I remember it jest as if 
it was to-day. When I got done he acted like 
as if he didn’t want me to go in, but kept talkin’ 
to me as though he had somethin’ to say behind 
it all that wouldn’t come quite so easy. Bym- 
by he begun to talk a little sweet. 

*** Luke Thorn,’ says I, ‘you mustn’t say 
these things to me.’ 

‘** Why not?’ he asks, with a smile; for he 
thought it was only my pettish ways, and he 
was used to them. 

“* Because you mustn’t,” I says. ‘It’s not 
proper.’ He laughed outright this time. 

‘* «Why isn’t it proper then?’ he says. 
nothin’ more’n I’ve been accustomed to.’ 

‘** Because I’m to be the wife of some one 
else—that’s why, Mr. Thorn.’ 

‘*T was sorry after I said it, but I couldn’t 
take it back. I shall never forget how he look- 
ed. He was dreadfully cut up. Pretty soon he 
walked straight off, and left me standin’ where 
I was. 

‘* That night I felt as if I ought to tell Letty 
what Hugh had said to me in the garden. I 
couldn’t, though, for the life of me. But it 
wasn’t long a secret. Two days after father 
come in from the barn, and I knew by his looks 
that Hugh ’d been speakin’ to him. Him and 
mother talked it over by themselves before they 
said anything tome. When they did Letty was 
by. Letty didn’t take to it kindly. Ididn’t ex- 
pectshe would. Father and mother both thought 


‘It’s 


it a good match, providin’ he’d reformed, and | 
At any rate, it was | 


wouldn’t backslide none. 
agreed, if I liked him, he should have a fair 
trial. Father would rather it had been some 
other ; and I could see mother didn’t know what 
to think concernin’ Luke. She didn’t say any 
thing of him to me: I reckon she and Miss 
Thorn talked about us. 

‘* As for myself, I tried not to think of him at 
all, and it wasn’t so hard; for I’d begun to con- 
sider myself most as good as married to Hugh. 
I did wish Luke and Id parted friends ; but then 


| me as the first hour we were married. 
didn’t last long. 
| was a cloud gatherin’, and I knéw before a great 





he’d gone off in a huff, and it wasn’t for me to 
make advances. Luce, she wa’n't so friendly 
neither. I suppose she thought I hadn’t treated 
Luke quite right. I was sorry she was offended, 
but I cale’lated she’d get over it. Otherwise I 
was rather sot up about marryin’ the Squire. 
‘*Hugh kept remarkable steady—more so’n 
I expected he would. I don’t know as he drank 
any all that time. He seemed very fond of m 
too; and I got to likin’ him quite well enongh 
to marry him, I thought. There was hardly a 
night he wa’n’t to our house, and sometimes 
durin’ the day. We were married along in th: 
winter, in December—jest after I'd turned 
eighteen. I might ’a waited till spring, but 
Hugh was so anxious, and begged so hard, fa- 
ther thought it wasn’t quite fair to put him off 
inasmuch as he’d done what was required of 
him; so I give in, and let him have his ow 
way about it. I missed mother and Letty at first, 
but they come to see me as often as they could. 
Hugh was mostly to home, so I didn’t get lone- 
some, and after I got settled I found enongh 
to keep me busy the whole day long. Time 
passed glib enough, and I'd begun to think J 
hadn’t made a mistake in marryin’ the Squire, 
for every thing was pleasant, and he as fond of 
But this 
Toward spring I saw there 


while it would break right over me; and sur 
enough it did. Hugh kind o’ wearied of me, 
wearied of the house, and every thing. H« 
would be gone whole days at a time often. 

didn’t know where exactly; but I suspected 
jt must be to the tavern, for he come home al- 
lers the worse for liquor, and all-fired cross and 
ugly at times. He’d curse and swear dreadful 
if any thing went wrong; and once or twic: 
he threatened to strike me if I didn’t keep my 
tongue, for my blood riz right up when he went 
on so, blamin’ me for what couldn’t be helped, 
often. Still I did my best to keep him to home 
and now and then I thought to wean him of 
drink, for he seemed sorrowful-like when he 
hadn't any liquor in him. I felt a little cheery 
and hopeful at such times; but mostly I was 
downhearted, and wished myself back home 
agin. Now and then my thoughts would run 
on Luke Thorn; and I thought how much bet- 
ter and happier I'd ’a been if I'd married him 
Once I told Hugh so, and it angered him, so | 
kept quiet afterward. I managed to get on as 
long as I had mother and Letty to cheer me 
but the Squire took a notion he’d rather lower- 
ed himself by marryin’ me, and swore with a big 
oath he’d put a stop to this gaddin’ back and 
forth, as he called it. I had to keep pretty clos« 
after that. Now and then I managed to sli} 
away; but he kept a pretty sharp look-out, and 
for some reason he was mostly to home for quite 
a spell at that time. I reckon he hadn’t any 
money: we were allers pretty scant, and I cale- 
‘lated then he’d spent near all he ever had 
That summer Letty grew sick. Them days 
was sadder than any I want to see agin. I al- 
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lers loved Letty. We were the only two, you 
see, and it would ’a been somethin’ very un- 
‘common if I hadn’t. I did so hope and pray 
she'd get well—prayed in my heart, I mean, for 
I'd left off kneelin’ to God ever since I'd got to 
a young woman. ‘That comes of pride and 
stubbornness, and it was hard to bring myself 
to it agin. But it wasn’t any use to pray, as 
fur as she was concerned. She died. That was 
jest before my child was born. Oh how I wish- 
ed it was me instead! She was too good for 
this world; so I reckon the Lord thought it best 
to remove her. It was hard to lose her; and 
she so young too—jest twenty her last birthday, 
and that happened in July: it was September 
then. It seems to me gentle, amiable folks al- 
lers are took first. I remember readin’ a piece 
of po’try somewheres, sayin’ so. Mother bore 
up pretty resolute: a dreadful blow it was to 
her; she seemed to grow old after it fast. Id 
seen sister in her coffin, and went home the 
night before the funeral. Death appeared to 
give her the only thing she'd ever needed to 
make her as nigh perfect as could be, and that 
was beauty. She looked like an angel; and she 


is one, if God makes angels of them as goes | 


from here. I found Hugh in one of his tan- 
trums. He swore I should stay to home and 
mind my work—we hadn’t any help, he’d sent 
what we had away—and as for goin’ to thé fu- 
neral, not a step should I take. He stuck to 
it, and I had to give up. Mother sent for me; 
but what could Ido? Father couldn't think it 
right to interfere between husband and wife no- 
how; and so I had to stay where I was. They 
say a body’s heart makes sunshine. Maybe 
mine made it seem more cloudy ’n it was; but 
there was no need of it, for a darker, dismaler 
afternoon I never did see; with the fine rain 
fallin’ the whole time, hardly big enough to see 
it—which would ’a been somethin’ of a relief— 
and I sittin’ at the window, watchin’ the fune- 
ral as it wound along through the lane; and the 
bell a-tollin’ all the while like a voice callin’ to 
me to come. I could see them in the church- 


| 


yard too—for it was high ground where we lived | 


—mother and father and the Thorns; I picked 
‘em out from all the rest. I fancied I could 
a’most hear the dirt rattlin’ on the coffin; and 
when ‘twas all over I sat down on the floor and 
cried till the tears wouldn’t flow any longer, and 
my head ached as ef ’twould split. 

‘‘Then Hugh come into the room, and seein’ 
me sittin’ there with my eyes all swelled and 
red, he orders me to get up and leave off eryin’ 

**Oh Hugh!’ I says, for my heart was most 
breakin’, and [ thought he might soften to me 
at such a time. 

“**Get up and do as I bid you!’ With that 
he helps me up by the arm rather rough. 

““*Qh Hugh!’ I says; ‘don’t treat me so; 
don’t speak to me so unkind.’ He’d been drink- 
in’ considerable, I could see. I put my hand 
on his shoulder, and leaned my head upon it. 

** *Get away!’ he says. 

**T didn’t move, for I felt so friendless, with 


no one to comfort me but him. Seein’ I didn't 
stir, he took me by the wrist, and flung me off; 
andI fell. Iwasn’t stunned; but I couldn't move 
—not enough to get up. He seemed frightened 
at first, and then he lifted me on to the sofa. I 
suffered a good deal of pain; and when the doc- 
tor come—for Hugh went to fetch him—they 
undressed me and put me to bed. That same 
night my baby was born. 

“I got well slowly; but I did get well at 
last, and glad I was to be about agin. My 
poor child was pretty enough. At any rate I 
thought so, for I loved it dearly. It was fat 
and healthy-lookin’, and patient as any lamb. 
Hugh seldom took any notice of it, and when 
he did "twas only for a time. He didn’t seem 
to like it. I did hope it would make some dif- 
ference in him; but if a man’s wife can't, his 
children never will. It was a great comfort to 
me. ‘There was little enough sunshine for m« 
aside from it. It seemed to have come in plac« 
of sister Letty; and when it grew bigger I meant 
to call it after her, but as it was I got to callin 
it Chunk, because it was so fat. 

** As near as I remember, it was in January, 
or, perhaps, the early part of February, I don’t 
exactly know which now, when Hugh come 
home one night worse’n I'd ever seen him be- 
fore. The fire was gettin’ rather low, for I’d 
put the last I had on’t; but there was a goodly 
number of live coals in among the ashes yet, 
enough to keep baby and me tolerably warm 
where we was sittin’, close to’t, so’s to get as 
much heat as we could. I thought Hugh look- 
ed unusual wild about the eyes; and he seemed 
cold, too, for he was all of a shiver. It had been 
snowin’ like seven furies outside all day, and 
he was covered with it. I spoke to him, but 
he didn’t make me no answer, only stalked right 
up in front of the fire, and gave it a kick witl 
his foot. 

‘**Why don’t you put more wood on?’ he 
says. 

‘¢*T ain’t got none, Hugh,’ I answered. 

‘¢ ¢ What's that ?’ he asks, pointin’ to the child 

‘¢*'That’s Chunk,’ I says, thinkin’ to quiet 
him. ‘Don’t you know Chunk ?’ 

** He looked at her for a minute with his wild 
eyes seemin’ more wild in the light of the fire, 
which had brightened up some when he stirred 
it. 

**¢Chunk or a back-log,’ says he, ‘on the 
fire it must go!’ 

‘¢The child screamed when he caught her in 
his arms; and I held fast to her till he wrenched 
her from me. The next minute she was strug- 
glin’ among the hot ashes. Her cries went 
through me like so many knives. 

‘**Good Heavens!’ I said, ‘what have yon 
done ?’ 

“‘T thought her time had come then. He 
stood between me and the fire. I tried to get 
by him, but he kept me off, and looked at me so 
savagely [ should have been frightened if I'd 
cared about myself at all, but my only thought 
was how to get at baby. Her clothes had begun 
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to smoke—great clouds went up the chimney, 
and I knew then she’d be burnt to a cinder if I 
didn’t save her. Luckily her skirts were wet 
from havin’ been in Hugh's arms. I made one 
more effort. I knew it was the only chance. 
This time I got past him, and dragged her off 
before her clothes ketched fire, but the poor lit- 
tle thing’s hands, and arms, and face were burnt 
to blisters. He seemed to have some sort of idee 
at that moment what it was he’d thrown on 
the fire—he looked a little scared. When I'd 
wrapped baby in her blanket I made a run for 
the door, and locked it on the outside. [I list- 
ened a while thinkin’ he might try to bu’st it 
open, but he didn’t. I heard him go to the 
bureau, and open one of the drawers. I slipped 
down stairs, got my bonnet and shawl froin off 
the peg in the kitchen, and away I started for 
father’s, with baby in my arms. I trembled all 
the while lest Hugh should follow me. It was 
pitch dark, and the snow was fallin’ like mad; 
and I had a good two-mile walk before me. The 
wind blew so it wasn’t easy gettin’ along ag’inst 
it, and the snow had drifted in a good many 
places so’s to be knee-deep or more. When I 
got to the lane I found it all choked up. I didn’t 
dare turn back, for I knew if Hugh chanced to 
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| direction. I wasn’t quite clear in my head, and 


get out—and I didn’t know but he had—he’d | 
track me right off, and then I'd be sure to meet | 


him. 
in. 

seemed to drift right in and bank up. I hadn't 
gone fur when it seemed as if all my strength 
give way to once, and down I went. I lay there 
some time, although I tried hard to get up; but 
it wa’n't no use, for I sunk down jest so often. 
My limbs seemed stiff, and it appeared to me I 
was cased in ice. The wind was blowin’ straight 
at me, and howlin’ like a demon. When it was 
still, sometimes I could hear baby ery, and every 
now and then feel her move in my arms; but 
when she was quiet I got dreadful anxious and 
nervous. At last I got up. 
I'd been to sleep. I felt so queer. I couldn’t tell 
where I was till I spied the big tree ahead of 
me. Then thought I to myself ‘I'll get there 
ef 't kills me. 


The gate stood partly open, and I turned | 
The snow was amazin’ deep just there, it | 


this puzzled me. I didn’t know what to mak 
of it at first. All to once it struck me it might 
be father breakin’ a way through the snow. When 
it got quite close to me I tried to call out. I: 
took me some time to find my voice, but I did 
at last. 

‘** What's that?’ I heerd some one say. I: 
sounded like Luke. Then father shouted t 
the horses to be still, and I called out agin, this 
time a little louder. 

“**Good God, it’s Grace!’ I heerd Luke sa; 
as he come round the tree. Then I saw both 
their faces lookia’ down at me, and I knew ‘twas 
mornin’, 

‘*T suppose they lifted me between ’em and 
carried me away to the house. I wasn’t an) 
the wiser for’t; if I was I’ve forgotten. I think 
I must ’a been pretty nigh dead when they found 
me. I lay sick a long time to home; so long 
they thought I was never goin’ to get well. But 
toward spring I begun to pick up some. Then 
all the past riz up before me as clear as when 
you see your face in a lookin’-glass, and I missed 
baby. I didn’t dare ask for her at first for fea: 
of the worst. I couldn’t learn any thing from 
mother’s face, she was so glad to see me gettin 
better, and so I had to come to it. She wa 
dead, poor child! Dead and buried near tw 
months back. I knew it as soon as I spoke he 
name. 

**T didn’t think to ask after Hugh. I sup- 
posed he was well; but when I found he didn’t 
come to look after me, and I wasn't goin’ back 
to live with him, I asked father to tell me what 


| he knew, for I begun to suspect somethin’ was 


| wrong. 


I didn’t know but | 


| 


I knew I'd die where I was if I | 


staid. After a while I reached it—I felt re-| 


lieved some by the effort—and sot down on the 
sheltered side, where the trunk had kept the 
ground pretty clear ofsnow. But it didn’t keep 
me from thinkin’ of mother’s warm fire. I was 
thankful I'd got there, however. I drew baby’s 


blanket tight around her, and pressed her close | 


tome. And there I sot. I couldn’t go no fur- 
ther, so I tried to make the best of it as it was. 
Bym-by it quit snowin’. Then the wind went 
down. The next thing I remember was seein’ 
the stars shinin’ overhead, and hearin’ a great 
noise somewheres; it seemed to me down in 


that part of the lane where I'd come from— | 


tiounderin’ about, and shoutin’ and hollerin’ as 
if for dear life. 
of a sudden, for I thought Hugh was after me 
sure. It come nearer and nearer, but the noise 


had turned round and seemed to be from t’other | funeral expenses.’ 


My blood seemed to friz all | 


He was dead too. I don’t know any 
thing about it more’n he was found so where I 
left him, after bein’ missed for two whole days, 
and that he’d killed himself. I never asked 
what with, and no one told me; I can only 
guess. 

**I'd been to home about a year, I reckon, 
and was beginnin’ to be my old self once more, 
when I noticed Luke Thorn come a little often- 
er, and acted toward me very much as he had 
done before I was married to Squire Bonsall 
I could see by my lookin’-glass I wasn’t the gal 
I had been out’ardly; but I hope I was some 
better within. In fact, I know I was. Lucy, 
she’d got married and lived away off toward Tor- 
rington. Ann, she was to be in the spring 
One day Luke asked me if I thought I could 
make two marriages of it; because, as he said, 
it would come easier to all four. Of course | 
didn’t mince matters any. I loved Luke with 
all my heart then; so I said ‘yes;’ and we were 
married along with Ann. Mother couldn't think 
of partin’ with me, since sister Letty was dead, 
so we come back here to live, and Luke worked 
the farm with father. Father died the year 
after my second child was born, that’s fifty-two 
years this comin’ August; mother lived to be 
well on to seventy. There wasn’t enough lefi 
out of what Squire Bonsall had to pay his 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADAM BEDE.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE BLACK MARKS BECOME MAGICAL, 


HAT journey of Tito’s to Rome, which had 

removed many difficulties from Romola’s 
departure, had been resolved on quite suddenly, 
at a supper, only the evening before. 

Tito had set out toward that supper with 
agreeable expectations. ‘The meats were likely 
to be delicate, the wines choice, the company 
distinguished; for the place of entertainment 
was the Selva, or Orto de’ Rucellai—or, as we 
should say, the Rucellai Gardens; and the host, 
Bernardo Rucellai, was quite a typical Floren- 
tine grandee. Even his family name has a sig- 
nificance which is prettily symbolic: properly 
understood, it may bring before us a little lichen, 
popularly named orced/a or roccella, which grows 
on the rocks of Greek isles and in the Canaries; 
and having drunk a great deal of light into its 


little stems and button-heads, will, under cer- | 


tain circumstances, give it out again as a reddish 
purple dye, very grateful to the eyes of men. 
By bringing the excellent secret of this dye, 
called oricedlo, from the Levant to Florence, a 
certain merchant, who lived nearly a hundred 
years before our Bernardo’s time, won for him- 
self and his descendants-much wealth, and the 
pleasantly-suggestive surname of Oricellari, or 
Roccellari, which on Tuscan tongues speedily 
became Rucellai. And our Bernardo, who stands 
out more prominently than the rest on this pur- 
ple back-ground, had added all sorts of distince- 
tion to the family name: he had married the 
Vor. XXVI.—No. 155.—Rr 


sister of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and had had the 
most splendid wedding in the memory of Flor- 
entine upholstery; and for these and other vir- 
tues he had been sent on embassies to France 
and Venice, and had been chosen Gonfaloniere ; 
he had not only built himself a fine palace, but 
had finished putting the black and white marble 
facade to the church of Santa Maria Novella ; 
he had planted a garden with rare trees, and had 
made it classic ground by receiving within it the 
meetings of the Platonic Academy, orphaned by 
the death of Lorenzo ; he had written an excel- 
lent, learned book, of a new topographical sort, 
about ancient Rome; he had collected antiqui- 
ties; he had a pure Latinity. The simplest 
account of him one sees reads like a laudatory 
epitaph, at the end of which the Greek and An- 
sonian Muses might be confidently requested to 
tear their hair, and Nature to desist from any 
second attempt to combine so many virtues with 
one set of viscera, 

His invitation had been conveyed to Tito 

| through Lorenzo Tornabuoni, with an emphasis 
which would have suggested that the object of 
| the gathering was political, even if the public 
| questions of the time had been less absorbing. 
As it was, Tito felt sure that some party pur- 
| poses were to be furthered by the excellent fla- 
| vors of stewed fish and old Greek wine; for Ber- 
nardo Rucellai was not simply an influential 
personage, he was one of the elect Twenty who 
for three weeks had held the reins of Florence. 
This assurance put Tito in the best spirits as 
he madé his way to the Via della Scala, where 
the classic garden was to be found: without it, 
he might have had some uneasy speculation as 
to whether the high company he would have the 
honor of meeting was likely to be dull as well 
as distinguished; for he had had experience 
of various dull suppers even in the Rucellai gar- 
dens, and especially of the dull philosophic sort, 
wherein he had not only been called upon to 
accept an entire scheme of the universe (which 
would have been easy to him), but to listen to 
an exposition of the same, from the origin of 
things to their complete ripeness in the tractate 
of the philosopher then speaking. 

It was a dark evening, and it was only when 
Tito crossed the occasional light of a lamp sus- 
pended before an image of the Virgin that the 
outline of his figure was discernible enough for 

| recognition. At such moments any one caring 
| to watch his passage from one of these lights to 
another might have observed that the tall and 
graceful personage with the mantle folded round 
him was followed constantly by a very different 
| form, thick-set and elderly, in a serge tunic and 
felt hat. The conjunction might have been 
taken for mere chance, since there were many 
passengers along the streets at this hour. But 
when Tito stopped at the gate of the Rucellai 
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gardens the figure behind stopped too. The 
sportello, or smaller door of the gate, was already 
being held open by the servant, who, in the dis- 
traction of attending to some question, had not 
yet closed it since the last arrival, and Tito 
turned in rapidly, giving his name to the serv- 
ant, and passing on between the evergreen bush- 
es that shone like metal in the torch-light. ‘The 
follower turned in too. 

‘* Your name ?” said the servant. 

‘* Baldassarre Calvo,” was the immediate an- 
swer. 

**You are not a guest; the guests have all 
passed.” 

*“*T belong to Tito Melema, who has just 
gone in. Iam to wait in the gardens.” 

The servant hesitated. ‘‘I had orders to ad- 
mit only guests. Are you a servant of Messer 
Tito?” 

‘*No, friend, I am not a servant; I am a 
scholar.” 

There are men to whom you need only say, 
‘*T am a buffalo,” in a certain tone of quiet 
confidence, and they will let you pass. The 
porter gave way at once, Baldassare entered, 
and heard the door closed and chained behind 
him, as he too disappeared among the shining 
bushes. 

Those ready and firm answers argued a great 
change in Baldassarre since the last meeting 
face to face with Tito, when the dagger broke 
in two. The change had declared itself in a 
startling way. 

At the moment when the shadow of Tito 
passed in front of the hovel as he departed 
homeward, Baldassarre was sitting in that state 
of after-tremor known to every one who is lia- 
ble to great outbursts of passion—a state in 
which physical powerlessness is sometimes ac- 
companied by an exceptional lucidity of thought, 
as if that disengagement of excited passion had 
carried away a fire-mist and left clearness be- 
hind it. He felt unable to rise and walk away 
just yet; his limbs seemed benumbed; he was 
cold, and his hand shook. But in that bodily 
helplessness he sat surrounded, not by the ha- 
bitual dimness and vanishing shadows, but by 
the clear images of the past: he was living 
again in an unbroken course through that life 
which seemed a long preparation for the taste 
of bitterness. For some minutes he was too 
thoroughly absorbed by the images to reflect on 


the fact that he saw them, and note the fact as | 


achange. But when that sudden clearness had 
traveled through the distance, and came at last 
to rest on the scene just gone by, he felt fully 
where he was: he remembered Monna Lisa and 
Tessa. Ah! he then was the mysterious hus- 
band; he who had another wife in the Via de’ 
Bardi. 
ger and go—go and leave no trace of himself; 


for to hide his feebleness seemed the thing most | 
He leaned to | 


like power that was left to him. 
take up the fragments of the dagger; then he 
turned toward the book which lay open at his 
side. It was a fine large manuscript, an odd 


' volume ot Pausanias. 


It was time to pick up the broken dag- | 


The moonlight was upon 
it, and he could see the large letters at the head 
of the page: 


MESSHNIKA. KB’. 

In old days he had known Pausanias familiar- 
ly; yet an hour or two ago he had been looking 
hopelessly at that page, and it had suggested no 
more meaning to him than if the letters had been 
black weather-marks on a wall; but at this mo- 
ment they were once more the magic signs that 
conjure up a world. That moonbeam falling on 
the letters had raised Messenia before him, and 
its struggle against the Spartan oppression. H 

snatched up the book, but the light was too pak 
for him to read further by. No matter; he knew 
that chapter; he read inwardly. He saw the 
stoning of the traitor Aristocrates—stoned by a 
whole people, who cast him out from their bor- 
ders to lie unburied, and set up a pillar with 
verses upon it, telling how time had brought 
home justice to the unjust. The words aros 
within him, and stirred innumerable vibrations 
of memory. He forgot that he was old: hi 
could almost have shouted. The light was come 
again, mother of knowledge and joy! In that 
exultation his limbs recovered their strength 

He started up with his broken dagger and book, 
and went out under the broad moonlight. It 
was a nipping frosty air, but Baldassarre could 
feel no chill—he only felt the glow of conscious 
power. He walked about and paused on all the 
open spots of that high ground, and looked down 
on the domed and towered city, sleeping darkly 
under its sleeping guardians, the mountains; on 
the pale gleam of the river; on the valley van- 
ishing toward the peaks of snow; and felt him- 
self master of them all. That sense of mental 
empire which belongs to us all in moments of 
exceptional clearness was intensified for him by 
the long days and nights in which memory had 
been little more than the consciousness of some- 
thing gone. That city, which had been a weary 
labyrinth, was material that he could subdue to 
his purposes now. His mind glanced through 
its affairs with flashing conjecture ; he was once 
more a man who knew cities, whose sense of 
vision was instructed with large experience, and 
who felt the keen delight of holding all things 
in the grasp of language. Names! Images! His 
mind rushed through its wealth without pausing, 
like one who enters on a great inheritance. 

But amidst all that rushing eagerness there 
was one end presiding in Baldassarre’s con- 
sciousness—a dark deity in the inmost cell, 
who only seemed forgotten while his hetacomb 
was being prepared. And when the first tri- 
umph in the certainty of recovered power had 
had its way his thoughts centred themselves on 
Tito. That fair slippery viper could not escape 
him now. Thanks to struggling justice, the 
heart that never quivered with tenderness for 
another had its sensitive selfish fibres that could 
be reached by the sharp point of anguish. The 
soul that bowed to no right bowed to the great 
lord of mortals, Pain. 
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He could search into every secret of Tito’s 
life now: he knew some of the secrets already, 
and the failure of the broken dagger, which 
seemed like frusttation, had been the beginning 
of achievement. Doubtless that sudden rage 
had shaken away the obstruction which stifled 
h Twice before, when his memory had 
partially returned, it had been in consequence 
of sudden excitation: once when he had had to 
defend himself from an enraged dog; once when 
he had been overtaken by the waves and had 
had to scramble up a rock to save himself. 

Yes; but if this time, as then, the light were 
to die out, and the dreary conscious blank come 
back again! This time the light was stronger 
and steadier; but what security was there that 
before the morrow the dark fog would not be 
round him again? Even the fear seemed like | 
the beginning of feebleness: he thought with 
alarm that he might sink the faster for this ex- 
cited vigil of his on the hill, which was expend- 
ing his force; and after seeking anxiously for a | 
sheltered corner where he might lie down, he 
nestled at last against a heap of warm garden 
straw, and so fell asleep. 

When he opened his eyes again it was day- 
light. The first moments were filled with strange | 
bewilderment: he was a man with a double 
identity ; to which had he awaked ?—to the life 
of dim-sighted sensibilities, like the sad heirship 
of some fallen greatness, or to the life of recov- 
ered power? Surely the last, for the events of | 
the night all came back to him: the recognition | 
of the page in Pausanias; the crowding resur- 
gence of facts and names; the sudden wide pros- 
pect which had given him such a moment as | 
that of the Meenad in the glorious amaze of her | 
morning waking on the mountain top. He took | 
up the book again; he read; he remembered with- 
out reading. He saw a name, and the images | 
of deeds rose with it; he saw the mention of | 
a deed, and he linked it with a name. There 
were stories of inexpiable crimes, but stories 
also of guilt that seemed successful. There 
were sanctuaries for swift-footed miscreants ; 
baseness had its armor, and the weapons of jus- 
tice sometimes broke against it. What then? 
If baseness triumphed every where else, if it | 
could heap to itself all the goods of the world, 
and even hold the keys of hell, it would never | 
triumph over the hatred itself awaked. It could | 
devise no torture that would seem greater than | 
the torture of submitting to its smile. Baldas- 
sarre felt the indestructible, independent force | 
of a supreme emotion, which knows no terror | 
and asks for no motive—which is itself an ever- | 
burning motive, consuming all other desire. | 
And now, in this morning light, when the as- | 
surance came again that the fine fibres of asso- 
ciation were active still, and that his recovered | 
self had not departed, all his gladness was but | 
the hope of vengeance. 

From that time till the evening on which we | 
have seen him enter the Rucellai gardens he had 
been incessantly, but cautiously, inquiring into | 
Tito’s position and all his circumstances; and 


. 7 
is soul, 


| ingenuity might devise. 


| bled lest his memory should go again. 
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day on which he did not con- 
movements. But he wished 
alarm in Tito: he wished to 
secure a moment when the hated favorite of 
blind fortune was at the summit of confident 
ease, surrounded by chief men on whose favor 
he depended. It was not any retributive pay- 
ment or recognition of himself for his own be- 
hoof on which Baldassarre’s whole 
bent: it was to find the sharpest edge of dis- 
grace and shame by which a selfish smiler could 
be pierced; it was to send through his marrow 
the most sudden shock of dread. He was con- 
tent to lie hard and live stintedly—he had spent 
the greater part of his remaining money in buy- 
ing another poniard: his hunger and his thirst 
were after nothing exquisite but an exquisite 
vengeance. He had avoided addressing him- 


there was hardly a 
trive to follow his 
not to arouse any 


soul was 


| self to any one whom he suspected of intimacy 


with Tito, lest an alarm raised in Tito’s mind 
should urge him either to flight, or to some oth- 
er counteracting measure which hard-pressed 
For this reason he had 
never entered Nello’s shop, which he observed 


| that Tito frequented; and he had turned aside 


to avoid meeting Piero di Cosimo. 

The possibility of frustration gave added ea- 
gerness to his desire that the great opportunity 
he sought should not be deferred. The desire 
was eager in him on another ground. he trem- 
Wheth- 
er from the agitating presence of that fear, or 
from some other causes, he had twice felt a sort 
of mental dizziness, in which the inward sense 
or imagination seemed to be losing the distinct 
forms of things. Once he had attempted to en- 
ter the Palazzo Vecchio and make his way into 
a council-chamber where Tito was, and had fail- 
ed. But now on this evening he felt that his 
occasion was come. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


A SUPPER IN THE RUCELLAI GARDENS, 


On entering the handsome pavilion Tito’s 
quick glance soon discerned in the selection of 
the guests the confirmation of his conjecture 
that the object of the gathering was political, 
though, perhaps, nothing more distinct than that 
strengthening of party which comes from good- 
fellowship. Good dishes and good wine were 
at that time believed to heighten the conscious- 
ness of political preferences ; and in the inspired 
ease of after-supper talk it was supposed that 
people ascertained their own opinions with a 
clearness quite inaccessible to uninvited stom- 
achs. The Florentines were a sober and frugal 
people; but wherever men have gathered wealth 
Madonna della Gozzoviglia and San Buonvino 
have had their worshipers; and the Rucellai 
were among the few Florentine families who 
kept a great table and lived splendidly. It was 
not probable that on this evening there would 
be any attempt to apply high philosophic theo- 
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ries; and there could be no objection to the 
bust of Plato looking on, or even to the modest 
presence of the cardinal virtues in fresco on the 
walls. 

That bust of Plato had been long used to look 
down on conviviality of a more transcendental 
sort, for it had been brought from Lorenzo’s villa 
after his death, when the meetings of the Platonic 
Academy had been transferred to these gardens. 
Especially on every thirteenth of November, re- 
puted anniversary of Plato’s death, it had looked 
from under laurel leaves at a picked company 
of scholars and philosophers, who met to eat and 
drink with moderation, and to discuss and ad- 
mire, perhaps with less moderation, the doctrines 
of the great master—on Pico della Mirandola, 
once a Quixotic young genius, with long curls, 
astonished at his own powers, and astonishing 
Rome with heterodox theses; afterward a more 
humble student, with a consuming passion for 
inward perfection, having come to find the uni- 
verse more astonishing than his own cleverness 
—on innocent, laborious Marsilio Ficino, picked 


out young to be reared as a Platonic philosopher, | 


and fed on Platonism in all its stages till his 
mind was perhaps a little pulpy from that too 
exclusive diet-—on Angelo Poliziano, chief lit- 
erary genius of that age, a born poet, and a 
scholar without dullness, whose phrases had 
blood in them and are alive still—or, farther 
back, on Leon Battista Alberti, a reverend sen- 
ior when those three were young, and of a much 
grander type than they—a robust, universal 
mind, at once practical and theoretic, artist, 
man of science, inventor, poet; and on many 
more veliant workers whose names are not reg- 
istered where every day we turn the leaf to read 
them; but whose labors make a part, though an 


unrecognized part, of our inheritance, like the | 


plowing and sowing of past generatigns. 
Bernardo Rucellai was a man to hold a dis- 
tinguished place in that Academy even before 
he became its host and patron. He was still in 
the prime of life, not more than four and forty, 
with a somewhat haughty, cautiously-dignified 


presence ; conscious of an amazingly pure Latin- | 
ity, but, says Erasmus, not to be caught speak- | 
ing Latin—no word of Latin to be sheared off | 


him by the sharpest of Teutons. He welcomed 
Tito with more marked favor than usual, and 
gave him a place between Lorenzo Tornabuoni 


and Giannozzo Pucci, both of them accomplish- | 


ed young members of the Medicean party. 


water, was passing round, that the company 
might wash their hands, and rings flashed on 


of posterity would be very surprising to ances- 
tors, if ancestors could only know them. And 
while the silver forks were just dallying with the 
appetizing delicacies that introduced the more 
serious business of the supper—such as morsels 
of liver, cooked to that exquisite point that they 
would melt in the mouth—there was time to ad- 
mire the designs on the enameled silver centres 
of the brass service, and to say something, as 
usual, about the silver dish for confetti, a master- 
piece of Antonio Pollajuolo, whom patronizing 
Popes had seduced from his native Florence to 
more gorgeous Rome. 

‘* Ah! I remember,” said Niccold Ridolfi, a 
middle-aged man, with that negligent ease of 
manner which, seeming to claim nothing, is 
really based on the life-long consciousness of 
commanding rank—‘‘ I remember our Antonio 
getting bitter about his chiseling and enameling 
of these metal things, and taking in a fury to 
painting, because, said he, ‘the artist who puts 
his work into gold and silver puts his brains into 
the melting-pot.’” 

** And that is not unlikely to be a true fore- 
boding of Antonio’s,” said Giannozzo Pucci. 
‘* Tf this pretty war with Pisa goes on, and the 
revolt only spreads a little to our other towns, it 
is not only our silver dishes that are likely to 
go; I doubt whether Antonio's silver saints 
round the altar of San Giovanni will not som 
day vanish from the eyes of the faithful to be 
worshiped more devoutly in the form of coin.” 

‘The Frate is preparing us for that already,” 
said Tornabuoni. ‘He is telling the people 
that God will not have silver crucifixes and 
starving stomachs; and that the church is best 
adorned with the gems of holiness and the fine 
gold of brotherly love.” 

““A very useful doctrine of war-finance, as 
many a Condottiere has found,” said Bernardo 
Rucellai, dryly. ‘‘ But politics come on after 
the confetti, Lorenzo, when we can drink wine 
enough to wash them down; they are too solid 
to be taken with roast and boiled.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Niccold Ridolfi. ‘‘ Our 
Luigi Pulci would have said this delicate boiled 
kid must be eaten with an impartial mind. I 
remember one day at Careggi, when Luigi was 
in his rattling vein, he was maintaining that no- 
thing perverted the palate like opinion. ‘ Opin- 
ion,’ said he, ‘corrupts the saliva—that’s why 
men took to pepper. Skepticism is the only 


| philosophy that doesn’t bring a taste in the 
Of course, the talk was the lightest in the | 
world while the brass bowl, filled with scented | 


white fingers under the wax-lights, and there | 


was the pleasant fragrance of fresh white dam- 
ask newly come from France. ‘The tone of re- 
mark was a very common one in those times. 


Some one asked what Dante’s pattern old Flor- | 


entine would think if the life could come into 


him again under his leathern belt and bone | 


clasp, and he could see silver forks on the table. 
And it was agreed on all hands that the habits 


| 
| 
| 
| 


mouth.’ ‘Nay,’ says poor Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
‘you must be out there, Luigi. Here is this 
untainted skeptic, Matteo Franco, who wants 
hotter sauce than any of us.’ ‘ Because he has 
a strong opinion of himse/f,’ flashes out Luigi, 
‘which is the original egg of all other opinion. 
He a skeptic? He believes in the immortality 
of his own verses. He is such a logician as that 
preaching friar who described the pavement of 
the bottomless pit.’ Poor Luigi! his mind was 
like sharpest steel, that can touch nothing with- 
out cutting.” 

‘* And yet a very gentle-hearted creature,” 
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said Giannozzo Pucci. ‘‘It seemed to me his 
talk was a mere blowing of soap-bubbles. What 
dithyrambs he went into about eating and drink- 
ing! and yet he was as temperate as a butterfly.” 

The light talk and the solid eatables were not 
soon at an end; for after the roast and boiled 
meats came the indispensable capon and game, 
and, crowning glory of a well-spread table, a 
peacock cooked according to the recipe of Api- 
cius for cooking partridges, namely, with the 
feathers on, but not plucked afterward, as that 
great authority ordered concerning his partridges ; 


on the contrary, so disposed on the dish that it 
might look as much as possible like a live pea- 
cock taking its unboiled repose. 
skill required in that confidential servant wh« 
was the official carver, respectfully to turn tl 
classical though insipid bird on its back, and 
expose the plucked breast from which he was 
to dispense a delicate slice to each of the honor- 
able company, unless any one should be of so 
independent a mind as to decline that expensive 
toughness, and prefer the vulgar digestibility of 
capon. 


Great was the 
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Hardly any one was so bold. Tito quoted 
Ilorace, and dispersed his slice in small parti- 
cles over his plate; Bernando Rucellai made 
learned observation about the ancient price of 
peacocks’ eggs, but did not pretend to eat his 
slice; and Niceold Ridolfi held a mouthful on 
his fork while he told a favorite story of Luigi 
Pulci’s, about a man of Siena, who, wanting to 
give a splendid entertainment at moderate ex- 
pense, bought a wild goose, cut off its beak and 
webbed feet, and boiled it in its feathers, to pass 
for a pea-hen. 

In fact, very little peacock was eaten; but 
there was the satisfaction of sitting at a table 
where peacock was served up in a remarkable 
manner, and of knowing that such caprices were 
not within reach of any but those who supped 
with the very wealthiest men. And it would 
have been rashness to speak slightingly of pea- 
cock’s flesh, or any other venerable institution, 
at a time when Fra Girolamo was teaching the 
disturbing doctrine that it was not the duty of 
the rich to be luxurious for the sake of the poor. 

Meanwhile, in the chill obseurity that sur- 
rounded this centre of warmth, and light, and 
savory odors, the lonely disowned man was walk- 
ing in gradually narrowing circuits. He paused 


among the trees, and looked in at the windows, 
which made brilliant pictures against the gloom. 
He could hear the laughter; he could see Tito 
yesticulating with careless grace, and hear his 
voice, now alone, now mingling in the merry 


confusion of interlacing speeches. Baldassarre’s 
mind was highly strung. He was preparing him- 
self for the moment when he could win his en- | 
trance into this brilliant company; and he had 
it Savage satisfaction in the sight of Tito’s easy 
gayety, which seemed to be preparing the un- 
conscious victim for more effective toriure. 

But the men seated among the branching ta- | 
pers and the flashing cups could know nothing 
of the pale fierce face that watched them from 
without. The Tight can be a curtain as well as 
the darkness. 

And the talk went on with more eagerness as 
it became less disconnected and trivial. The | 
sense of citizenship was just then strongly forced 
even on the most indifferent minds. What the 
overmastering Fra Girolamo was saying and | 
prompting was really uppermost in the thoughts 
of every one at table; and before the stewed fish 
was removed, and while the favorite sweets were 
yet to come, his name rose to the surface of the 
conversation, and, in spite of Rucellai’s previous 
prohibition, the talk again became political. At 
first, while the servants remained present, it was 
mere gossip: what had been done in the Palazzo | 
on this first day's voting for the Great Council; 
how hot-tempered and domineering Francesco | 
Valori was, as if he were to have every thing his 
own way by right of his austere virtue ; and how 
it was clear to every body who heard Soderini’s | 
speeches in favor of the Great Council, and also | 
heard the Frate’s sermons, that they were both 
kneaded in the same trough. 

** My opinion is,” said Niccold Ridolfi, ‘‘ that | 


| procured that for us. 


the Frate has a longer head for public matters 
than Soderini or any Piagnone among them: 
you may depe.d on it that Soderini is his mouth- 
piece more than he is Soderini’s.” 

* No, Niccold; there I differ from you,” said 
Bernardo Rucellai: ‘‘the Frate has an acute 
mind, and readily sees what will serve his own 
ends; but it is not likely that Pagolantonio So- 
derini, who has had long experience of affairs, 
and has specially studied the Venetian Council, 
should be much indebted to a monk for ideas on 
that subject. No, no: Soderini loads the cannon; 
though, I grant you, Fra Girolamo brings th 
powder and lights the match. He is master of 
the people, and the people are getting master of 
us. Ecco!” 

** Well,” said Lorenzo Tornabuoni, presently, 
when the room was clear of servants, and nothing 
but wine was passing round, ‘‘ whether Soderini 
is indebted or not, we are indebted to the Frate 
for the general amnesty which has gone along 
with the scheme of the Council. We might have 
done without the fear of God and the reform of 
morals being passed by a majority of black beans ; 
but that excellent proposition, that our Medicean 
heads should be allowed to remain comfortably 
on our shoulders, and that we should not be 
obliged to hand over our property in fines, has 
my warm approval, and it is my belief that no- 
thing but the Frate’s predominance could have 
And you may rely on it 
that Fra Girolamo is as firm as a rock on that 
point of promoting peace. I have had an inter- 
view with him.” 

There was a murmur of surprise and curiosity 
at the farther end of the table; but Bernardo 
Rucellai simply nodded, as if he knew what 
Tornabuoni had to say, and wished him to go 
on. 

**¥es,” proceeded Tornabuoni, ‘‘I have been 
favored with an interview in the Frate’s own cell, 
which, let me tell you, is not a common favor ; 
for I have reason to believe that even Francesco 
Valori very seldom sees him in private. How- 
ever, I think he saw me the more willingly be- 
cause I was not a ready-made follower, but had 
to be converted. And, for my part, I see clear- 
ly enough that the only safe and wise policy for 
us Mediceans to pursue is to throw our strength 
into the scale of the Frate’s party. We are not 
strong enough to make head on our own behalf; 
and if the Frate and the popular party were up- 
set, every one who hears me knows perfectly 


well what other party would be uppermost just 


now: Nerli, Albizzi, Pazzi, and the rest—Ar- 


| rabbiati, as somebody christened them the other 


day — who, instead of giving us an amnesty, 
would be inclined to fly at our throats like mad 
dogs, and not be satisfied till they had banished 
half of us.” 

There were strong interjections of assent to 
this last sentence of Tornabuoni’s, as he paused 
and looked round a moment. 

‘* A wise dissimulation,” he went on, “is the 
only course for moderate rational men in times 
of violent party feeling. I need hardly * rl this 
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company what are my real political attachments: | 


I am not the only man here who has strong per- 
sonal ties to the banished family; but, apart 
from any such ties, I agree with my more expe- 
rienced friends, who are allowing me to speak 
for them in their presence, that the only lasting 
ind peaceful state of things for Florence is the 
predominance of some single family interest. 
This theory of the Frate’s, that we are to have 
a popular government, in which every man is to 
strive only for the general good, and know no 
party names, is a theory that may do for some 
isle of Cristoforo Colombo’s finding, but will 
never do for our fine old quarrelsome Florence. 
A change must come before long, and with pa- 
tience and caution we have every chance of de- 
termining the change in our favor. Meanwhile, 


the best thing we can do will be to keep the | 


Frate’s flag flying, for if any other were to be 
hoisted just now it would be a black flag for 
us.” 

“It’s true,” said Niccold Ridolfi, in a curt, 
decisive way. ‘* What you say is true, Lorenzo. 
For my own part, I am too old for any body to 
believe that I’ve changed my feathers. And 
there are certain of us—our old Bernardo del 
Nero for one—whom you would never persuade 
to borrow another man’s shield. But we can 
lie still, like sleepy old dogs; and it’s clear 
enough that barking would be of no use just 
now. As for this psalm-singing party, who vote 


” 


for nothing but the glory of God, and want to | 


make believe we can all love each other, and 
talk as if vice could be swept out with a besom 
by the Magnificent Eight, their day will not be 
alongone. After all the talk of scholars, there 
are but two sorts of government: one where 
men show their teeth at each other, and one 
where men show their tongues and lick the feet 
of the strongest. They'll get their Great Coun- 
cil finally voted to-morrow—that’s certain enough 
—and they'll think they’ve found out a new plan 
of government; but as sure as there’s a human 
skin under every ducco in the Council, their new 
plan will end like every other, in snarling or in 
licking. That’s my view of things as a plain 
man. Not that I consider it becoming in men 
of family and following, who have got others de- 
pending on their constancy and on their sticking 
to their colors, to go a hunting with a fine net 
to catch reasons in the air, like doctors of law. 
I say frankly that, as the head of my family, I 
shall be true to my old alliances; and I have 


sons to tell me which is true and which is false. 
My friend Bernardo Rucellai here is a man of 
reasons, I know, and I've no objection to any 
body’s finding fine-spun reasons for me, so that 
they don’t interfere with my actions as a man 
of family who has faith to keep with his connec- 
tions.” 

‘Tf that is an appeal to me, Niccold,” said 
Bernardo Rucellai, with a formal dignity, in 
amusing contrast with Ridolfi’s curt and pithy 
ease, ‘‘I may take this opportunity of saying, 
that while my wishes are partly determined by 


i— 


long-standing personal relations, I can not enter 
into any positive schemes with persons over whose 
actions I have no control. I myself might be 


content with a restoration of the old order of 


things; but with modifications—with important 
modifications. And the one point on which I 
wish to declare my concurrence with Lorenzo 
Tornabuoni is, that the best policy to be pursued 
by our friends is to throw the weight of their 
interest into the scale of the popular party 
For myself, I condescend to no dissimulation ; 
nor do I at present see the party or the scheme 
that commands my full assent. In all alike 
there is crudity and confusion of ideas, and of 
all the twenty men who are my colleagues in 
the present crisis, there is not one with whom I 
do not find myself in wide disagreement.” 

Niccolo Ridolfi shrugged his shoulders, and 
left it to some one else to take up the ball. As 
the wine went round the talk became more and 
more frank and lively, and the desire of several 
at once to be the chief speaker, as usual caused 
the company to break up into small knots of two 
and three. It was a result which had been fore- 
seen by Lorenzo Tornabuoni and Giannozzo 
Pucci, and they were among the first to turn 
aside from the high-road of general talk and 
enter into a special conversation with Tito, who 
sat between them; gradually pushing away their 
seats, and turning their backs on the table and 
wine. 

‘Tn truth, Melema,” Tornabuoni was saying 
at this stage, laying one hose-clad leg across the 
knee of the other, and caressing his ankle, ‘‘I 
know of no man in Florence who can serve our 
party better than you. You see what most of 
our friends are: men who can no more hide their 
prejudices than a dog can hide the natural tone 
of his bark, or else men whose political ties are 
so notorious that they must always be objects 
of suspicion. Giannozzo here, and I, I flatter 


myself, are able to overcome that suspicion; we 
have that power of concealment and finesse, 
without which a rational cultivated man, instead 
of having any prerogative, is really at a disad- 
vantage compared with a wild bull or a savage. 
But, except yourself, I know of no one else on 
whom we couJjd rely for the necessary discre- 


’ 


tion.’ 

‘* Yes,” said Giannozzo Pucci, laying his hand 
on Tito’s shoulder, ‘ the fact is, Zito mio, you 
can help us better than if you were Ulysses him- 


| self, for I am convinced that Ulysses often made 
never yet seen any chalk-mark on political rea- 


himself disagreeable. 'Tomanage men one ought 
to have a sharp mind in a velvet sheath. And 
there is not a soul in Florence who could under- 
take a business like this journey to Rome, for 
example, with the same safety that you can. 
There is your scholarship, which may always be 
a pretext for such journeys; and what is better, 
there is your talet.:, which it would be harder to 
match than yourscholarship. Niccold Macchia- 
velli might have done for us if he had been on 
our side, but hardly so well. He is too much 
bitten with notions, and has not your power of 
fascination. All the worse for him. He has 
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lost a great chance in life, and you have got 
it. 

“Yes,” said Tornabuoni, lowering his voice 
in a significant manner, ‘‘ you have only to play 
your game well, Melema, and the future belongs 
to you. For the Medici, you may rely upon it, 
will keep a foot in Rome as well as in Florence, 
and the time may not be far off when they will 
be able to make a finer career for their adherents 
even than they did in old days. Why shouldn't 
you take orders some day? There’s a cardinal’s 
hat at the end of that road, and you would not be 
the first Greek who has worn that ornament.” 

Tito laughed gayly. He was too acute not to 
measure Tornabuoni’s exaggerated flattery, but 
still the flattery had a pleasant flavor. 

‘*My joints are not so stiff yet,” he said, 
‘that I can’t be induced to run without such a 
high prize as that. I think the income of an 
abbey or two held ‘in commendam,’ without 
the trouble of getting my head shaved, would 
satisfy me at present.” 

**T was not joking,” said Tornabuoni, with 
grave suavity; ‘‘I think a scholar would always 
be the better off for taking orders. But we'll 


talk of that another time. One of the objects to | 


be first borne in mind, is that you should win 
the confidence of the men who hang about San 
Marco; that is what Giannozzo and I shall do, 
but you may carry it farther than we can, be- 
cause you are less observed. In that way you 
can get a thorough knowledge of their doings, 
and you will make a broader screen for your 


agency on our side. Nothing of course can be | 


done before you start for Rome, because this 
bit of business between Piero de’ Medici and the 
French nobles must be effected at once. I mean 
when you come back, of course; I need say no 
more. I believe you could make yourself the 
pet votary of San Marco, if you liked; but you 
are wise enough to know that effective dissimu- 
lation is never immoderate.” 

‘* If it were not that an adhesion to the popu- 
lar side is necessary to your safety as an agent 
of our party, Tito mio,” said Giannozzo Pucci, 
who was more fraternal and less patronizing in 
his manners than Tornabuoni, ‘‘I could have 
wished your skill to have been employed in an- 
other way, for which it is still better fitted. But 
now we must look out for some other man among 
us who will manage to get into the confidence 
of our sworn enemies, the Arrabbiati; we need 
to know their movements more than those of the 
Frate’s party, who are strong enough to play 


above board, Still, it would have been a diffi- | 


cult thing for you, from your known relations 
with the Medici a little while back, and that 


sort of kinship your wife has with Bernardo del | 


Nero. We must find a man who has no dis- 
tinguished connections, and who has not yet 
taken any side.” 


Tito was pushing his hair back automatically, | 


as his manner was, and looking straight at Pucci 
with a scarcely perceptible smile on his lip. 


said, promptly; “I can manage the whole busi- 


ness with perfect ease. I will engage to make 
myself the special confidant of that thick-headed 
Dolfo Spini, and know his projects before he 
knows them himself.” 

Tito seldom spoke so confidently of his own 

powers, but he was in a state of exaltation at 
the sudden opening of a new path before him, 
where fortune seemed to have hung higher prizes 
than any he had thought of hitherto. Hitherto 
he had seen success only in the form of favor; it 
now flashed on him in the shape of power—of 
such power as is possible to talent without tra- 
ditional ties, and without beliefs. Each party 
that thought of him as a tool might become de- 
pendent on him. His position as an alien, his 
| indifference to the ideas or prejudices of the men 
among whom he moved, were suddenly trans- 
formed into advantages; he became newly con- 
scious of his own adroitness in the presence of a 
game that he was called on to play. And al! 
the motives which might have made Tito shrink 
from the triple deceit that came before him as 
a tempting game, had been slowly strangled in 
him by the successive falsities of his life. 

Our lives make a moral tradition for our in- 
dividual selves, as the life of mankind at large 
makes a moral tradition for the race; and to 
have once acted greatly seems to make a reason 
why we should always be noble. But Tito was 
feeling the effect of an opposite tradition: he 
had won no memories of self-conquest and per- 
fect faithfulness from which he could have a 
sense of falling. 

The triple colloquy went on with growing 
spirit till it was interrupted by a call from the 
table. Probably the movement came from the 
| listeners in the party, who were afraid lest the 

talkers should tire themselves. At all events it 
was agreed that there had been enough gravity, 
and Rucellai had just ordered new flasks of Mon- 
| tepulciano. 
| ‘How many minstrels are there among us?” 
| he said, when there had been a general rallying 
round the table. ‘*Melema, I think you are 
the chief: Matteo will give you the lute.” 
** Ah, yes!” said Giannozzo Pucci, ‘‘ lead the 
last chorus from Poliziano’s Orfeo, that you have 
| found such an excellent measure for, and we will 
| all fall in: 
Ciascun segua, o Bacco, te: 
Bacco, Bacco, evod, evod!"” 
The servant put the lute into Tito’s hands, 
; and then said something in an under-tone to his 
;master. <A little subdued questioning and an- 
swering went on between them, while Tito 
touched the lute in a preluding way to the strain 
of the chorus, and there was a confusion of speech 
|} and musical humming all round the table. Ber- 
nardo Rucellai had said, ‘‘ Wait a moment, 
| Melema;” but the words had been unheard by 
Tito, who was leaning toward Pucci, and sing- 
ing low to him the phrases of the Meenad-chorus. 
He noticed nothing until the buzz round the 


| table suddenly ceased, and the notes of his own 
‘*No need to look out for any one else,” he | 


voice, with its soft, low-toned triumph, “ Evoe, 
evoe !” fell in startling isolation. 
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It was a strange moment. Baldassarre had 
moved round the table till he was opposite Tito, 
and as the hum ceased there might be seen for 
an instant Baldassarre’s fierce dark eyes bent on 
Tito’s bright smiling unconsciousness, while the 
low notes of triumph dropped from his lips into 
the silence. 

Tito looked up with a slight start, and his 
lips turned pale, but he seemed hardly more 
moved than Giannozzo Pucci, who had looked 
up at the same moment—or even than several 
others round the table; for that sallow, deep- 
lined face with the hatred in its eyes seemed a 
terrible apparition across the wax-lit ease and | 
gayety. And Tito quickly recovered some self- 
command. ‘* A mad old man—he looks like it | 
—he is mad!” was the instantaneous thought | 
that brought some courage with it ; for he could | 
conjecture no inward change in Baldassarre since | 
they had met before. He just let his eyes fall 
and laid the lute on the table with apparent | 
ease; but his fingers pinched the neck of the | 
lute hard while he governed his head and his 
glance sufficiently to look with an air of quiet 
appeal toward Bernardo Rucellai, who said at 
once— 

‘*Good man, what is your business? What 
is the important declaration that you have to 
make ?” 

‘Messer Bernardo Rucellai, I wish you and 
your honorable friends to know in what sort of 
company you are sitting. There is a traitor 
among you.” 

There was a general movement of alarm, 
Every one present, except Tito, thought of po- 
litical danger, and not of private injury. 

Baldassarre began to speak as if he were 
thoroughly assured of what he had to say; but, 
in spite of his long preparation for this moment, 
there was the tremor of overmastering excite- 
ment in his voice. His passion shook him. He 
went on, but he did not say what he had meant 
tosay. As he fixed his eyes on Tito again the 
passionate words were like blows—they defied 
premeditation. 

‘There is a man among you who is a scoun- 
drel, a liar, a robber. I was a father to him. 
I took him from beggary when he was a child. 
I reared him, I cherished him, I taught him, I 
made him a scholar. My head has lain hard 
that his might have a pillow. And he left me 
in slavery; he sold the gems that were mine, 
and when I came again he denied me.” 

The last words had been uttered with almost 
convulsed agitation, and Baldassarre paused, 
trembling. All glances were turned on Tito, 
who was now looking straight at Baldassarre. 
It was a moment of desperation that annihilated 
all feeling in him, except the determination to 
risk any thing for the chance of escape. And 
he gathered confidence from the agitation by 
which Baldassarre was evidently shaken. He 
had ceased to pinch the neck of the lute, and 
had thrust his thumbs into his belt, while his 
lips had begun to assume a slight curl. He had 





never yet done an act of murderous cruelty even 





to the smallest animal that could utter a cry, 
but at that moment he would have been capable 
of treading the breath from a smiling child for 
the sake of his own safety. 

‘* What does this mean, Melema ?” said Ber- 
nardo Rucellai, in a tone of cautious surprise. 
He, as well as the rest of the company, felt re- 
lieved that the tenor of the accusation was not 
political. 

** Messer Bernardo,” said Tito, “I believe 
this man is mad. I did not recognize him the 


| first time he encountered me in Florence, but I 


know now that he is the servant who years ago 
accompanied me and my adoptive father to 
Greece, and was dismissed on account of mis- 
demeanors. His name is Jacopodi Nola. Even 
at that time I believe his mind was unhinged, 
for, without any reason, he had conceived a 
strange hatred toward me; and now I am con- 
vineed that he is laboring under a mania which 
causes him to mistake his identity. He has al- 
ready attempted my life since he has been in 
Florence; and I am in constant danger from 
him. But he is an object of pity rather than of 
indignation. It is too certain that my father is 
dead. You have only my word for it; but I 
must leave it to your judgment how far it is prob- 
able that a man of intellect and learning would 
have been lurking about in dark corners for the 
last month with the purpose of assassinating 
me; or how far it is probable that, if this man 
were my second father, I could have any motive 
for denying him. That story about my being 
rescued from beggary is the vision of a diseased 
brain. But it will be a satisfaction to me at 
least if you will demand from him proofs of his 
identity, lest any malignant person should choose 
to make this mad impeachment a reproach to 
me.” 

Tito had felt more and more confidence as he 
went on: the lie was not so difficult when it was 
once begun; and as the words fell easily from 
his lips, they gave him a sense of power such 
as men feel when they have begun a muscular 
feat successfully. In this way he acquired 
boldness enough to end with the challenge for 
proofs. 

Baldassarre, while he had been walking in 
the gardens, and afterward waiting in an outer 
room of the pavilion with the servants, had been 
making anew the digest of the evidence he would 
bring to prove his identity and Tito’s baseness, 
recalling the description and history of his gems, 
and assuring himself by rapid mental glances 
that he could attest his learning and his travels. 
It might be partly owing to this nervous strain 
that the new shock of rage that he felt as Tito’s 
lie fell on his ears brought a strange bodily effect 
with it: a cold stream seemed to rush over him, 
and the last words of the speech seemed to be 
drowned by ringing chimes. Thought gave way 
to a dizzy horror, as if the earth were slipping 
away from under him. Every one in the room 
was looking at him as Tito ended, and saw that 
the eyes which had had such fierce intensity 
only a few minutes before had a vague fear in 
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them. He clutched the back of a seat, and was 
silent. 

Hardly any evidence could have been more 
in favor of Tito’s assertion. 

‘¢ Surely I have seen this man before, some- 
where,” said Tornabuoni. 

‘**Certainly you have,” said Tito, readily, in 
a low tone. ‘* He is the escaped prisoner who 
clutched me on the steps of the Duomo. I did 
not recognize him then; he looks now more as 
he used to do, except that he has a more unmis- 
takable air of mad imbecility.” 

**T cast no doubt on your word, Melema,” 
said Bernardo Rucellai, with cautious gravity ; 
‘*but you are right to desire some positive test 
of the fact.” Then turning to Baldassarre, he 
said, ‘‘If you are the person you claim to be, 
you can doubtless give some description of the 
gems which were your property. I myself was 
the purchaser of more than one gem from Messer 
Tito—the chief rings, I believe, in his collection. 
One of them is a fine sard, engraved with a sub- 
ject from Homer. If, as you allege, you are a 
scholar, and the rightful owner of that ring, you 


can doubtless turn to the noted passage in Ho- | 


mer from which that subject is taken. Do you 
accept this test, Melema? or have you any thing 
to allege against its validity? The Jacopo you 
speak of, was he a scholar ?” 

It was a fearful crisis for Tito. If he said 
‘* Yes,” his quick mind told him that he would 
shake the credibility of his story: if he said 
‘*No,” he risked every thing on the uncertain 
extent of Baldassarre’s imbecility. But there 
was no noticeable pause before he said, ‘‘ No. 
I accept the test.” 

There was a dead silence while Rucellai moved 
toward the recess where the books were, and 
came back with the fine Florentine Homer in 
his hand. Baldassarre, when he was address- 
ed, had turned his head toward the speaker, and 
Rucellai believed that he had understood him. 
But he chose to repeat what he had said, that 
there might be no mistake as to the test. 

“The ring I possess,” he said, ‘‘is a fine 
sard, engraved with a subject from Homer. 
There was no other at all resembling it in Mes- 
ser Tito’s collection. Will you turn to the pas- 
sage in Homer from which that subject is taken ? 
Seat yourself here,” he added, laying the book 
on the table, and pointing to his own seat while 
he stood beside it. 

Baldassarre had so far recovered from the first 
confused horror produced by the sensation of 
rushing coldness and chiming din in the ears as 
to be partly aware of what was said to him; he 
was aware that something was being demanded 
from him to prove his identity, but he formed no 
distinct idea of the details. 
book recalled the habitual longing and faint hope 
that he could read and understand, and he 
moved toward the chair immediately. 
book was open before him, and he bent his head 
a little toward it, while every body watched him 
eagerly. He turned no leaf. His eyes wander- 
ed over the pages that lay before him, and then 
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The sight of the | 


The | 


fixed on them with a straining gaze. This last- 
ed for two or three minutes in dead silence, 
Then he lifted his hands to each side of his 
head, and said, in a low tone of despair, ‘* Lost, 
lost !” 

There was something so piteous in the wan- 
dering look and the low cry, that, while they 
confirmed the belief in his madness, they raised 
compassion. Nay, so distinct sometimes is the 
working of a double consciousness within us, 
that Tito himself, while he triumphed in the ap- 
parent verification of his lie, wished that he had 
never made the lie necessary to himself—wished 
he had recognized his father on the steps—wish- 
ed he had gone to seek him—wished every thing 
had been different. But he had borrowed from 
the terrible usurer Falsehood, and the loan had 
mounted and mounted with the years, till he 
belonged to the usurer body and soul. 

The compassion excited in all the witnesses 
was not without its danger to Tito; for conjec- 
ture is constantly guided by feeling, and more 
than one person suddenly conceived that this 
man might have been a scholar and have lost his 
faculties. On the other hand, they had not pres- 
ent to their minds the motives which could have 
led Tito to the denial of his benefactor, and hay- 
ing no ill-will toward him, it would have been 
difficult to them to believe that he had been ut- 
tering the basest of lies. And the originally 
common type of Baldassarre’s person, coarsened 
by years of hardship, told as a confirmation of 
Tito’s lie. If Baldassarre, to begin with, could 
have uttered precisely the words he had premed- 
itated, there might have been something in the 
form of his accusation which would have given 
it the stamp, not only of true experience, but of 
mental refinement. But there had been no such 
testimony in his impulsive, agitated words; and 
there seemed the very opposite testimony in the 
rugged face, and the coarse hands that trembled 
beside it, standing out in strong contrast in the 
midst of that velvet-clad, fair-handed company. 


| His next movement, while he was being watch- 


ed in silence, told against him too. He took 
his hands from his head, and felt for something 
under his tunic. Every one guessed what that 
movement meant— guessed that there was a 
weapon at his side. Glances were interchanged, 
and Bernardo Rucellai said, in a quiet tone, 
touching Baldassarre’s shoulder, 

‘* My friend, this is an important business of 
yours. You shall have all justice. Follow me 
into a private room.” 

Baldassarre was still in that half-stunned state 
in which he was susceptible to any prompting, 
in the same way as an insect, that forms no con- 
ception of what the prompting leads to. He 
rose from his seat, and followed Rucellai out of 
the room. 

In two or three minutes Rucellai came back 
again, and said: 

‘* He is safe under lock and key. Piero Pit- 
ti, you are one of the Magnificent Eight; what 
do you think of our sending Matteo to the pal- 
ace for a couple of sbirri, who may escort him 
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tothe Stinche?* Ifthere is any danger in him, 
as I think there is, he will be safe there; and 
we can inquire about him to-morrow.” 

Pitti assented, and the order was given. 

‘‘He is certainly an ill-looking fellow,” said 
Tornabuoni. ‘‘ And you say he has attempted 
vour life already, Melema?” 

’ And the talk turned on the various forms of 
madness, and the fierceness of the southern 
ood. If the seeds of conjecture unfavorable to 
Tito had been planted in the mind of any one 
present, they were hardly strong enough to grow 
without the aid of much daylight and ill-will. 
The common-looking, wild-eyed old man, clad 
in serge, might have won belief without very 
strong evidence, if he had accused a man who 


was envied and disliked. As it was, the only | 


congruous and probable view of the case seemed 
to be the one that sent the unpleasant accuser 
safely out of sight, and left the pleasant, service- 
able Tito just where he was before. 

The subject gradually floated away, and gave 
place to others, till a heavy tramp, and some- 
thing like the struggling of a man who was be- 
ing dragged away, were heard outside. The 
sounds soon died out, and the interruption seem- 
ed to make the last hour’s conviviality more res- 
olute and vigorous. Every one was willing to 
forget a disagreeable incident. 

Tito’s heart was palpitating, and the wine 
tasted no better to him than if it had been blood. 

To-night he had paid a heavier price than 
ever to make himself safe. He did not like the 
price, and yet it was inevitable that he should 
be glad of the purchase. 

And after all he led the chorus. He was in 
a state of excitement in which oppressive sensa- 
tions, and the wretched consciousness of some- 
thing hateful but jrrevocable, were mingled with 


a feeling of triumph which seemed to assert it- | 
self as the feeling that would subsist and be mas- 


ter of the morrow. 

And it was master. For on the morrow, as 
we saw, when he was about to start on his mis- 
sion to Rome, he had the air of a man well sat- 
isfied with the world. 


——_.g———_— 


CHAPTER XL. 
AN ARRESTING VOICE. 

Wuen Romola sat down on the stone under 
the cypress all things conspired to give her the 
sense of freedom and solitude: her escape from 
the accustomed walls and streets; the widening 
distance from her husband, who was by this time 
viding toward Siena, while every hour would 
take her farther on the opposite way ; the morn- 
ing stillness; the great dip of ground on the 


road-side making a gulf between her and the | 


sombre calm of the mountains. For the first 
time in her life she felt alone in the presence of 


the earth and sky, with no human presence in- | 


terposing and making a law for her. 


* The largest prison in Florence. 


| Suddenly a voice close to her said, 
| © You are Romola de’ Bardi, the wife of Tito 
Melema.” 

| She knew the voice: it had vibrated through 
her more than once before; and because she 
knew it she did not turn round to look up. She 
sat shaken by awe, and yet inwardly rebelling 
against the awe. It was one of those black- 
skirted monks who was daring to speak to her, 
and interfere with her privacy: that was all. 
And yet she was shaken, as if that destiny which 
men thought of as a sceptred deity had come to 
her and grasped her with fingers of flesh. 

** You are fleeing from Florence in disguise. 
I have a command from God to stop you. You 
are not permitted to flee.” 

Romola’s anger at the intrusion mounted 
higher at these imperative words. She would 
not turn round to look at the speaker, whose ex- 
amining gaze she resented, Sitting quite mo- 
tionless, she said, 

‘* What right have you to speak to me, or to 
hinder me ?” 

“The right of a messenger. You have put on 
a religious garb, and you have no religious pur- 
pose. You have sought the garb as a disguise. 
But you were not suffered to pass me without 
being discerned. It was declared to me who 
you were: it is declared to me that you are 
seeking to escape from the lot God has laid upon 
you. You wish your true name and your true 
place in life to be hidden, that you may choose 
for yourself a new name and a new place, and 
have no rule but your own will. And I have a 
| command to call you back. My daughter, you 
must return to your place.” 

Romola’s mind rose in stronger rebellion with 
every sentence. She was the more determined 
not to show any sign of submission, because the 
consciousness of being inwardly shaken made her 
| dread lest she should fall into irresolution. She 
| spoke with more irritation than before. 
| « I will not return. I acknowledge no right 
of priests and monks to interfere with my ac- 
tions. You have no power over me.” 

‘*T know—I know you have been brought up 
in scorn of obedience. But it is not the poor 
monk who claims to interfere with you: it is the 
truth that commands you. And you can not 
escape it. Either you must obey it, and it will 
|lead you; or you must disobey it, and it will 
| hang on you with the weight of a chain which 
| you will drag forever. But you will obey it, 
my daughter. Your old servant will return to 
you with the mules: my companion is gone to 
fetch him ; and you will go back tc Florence.” 

She started up with anger in her eyes and 
faced the speaker. It was Fra Girolamo: she 
knew that well enough before. She was nearly 
as tall as he was, and their faces were almost on 
a level. She had started up with defiant words 
| ready to burst from her lips, but they fell back 
again without utterance. She had met Fra Giro- 
lamo’s calm glance, and the impression from it 
was so new to her that her anger sank ashamed 
| as something irrelevant. 
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There was nothing transcendent in Savonaro- | pledge which you have given in the face of God 


la’s face. It was not beautiful. It was strong- 
featured, and owed all its refinement to habits 
of mind and rigid discipline of the body. The 


source of the impression his glance produced on | 


Romola was the sense it conveyed to her of in- 
terest in her, and care for her, apart from any 
personal feeling. It was the first time she had 
encountered a gaze in which simple human fel- 
lowship expressed itself as a strongly-felt bond. 


Such a glance is half the vocation of the priest or | 


spiritual guide of men, and Romola felt it im- 
possible again to question his authority to speak 
to her. She stood silent, looking at him. And 
he spoke again. 

‘** You assert your freedom proudly, my daugh- 
ter. But who is so base as the debtor that 
thinks himself free ?” 

There was a sting in those words, and Ro- 
mola’s countenance changed as if a subtle pale 
flash had gone over it. 

“And you are flying from your debts: the 
debt of a Florentine woman; the debt of a wife. 
You are turning your back on the lot that has 
been appointed for you—you are going to choose 
another. But can man or woman choose duties? 
No more than they can choose their birth-place, 
or their father and mother. My daughter, you 
are fleeing from the presence of God into the 
wilderness.” 

As the anger melted from Romola’s mind, it 
had given place to a new presentiment of the 


strength there might be in submission, if this | 


man, at whom she was beginning to look with a 
vague reverence, had some valid law to show 
her. But no—it was impossible; he could not 


know what determined her. Yet she could not | 


again simply refuse to be guided ; she was con- 
strained to plead; and in her new need to be 
reverent while she resisted, the title which she 
had never given him before came to her lips 
without forethought, 

‘*My father, you can not know the reasons 
which compel me to go. None can know them 
but myself. None can judge for me. I have 
been driven by great sorrow. Iam resolved to 
go.” 

‘*T know enough, my daughter: my mind has 
been so far illuminated concerning you that I 
know enough. You are not happy in your mar- 
ried life; but I am not a confessor, and I seek 
to know nothing that should be reserved for the 
seal of confession. I have a divine warrant to 
stop you, which does not depend on such knowl- 
edge. You were warned by a message from 
heaven, *delivered in my presence—you were 
warned before marriage, when you might still 
have lawfully chosen to be free from the mar- 
riage bond. But you chose the bond; and in 


willfully breaking it—I speak to you as a pagan, 
if the holy mystery of matrimony is not sacred | 


to you—you are breaking a pledge. Of what 
wrongs will you complain, my daughter, when 
you yourself are committing one of the greatest 
wrongs a woman and a citizen can be guilty of 
—withdrawing in secrecy and disguise from a 


| and your fellow-men? Of what wrongs will you 
|complain, when you yourself are breaking the 
| simplest law that lies at the foundation of th: 
trust which binds man to man—faithfulness to 
| the spoken word? ‘This, then, is the wisdom 
you have gained by scorning the mysteries of the 
Church ?—not to see the bare duty of integrity, 
where the Church would have taught you to see, 
| not integrity only, but religion.” 

The blood had rushed to Romola’s face, and 
she shrank as if she had been stricken. “I would 
not have put on a disguise,” she began; but sh 
could not go on—she was too much shaken by 
| the suggestion in the Frate’s words of a possible 

affinity between her own conduct and Tito’s. 

* And to break that pledge you fly from Flor- 
|ence—Florence, where there are the only men 
and women in the world to whom you owe th 
debt of a fellow-citizen.” 

‘*T should never have auitted Florence,” said 

Romola, tremulously, ‘‘as long as there was an 
| hope of my fulfilling a duty to my father there.” 

‘*And do you own no tie but that of a child 
to her father in the flesh? Your life has been 
{spent in blindness, my daughter. You have 
| lived with those who sit on a hill aloof, and look 
| down on the life of their fellow-men. I know 
| their vain discourse. It is of what has been in 


” 


| the times which they fill with their own fancied 


wisdom, while they scorn God’s work in the 
present. And doubtless you were taught how 
there were pagan women who felt what it was 
to live for the republic ; yet you have never felt 
that you, a Florentine woman, should live for 
| Florence. If your own people are wearing a 
yoke, will you slip from under it, instead of 
struggling with them to lighten it? There is 
hunger and misery in our streets, yet you say, 
‘I care not; I have my own sorrows; I will go 
away, if peradventure I can ease them.’ The 
|servants of God are strugyling after a law of 
justice, peace, and charity, that the hundred 
thousand citizens among whom you were born 
may be governed righteously ; but you think no 
more of that than if you were a bird, that may 
spread its wings and fly whither it will in search 
of food to its liking. And yet you have scorned 
the teaching of the Church, my daughter. As 
if you, a willful wanderer, following your own 
blind choice, were not below the humblest Flor- 
entine woman who stretches forth her hands 
with her own people, and craves a blessing for 
them; and feels a close sisterhood with the 
neighbor who kneels beside her and is not of her 
own blood; and thinks of the mighty purpose 
that God has for Florence; and waits and en- 
dures because the promised work is great, and 
she feels herself little.” 

‘*T was not going away to ease and self-in- 
dulgence,” said Romola, raising her head again, 
with a prompting to vindicate herself. ‘* I was 
going away to hardship. I expect no joy: it is 
gone from my life.” 

‘You are seeking your own will, my daugh- 
ter You are seeking some good other than th 
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Jaw you are bound to obey. But how will you 
find good? It is not a thing of choice: it isa 
river that flows from the foot of the Invisible 
Throne, and flows by the path of obedience. I 
say again, man can not choose his duties. You 
may choose to forsake your duties, and choose 
not to have the sorrow they bring. But you 
will go forth; and what will you find, my daugh- 
ter? Sorrow without duty—bitter herbs, and no 
bread with them.” 

‘‘But if you knew,” said Romola, clasping 
her hands and pressing them tight, as she look- 
ed pleadingly at Fra Girolamo—*‘ if you knew 
what it was to me—how impossible it seemed to 
me to bear it.” 

‘* My daughter,” he said, pointing to the cord 
round Romola’s neck, ‘‘ you carry something 
within your mantle; draw it forth and look at 
i” 

Romola gave a slight start, but her impulse 
now was to do just what Savonarola told her. 
Her self-doubt was grappled by a stronger will 
and a stronger conviction than her own. She 
drew forth the crucifix. Still pointing toward 
it, he said, 

‘‘There, my daughter, is the image of a Su- 
preme Offering, made by Sunreme Love, because 
the need of man was great.” 

He paused, and she held the crucifix trem- 
bling—trembling under a sudden impression of 
the wide distance between her present and her 
past self. What a length of road she had trav- 
eled through since she first took that crucifix 
from the Frate’s hands! Had life as many se- 
crets before her still as it had for her then, in 
her young blindness? 
helped all other subduing influences; and at the 
sound of Fra Girolamo’s voice again, Romola, 
with a quick, involuntary movement, pressed the 
crucifix against her mantle, and looked at him 
with more submission than before. 

‘*Conform your life to that image, my daugh- 
ter; make your sorrow an offering; and when 
the fire of divine charity burns within you, and 
you behold the need of your fellow-men by the 
light of that flame, you will not call your offer- 
ing great. You have carried yourself proudly, 
as one who held herself not of common blood or 
of common thoughts; but you have been as one 
unborn to the true life of man. What! you say 
your love for your father no longer tells you 
to stay in Florence? ‘Then, since that tie is 
snapped, you are without a law, without reli- 
gion: you are no better than a beast of the field 
when she is robbed of her young. If the yearn- 
ing of a fleshly love is gone, you are without 
love, without obligation. See, then, my daugh- 
ter, how you are below the life of the believer 
who worships that image of the Supreme Offer- 
ing, and feels the glow of a common life with 
the lost multitude for whom that offering was 
made, and beholds the history of the world as 
the history of a great redemption in which he is 
himself a fellow-worker, in his own place and 
among his own people! If you held that faith, 
my beloved daughter, you would not be a wan- 


It was a thought that | 


| You are a wife. 


| life calls upon you to renounce them. 


| wisdom is the religion of the cross. 
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derer flying from suffering, and blindly seeking 
the good of a freedom which is lawlessness. You 
would feel that Florence was the home of your 
soul as well as your birth-place, because you 
would see the work that was given you to do 
there. If you forsake your place, who will fill 
it? You ought to be in your place now, help- 
ing in the great work by which God will purify 
Florence and raise it to be the guide of the na- 
tions. What! the earth is full of iniquity—full 
of groans—the light is still struggling with a 
mighty darkness, and you say, ‘I can not bear 
my bonds; I will burst them asunder; I will go 
where no man claims me?’ My daughter, every 
bond of your life is a debt: the right lies in the 
payment of that debt; it can lie nowhere else. 
In vain will you wander over the earth ; you will 
be wandering forever away from the right.” 

Romola was inwardly struggling with strong 
forces: that immense personal influence of Sa- 
vonarola, which came from the energy of his 
emotions and beliefs; and her consciousness, 
surmounting all prejudice, that his words im- 
plied a higher law than any she had yet obeyed. 
But the resisting thoughts were not yet over- 
borne. 

** How then could Dino be right? He broke 
ties. He forsook his place.” 

‘* That was a special vocation. He was con- 
strained to depart, else he could not have at- 
tained the higher life. It would have been 
stifled within him.” 

** And I too,” said Romola, raising her hands 
to her brow, and speaking in a tone of anguish, 
as if she were being dragged to some torture. 
‘*Father, you may be wrong.” 

“* Ask your conscience, my daughter. You 
have no vocation such as your brother had. 
You seek to break your ties 
in self-will and anger, not because the higher 
The 
higher life begins for us, my daughter, when we 


| renounce our own will to bow before a divine 


law. That seems hard to you. It is the port- 
al of wisdom, and freedom, and blessedness. 
And the symbol of it hangs before you. That 
And you 
stand aloof from it: you are a pagan; you have 
been taught to say, ‘I am as the wise men who 
lived before the time when the Jew of Nazareth 
was crucified.’ And that is your wisdom! To 
be as the dead whose eyes are closed, and whose 
ear is deaf to the work of God that has been 
since their time. What has your dead wisdom 
done for you, my daughter? It has left you 
without a heart for the neighbors among whom 
you dwell, without care for the great work by 
which Florence is to be regenerated and the 
world made holy ; it has left you without a share 
in the divine life which quenches the sense of 
suffering Self in the ardors of an evergrowing 
love. And now, when the sword has pierced 
your soul, you say, ‘I will go away; I can not 
bear my sorrow.’ And you think nothing of 
the sorrow and the wrong that are within the 
walls of the city where you dwell: you would 
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** FATHER, I WILL BE GUIDED.” 


leave your place empty, when it ought to be! 


filled with your pity and your labor. If there 
is wickedness in the streets, your steps should 
shine with the light of purity; if there is a cry 
of anguish, you, my daughter, because you know 
the meaning of the cry, should be there to still 
it. My beloved daughter, sorrow has come to 
teach you a new worship: the sign of it hangs 
before you.” 

Romola’s mind was still torn by conflict. 
She foresaw that she should obey Savonarola 


and go back: his words had come to her as if 
they were an interpretation of that revuls 

from self-satisfied ease, and of that new fellow 
ship with suffering which had already beer 
awakened in her. His arresting voice ha 
brought a new condition into her life, whic! 
made it seem impossible to her that she coul 
go on her way as if she had not heard it; yet 
she shrank as one who sees the path she must 
take, but sees, too, that the hot lava lies there 
And the instinctive shrinking from a return t 




















her husband brought doubts. She turned away 
her eyes from Fra Girolamo, and stood for a 
minute or two with her hands hanging clasped 
before her, like a pale statue. At last she spoke, 
as if the words were being wrung from her, still 
looking on the ground, 

‘‘My husband......he is not......my love is 
gone!” 

‘‘ My daughter, there is the bond of a higher 
Marriage is not carnal only, made for 
selfish delight. See what that thought leads 
you to! It leads you to wander away in a false 
garb from all the obligations of your place and 
name. ‘That would not have been if you had 
learned that it is a sacramental vow, from which 
none but God can release you. My daughter, 
your life is not as a grain of sand, to be blown 
by the winds; it is as flesh and blood, that dies 
if it be sundered. Your husband is not a male- 


love. 


factor ?” 
Romola flushed and started. ‘‘ Heaven for- 


bid! No; I accuse him of nothing.” 

‘*T did not suppose he was a malefactor I 
meant that if he were a malefactor your place 
would be in the prison beside him. My daugh- 
ter, if the cross comes to you as a wife, you must 
sarry itas a wife. You may say, ‘I will forsake 
y husband,’ but you can not cease to be a wife.” 

‘“Yet if—oh how could I bear—” Romola 
had involuntarily begun to say something which 
she sought to banish from her mind again, 

‘“* Make your marriage sorrows an offering too, 
my daughter—an offering to the great work by 
which sin and sorrow are being made to cease. 
The end is sure, and is already beginning. 
Here in Florence it is beginning, and the eyes 
f faith behold it. And it may be our blessed- 
ness to die for it: to die daily by the crucifixion 
of our selfish will—to die at last by laying our 
bodies on the altar. My daughter, you ‘are a 
child of Florence; fulfill the duties of that great 
inheritance. Live for Florence—for your own 
people, whom God is preparing to bless the earth. 
Bear the anguish and the smart. The iron is 
sharp —I know, I know —it rends the tender 
flesh. The draught is bitterness on the lips. 
But there is rapture in the cup—there is the vi- 
sion which makes all life below it dross forever. 
Come, my daughter, come back to your place!” 

While Savonarola spoke with growing intens- 
ity, his arms tightly folded before him still, as 
they had been from the first, but his face alight 
as from an inward flame, Romola felt herself 
surrounded and possessed by the glow of his 
passionate faith. The chill doubts all melted 
uway; she was subdued by the sense of some- 
thing unspeakably great to which she was be- 
ing called by a strong being who roused a new 
strength within herself. In a voice that was 
like a low, prayerful cry, she said: 

‘Father, I will be guided. Teach me! I 
will go back.” 

Almost unconsciously she sank on her knees. 
Savonarola stretched out his hands over her; 
bat feeling would no longer pass through the 
channel of speech, and he was silent. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


COMING 


BACK. 

‘*Risr, my daughter,” said Fra Girolamo at 
last. “Your servant is waiting not far off with 
the mules. It is time that I should go onward 
to Florence.” 

Romola arose from her knees. That silent 
attitude had been a sort of sacrament to her, 
confirming the state of yearning passivity on 
which she had newly entered. By the one act 
of renouncing her resolve to quit her husband 
her will seemed so utterly bruised that she felt 
the need of direction even in small things. She 
lifted up the edge of her cowl, and saw Maso 
and the second Dominican standing with their 
backs toward her on the edge of the hill, about 
ten yards from her; but she looked at Savona- 
rola again without speaking, as if the order to 
Maso to turn back must come from him and not 
from her. 

*T will go and call them,” he said, answering 
her glance of appeal; ‘and I will recommend 
you, my daughter, to the Brother who is with 
me. You desire to put yourself under guid- 
ance, and to learn that wisdom which has been 
hitherto as foolishness to you. <A chief gate of 
that wisdom is the sacrament of confession. 
You will need a confessor, my daughter, and I 
desire to put you under the care of Fra Salves- 
tro, one of the brethren of San Marco in whom 
I most confide.” 

**T would rather have no guidance but yours, 
father,” said Romola, looking anxious. 

‘*My daughter, I do not act as a confessor. 
The vocation I have withdraws me from offices 
that would force me into frequent contact with 
the laity, and interfere with my special duties.” 

“Then shall I not be able to speak to you in 
private; if I waver......if—” Romola broke off 
from rising agitation. She felt a sudden alarm 
lest her new strength in renunciation should 
vanish if the immediate personal influence of 
Savonarola vanished. 

‘* My daughter, if your soul has need of the 
word in private from my lips, you will let me 
know it through Fra Salvestro, and I will sec 
you in the sacristy or in the choir of San Mar- 
co. And I will not cease to watch over you. I 
will instruct my brother concerning you, that he 
may guide vou into that path of labor for the 
suffering and the hungry to which you are called 
as a daughter of Florence in these times of hard 
need. I desire to behold you among the fee- 
bler and more ignorant sisters as the apple-tree 
among the trees of the forest, so that your fair- 
ness and all natural gifts may be but as a lamp 
through which the Divine light shines the more 
purely. I will go now and call your servant.” 

When Maso had been sent a little way in ad- 
vance, Fra Salvestro came forward, and Savo- 
narodla led Romola toward him. She had be- 
forehand felt an inward shrinking from a new 
guide, who was a total stranger to her; but to 
have resisted Savonarola’s advice would have 
been to assume an attitude of independence at 
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a moment when all her strength must be drawn | 
from the renunciation of independence. And 

the whole bent of her mind now was toward do- 

ing what was painful rather than what was easy. 

She bowed reverently to Fra Salvestro before 

looking directly at him, but when she raised her 

head and saw him fully her reluctance became | 
a palpitating doubt. There are men whose | 
presence infuses trust and reverence; there are 

others to whom we have need to carry our trust 

and reverence ready-made ; and that difference 

flashed on Romola as she ceased to have Savo- 

narola before her, and saw in his stead Fra Sal- 

vestro Maruffi. It was not that there was any 

thing manifestly repulsive in Fra Salvestro’s 

face and manner, any air of hypocrisy, any tinge 

of coarseness ; his face was handsomer than Fra 

Girolamo’s, his person a little taller. He was 

the long-accepted confessor of many among the 

chief personages in Florence, and had therefore 

had large experience as a spiritual director. | 
But his face had the vacillating expression of a 

mind unable to concentrate itself strongly in the 

channel of one great emotion or belief, an ex- 

pression which is fatal to influence over an ar- 

dent nature like Romola’s. Such an expres- 

sion is not the stamp of insincerity; it is the 

stamp simply of a shallow soul, which will often 

be found sincerely striving to fill a high voca- | 
tion, sincerely composing its countenance to the | 
utterance of sublime formulas, but finding the 

muscles twitch or relax in spite of belief, as 

prose insists on coming instead of poetry to the 

man who has not the divine frenzy. Fra Sal- 

vestro had a peculiar liability to visions, de- 

pendent apparently on a constitution given to 

somnambulism. Savonarola believed in the su- | 
pernatural character of these visions, while Fra | 
Salvestro himself had originally resisted such | 
an interpretation of them, and had even re- 

buked Savonarola for his prophetic preaching. 

Another proof, if one were wanted, that the rel- 

ative greatness of men is not to be gauged by 

their tendency to disbelieve the superstitions of 

their age. For of these two there can be no 

question which was the great man and which | 
the small. 

The diffrence between them was measured 
very accurately by the change in Romola’s feel- 
ing as Fra Salvestro began to address her in 
words of exhortation and encouragement. Aft- | 
er her first angry resistance of Savonarola had 
passed away, she had lost all remembrance of | 
the old dread lest any influence should drag her | 
within the circle of fanaticism and sour monk- 
ish piety. But now again the chill breath of | 
that dread stole over her. It could have no 
decisive effect against the impetus her mind had 
just received ; it was only like the closing of the | 
gray clouds over the sunrise, which made her | 
returning path monotonous and sombre. 

And perhaps of all sombre paths that on | 
which we go back after treading it with a strong | 
resolution is the one that most severely tests the | 
fervor of renunciation. As they re-entered the | 
city gates the light snow-flakes fell about them, | 


and as the gray sister walked hastily homeward 
from the Piazza di San Marco and trod the bridge 
again, and turned in at the large door in the 
Via de’ Bardi, her footsteps were marked dark- 
ly on the thin carpet of snow, and her cow! fell 
laden and damp About her face. 

She went up to her room, threw off her serge, 
destroyed the parting letters, replaced all her 
precious trifles, unbound her hair, and put on 
her usual black dress. Instead of taking a long 
exciting journey, she was to sit down in her 
usual place. The snow fell against the win- 
dows, and she was alone. 

She felt the dreariness, yet her courage was 
high, like that of a seeker who has come on new 
signs of gold. She was going to thread life by 
a fresh clew. She had thrown all the energy 
of her will into renunciation. The empty tab- 
ernacle remained locked, and she placed Dino’s 
crucifix outside it. 

Nothing broke the outward monotony of her 
solitary home till the night came like a white 
ghost at the windows. Yet it was the most 
memorable Christmas-eve in her life to Romo- 
la, this of 1494. 





MY THANKSGIVING. 

MUST go, Annie!” said Joe, speaking 

with a calm resolution that I felt to be 
final and fatal; all the more so that he put his 
arm round me as he spoke, and drew me to him 
in a clasp so close that it said more than words. 
Granny looked up from the chimney-corner 
where she sat, and said, in her feeble voice and 
deliberate accent, 

** Who died for us!” 

These few words, so seemingly irrelevant, but 
merely seeming so because they drew a deeper 
significance than from the shallow present alone, 
smote on my ear like aknell. I looked up into 
Joe’s face as it bent over me, brown and stern 
and sad, and as I looked, with all my life in the 
gaze, a cold shadow stole across that living coun- 
tenance—it grew cold, rigid, ghastly; the mouth 
parted over its set teeth; the eyelids closed—it 


| was a dead face. I involuntarily uttered a little 


shriek; and then for one second heard a word 
breathed through Jce’s lips, and knew that he 
was not dead but praying. 

‘* What is it, Annie ?” said he, gently. 

**Oh, Joe! I can not, can not bear it!” 

‘*My child, you must. This is no time for 
a man to be at home, no time for a woman to 
be a coward. You must not make me weak or 
send me away lonely; for I should be doubly 
alone if I thought my—my wife, Annie, could 
not strike hands with me in this good cause.” 

The words breathed a steady glow of strength 
into me. I saw what I ought to do, what I 
must do for him; and from its broken deeps in 
my breaking heart the old Puritan blood that 
trickled from Winslow’s veins down through 
mine answered to the appeal, and fired my brain 
and steadied my voice with its firm pulses. 1 
pulled Joe’s dark head down to mine and kissed 
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his lips. I was not his wife yet—perhaps now 
I never should be; but heart and soul we were 
indissolubly bound, and I had a right to kiss 
him without blushes or trembling. Hard, hard 
it was! Myriads of us all over this struggling, 
bleeding country know how hard; and know 
that even at this deadly crisis we could hold open 
arms to rebel women, and weep with them in 
the divine reconciliation of a mutual sorrow. 
Harder it was to me because, just now, I knew 
for the first time how utterly I loved Joe ; and 
to tell why, I must go back a little into my past. 

Granny Harding, who sat there in the fire- 
place corner, was Joe’s great-grandmother as 
well as mine, though we were not even third 
cousins for all that; Joe’s grandfather was her 
own son, my grandmother was her step-daugh- 
ter; the relationship was scarce worth mention- 
ing, nor would it have been recorded, unless in 


the big Bible, except that all the Harding race | 


had always lived and died in Stoneboro. My 
grandmother was the parson’s wife there; my 
father succeeded his father in the office, and was 
called ‘‘ the minister’ instead of ‘‘ the parson.” 
Father and mother both died when I was nine 
years old, and Cousin Aristarchus Harding, Joe’s 
father, was my guardian. So I went to his 
house—the old Harding homestead—to live, 
and found there Joe, three years older than I, 
and Cordelia, of my own age. 

Probably the reason I had never fallen in love, 
as girls say, with Joe, was because I lived in the 
same house with him. He was always kind, 
and good, and considerate ; but I was romantic, 
and in some respects a fool. I could not hang 
my ideal lover on the aspect of a young man I 
saw eating and drinking, and mowing and split- 
ting wood, and making fires, and driving oxen; 
a man in his shirt-sleeves and an old hat. It 
was impossible to feel a sentimental and high- 
flown interest, such as Thaddeus of Warsaw 
would have excited, in an ordinary farmer, who 
only did his duty from day to day, and never 
talked about congeniality of soul or magnetic 
sympathies. Joe was not so hard to please ; 
he began to love me very early; every thing I 
did was right and pleasant in his eyes. I suit- 
ed him exactly. My sauciness bewitched him; 
my prettiness, such as it was, pleased his taste ; 
I always knew what he thought, and understood 
what he meant to say when he could not express 
it; I liked the things he liked, and I teased his 
monotonous farm-life into vitality I was his 
romance ; and it cruelly smote Joe when I fell 
in love with—somebody else! 

Why, in the name of common sense, when I 
had beside me this true, generous, gentle man, 
who was as much devoted to me as a man can 
be, I threw myself away on a hard, cool, selfish, 
imperious nature that only gave me the careless 
affection one bestows on a pretty child they have 
no time to love, Heaven only knows! It is a 
part of the mysteries we live in, that women 
have done, do, and will do so till time shall be 
no more; and there must be some good purpose 
of compensation or discipline in it; but it is a 
Vor. XXVI.—No. 155.—Ss 


deadly experience, and, where it is not mortal, 
leaves frightful scars on heart and mind. I am 
inclined to think those whose ties of this kind 
culminate in marriage suffer more than those 
who escape before it; in either case it is bad 
enough. Iwas eighteen when I met this man, 
whose name I have no desire to recall—ten of 
my life’s best years he wasted. In those ten 
years I loved him with the eager, faithful pas- 
sion of youth and womanhood, grew slowly to 
know him, ruminated over this bitter herb of 
knowledge, till my life was burnt with its acrid 
essence into pale ashes. For five years he had 
made love to me, tanght me to love, to doubt, 
to dread him; then, tired of his toy, he left me 
and Stoneboro, and for five more years I was 
broken in health and spirit down to the very 
dust. People in Stoneboro said I was “ disap- 
pointed.” So I was. 

In the mean time Cordelia married and moved 
away. I did not miss her particularly. She 
was a good, placid, amiable creature, mildly pi- 
ous and very commonplace. I should have 
loved her better if I had not been absorbed in 
my own affairs. The first thing that roused 
me from my self-absorbed misery was cousin 
Martha Harding’s falling into a severe illness. 
If I loved any body then better than myself, 
which I doubt, it was Cousin Martha. She 
was the sweetest of sweet women; not with the 
super-saccharine manner of fashion and society 
—no more like that suave and popular sweet- 
ness than maple-sugar is like Maillard’s confec- 
tionery; but her nature was as fragrant and 
satisfying as wild honey. The homely flavor 
of a New England farm-life touched all she 
said with a certain quaintness, and her serene 


| but trenchant common sense and acute insight 


kept her unfailing good-nature from insipidity. 
She was quite deaf; a loss which added to her 
manuer the exquisite gentleness rarely found 
except in the deaf, and very rarely among them; 
for it takes, as old Parson Winslow, my grand- 
father, used to say, ‘‘grace and gifts too” to 
bear such a deprivation with patience till it blos- 
soms into a beauty. And this lovely, loving 
woman, who had been my mother in a certain 
imperfect sense, fell into a wasting consump- 
tion; and when I knew it I put aside my long 
repining, or rather it crept away before the face 
of so vital and inevitable a sorrow. 

But all this long time Joe, though J did not 
see it, had watched me with the tenderest care 
—his heart had been scarce less wrung with my 
trouble than my own—but had given no sign to 
vex me. He had been my protector against 
rude tongues and the pangs that careless ones 
can inflict. He had tried with all his might to 
allay my physical suffering, and patiently striv- 
en to heal my mind, but in vain. I had adopt- 
ed fully the girl’s idea that constancy is a virtue 
instead of a fact, and long after I knew thor- 
oughly how ill-placed my love had been, what 
sure and life-long misery I had lost in losing 
that love. I still clang to its ghost with dreary 
strenuousness, cherished its memory, dwelt on 
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its frail souvenirs, recalled its raptures, and 
spent sleepless nights and long days in persuad- 
ing myself that my heart was dead in my breast 
—that I had loved once for all, and lived my 
life out. All this Joe saw; but with a fidelity 
that shamed my pretense to it, he really loved 
me still. He did not grieve, or fret, or give up 
his time and health, but, like the true man he 
was, only threw himself into harder work, and 
fed his self-denying love with such considerate 
care, such tender thought, such unflagging serv- 
ice for me, that he was almost happy in his pure 
self-devotion. 

He grew gray, it is true, in those ten years; 
his dark curls were full of silver threads; the 
gay, bright face, scarce handsome, but full of in- 
tellect, and as gracious as summer in its smile, 
was thinner than it should have been, deep-lined 
about its grave lips, and serious even to sadness ; 
but he went about his life’s business so earnest- 
ly, with such energy and cheer—was so helpful 
to every body, so kind, so strong—that nobody 
knew what he felt, or how he suffered, but Cousin 
Martha. To her he told every thought of his 
heart ; and it was the very bitterness of death to 
Joe, when he at length was forced to see that 
mortal disease had fastened on that mother, 
dearer even than I. 

Three long years life flashed and faded, ana 
flashed again, in that racked frame, till it could 
bear no longer those terrible alternations. Con- 
sumption has in it a certain practical sarcasm 
that is hard to bear; it makes a mock of weak- 
ness with its sudden but false strength; it fires 
the eye, and paints the cheek, and sends vivid 
fever through the leaping pulse, till immortal 
youth and strength seem to defy death, and riot 
in their splendors; then comes the recoil of 
mortal weakness, a sunken cheek, a colorless 
lip, a dim and glazing eye, coughs that rend the 
panting breast, pains like the torture of rack and 
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fering, heightened by wild conflict with the in- 
evitable Will that could alone save, but offered 
here neither help nor hope. If she opened her 
large languid eyes to look at him, or smiled, as 
she could sometimes smile, with a look that was 
almost supernatural in its triumph of love, pity, 
and patience over the extremity of pain, he 
turned at once and went away—where, nobody 
knew. I happened once to be in the barn look- 
ing for a fresh egg, when he rushed by, without 
seeing me at all, and flinging himself at length 
on the hay, groaned, and sobbed, and writhed, 
and cried out so bitterly, that it was terrible to 
see or hear. I crept away silently, awed and 
sick at heart. I had not supposed such feeling 
was possible ina man. I had judged them all 
with warped judgment from the one I knew 
best. I had no faith in them; but this was 
real. What could life offer to a woman better 
than such a mighty love as this? My uncon- 
scious egotism prompted one little question— 
would Joe ever love like his father ? 

So, as I said, Mr. Harding could not share 
our care; he felt too much, and no discipline 


of life had ever taught him self-control. But 


wheel in every wasted limb, the dreadful gush of | 


searlet blood, the utter prostration of arterial 
life, the passive sinking of nerve, and excite- 
ment of brain; and then again, reeling from the 
very abyss of death, the tormented prey of this 
vulture rises to life, blooms, brightens, exults, 
till another hour turns the descending scale. 
Three long years Joe and I watched and waited 
together. Cordelia was in Minnesota with a 


flock of little children, and we had Cousin Mar- | 


tha all to ourselves ; for Granny was now nine- 
ty-three, and could not help us, except that she 
was able, with very little aid, to take care of 
herself. And Cousin Aristarchus was no help ; 
his great slow-beating heart knew but one in- 
tense passion, and that was for his wife, and 
now he suffered accordingly. He would come 
into the room where she lay, stand and look at 
her with such an expression in his rough face, 
reddened with summer sun and winter frost 
through fifty-five years of a farmer’s hardships, 
that I could not look athim. It was a dull, un- 
comprehending anguish at first, like the look 
of an animal in mortal pain, but deepening, as 
days went on, into the extremity of human suf- 


we had no need of aid. Joe was one of those 
rare men who have a woman’s perception as well 
as a man’s strength, and with his aid Cousin 
Martha needed no other nurse than me. 

At last she kept her bed; she could not sit up 
even for an hour; but still her cheerful voice, 
her unselfish regard for our strength and com- 
fort, her patience in pain, her upholding re- 
ligion, triumphed over these terrors and pangs 
of mortality. I could not understand her. To 
die, to be exiled forever from this body and this 
dear earth, to tempt an utterly untried existence, 
to lose that locality of place and time that the 
trembling soul lays hold of when it shudders at 
its own eternity and infinite capacities, to enter 
the cold newness of another world, austere from 
its very strangeness, with such simple courage, 
such certainty, such calm faith, surprised me all 
the time: it seemed incredible. But Joe also 
partook of this vital belief. He talked calmly 
of that near and unscen world, and of his mo- 
ther’s passage thither. In the midst of his ten- 
derest cares, he had lips overflowing with the 
trumpet blasts of the Gospel; his face kindled with 
victory, his voice thrilled with assurance for her, 
even while the depth of settled sorrow in his eye 
showed no stir, no spark: it was for himself he 
had to grieve, and he forgot himself; for her he 
was triumphant. If I had stopped to look into 
my own heart I should have seen how effectually 
it was laying hold upon another love, as differ- 
ent from my first as the yellow wheat ear is from 
the springing blade. 

But while day after day I drew nearer to Joe 
in feeling, and regarded him with such a quiet 
sense of safety and repose, I did not, could not, 
stop to dream of love. I was learning a new 
lesson—learning to believe. The feeble emo- 


tional pretext I had called religion, and pro- 
fessed as such, that had crumbled away in the 
convulsive grasp of sorrow and left me unsup- 
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ported, was being gradually replaced by a hving 
faith. Blessed is the woman who loves a man 
better than she is! It is not often so; but it is 
the sure seal of that marriage that God ordained, 
and typified by His love for the Church, when 
King and Priest reign and minister in the sacred 
cloisters of home, and give themselves, even as 
He gave Himself, for the love and teaching of 
the weaker. I did not know where I was, till 
one day, about a month before Cousin Martha 
died, I observed her look follow Joe wistfully 
out of the room, and then turn to me with a 
urious expression of regret and longing. In- 
voluntarily I said, 

‘* What is it, dear?” 

‘“*Come here, Annie,” said she. 
and kneeled down by the bedside. 

‘*T want to tell you something, my child. 
Joe loves you dearly.” 

“Oh, Cousin, you don’t know! 
how could he ?”’ 

‘‘But he does; and has for this fourteen 
years.” 

‘Love me? Iam not fit for Joe to love.” 

** Annie, I don’t believe dying wishes are 
more to be regarded than living ones; they are 
all liable to be short-sighted and selfish. You 
must promise not to feel bound by any desire of 
mine; but I must tell you how happy it would 
make me if you could love Joe enough to marry 
him.” 

I buried my head in my hands. ‘‘ Cousin 
Martha, you are mistaken. Joe doesn’t love 
me: think how old I am—TI was thirty last 
spring—and how homely I am, and not good 
eitheg; and—and besides, I have loved some- 
body else.” 

A smile just glittered wanly in her eyes, and 
she laid her hand on my hair as I looked up at 
her with a burning face. ‘Poor child!” said 
she. ‘I know how you have suffered, though I 
never said so to you. Those things are best kept 
silent. But Joe is a better man than that one; 
and he loves you better, believe it, for I know 
it. And now we will let the matter rest.” 

**God is good!” said Granny. She had a 
strange way of coming out with apparently irrel- 
evant bits of Scripture, or odd proverbs, or say- 
ings of her own, at times when no one supposed 
she heard or saw what was going on, as she 
seemed sunk in her habitual reverie. 

“Yes, he is!” said Cousin Martha. 

I think I said so too, mentally, as I got up 
and went out of doors into the little bit of woods 
that sloped up the hill-side behind the barn, 
where I sat down under a great oak-tree through 
whose gnarled boughs, just roughened with buds, 
the March sunshine streamed strangely warm. 
I could not believe it! Was I in love again? 
Was this strong torrent of emotion a new freshet 
in the stream that had wrecked me before? Did 
I love Joe Harding? I'm afraid I did, even 
then. I recognized with a certain pang the old 
rush of feeling, yet not now the vague, feverish 
emotion that had wrapped my whole nature in 
a light blaze before ; but a deeper, steadier fire, 


So I went 


He doesn’t; 
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that rose heavenward with solemn aspiration as 
from an altar, and promised to be life-giving 
instead of deadly. I ought, perhaps, to be sorry 
to confess that I did not stop to regret my beau- 
tiful theory of constancy; I never was a very 
introspective person. The thing was gone, and 
there was an end of it forme. The theory had 
disproved itself, and so was negatived, that was 
only another fact. I found time afterward to be 
heartily glad that I could love again, and so 
much more deeply. This unutterable rest, this 
serene rapture, one hour of which was worth a 
year of the excitement and restless wearying de- 


light of my youth, was certainly a thing to be 


glad of, unless one had been more or less than a 
woman. 

One thing struck me to the heart whenever I 
dared look that way: the possibility that Joe 


| might not love me after all; that Cousin Martha 


was mistaken. It seemed so impossible. My 
youth was gone, my beauty faded, my vivacity 
all fled; I had been made the sport of another 
man, and thrown away by him when he tired. 
Was there in humanity such redeeming love as 
could stoop to gather this weed of my life and 
wear it for a cognizance? I should as soon 
think of giving to a lover some wan and with- 
ered rose picked up from the pavement, without 
beauty or freshness, as the worthless gift I was 
Cousin Martha must be mistaken. How could 
he love me? Before, and of that other, I had 
said so many times with hot and salt tears, 
‘** How could he help loving me?” 

I went back to my room and looked into the 
glass, a new bloom shone on the old face, but 
did not transfigureit. There were the pale, worn 
features, the sad eyes, the bands of hair still 
shining but all threaded with snow, the lightly 
tinted lips that were so tremulous and grieving 
now, instead of smiling and firm. I was old 
I turned away with a sigh from that vision. 
Men do not love beauty more than women, only 
they are more frank to own it; and to lose mine, 
which was always that of color and outline rather 
than feature, was hard. 

Cousin Martha grew worse that night, and 
kept worse. No more respites for her; the hour 
came fast that should take her from us, and, ex- 
cept as a thought that I kept to rest myself with 
at intervals of watching and nursing, I heard and 
knew no more of Joe’s love for me. 

At length she died, not with any parting word 
or message, not with any scene; but fell asleep 
like a tired child, holding her husband’s hand. 
There was no need of audible triumph in her 
testimony ; her life was her witness, and they 
who had seen its quiet course knew from what 
source it sprung, to what glad sea it hastened 
Joe and I also sat beside her, and when we saw 
that it was over he gently lifted her hand from 
his father’s clasp and laid it back at her side. 
Mr. Harding looked up with dreadful question- 
ing in his eyes, and then looked at her. He 
went out of the door and out of the house, and 
for hours we saw him no more. Joe would not 
let him be looked for, and at sunset he reap- 
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peared. He never said any thing, but from 
that day was a broken man; his grizzled hair 
turned white, his keen eye was dimmed, his 


voice husky; even the rugged and set features 
learned to quiver with passing emotions; the 


firm temper became fitful ; he asked help that he 


laughed at before; he clung to those about him | 


in little ways hitherto unknown to him. I never 
loved him as much. 
Martha's pallid but fair aspect, and took the 
wasted hand in hers: she did not moan nor 
weep—all she said was, ‘‘ Behold how He loved 
him !” 

There was no other change than this inevita- 
ble change of loss. 
gone out of our lives, the light to be extin- 
guished, it is true; but the household ways 
went on as usual, for I had taken charge of them 
long before, and now they were my sole occupa- 
tion. 

One day in May, when all the trees were full 
of opal tints, pink, or green, or dusky with young 
buds, and even the oaks put out tiny velvet leaves 
of tender pink from the heart of every new shoot, 
Joe asked me to go to the grave-yard with him; 
and when we had planted by his mother’s grave 
a rose-bush and some English violets, we strolled 
away into the woods and sat down on a log. Be- 
low us lay the Stoneboro valley, with its bright 
river sparkling in and out among the hills, and 
a soft south wind blew on us with odors of dead 
and new leaves, the fresh scent of grass, and 
breath of orchards in bloom. We sat a long 
time in silence, and then Joe said, 

‘** Annie, can you possibly love me enough?” 

“Tl try,” said I, with half a laugh, though 
I could hardly speak at all. 

He put his arm round me and kissed me 
gravely, and that was all we said. I felt so 
safe, so rested, so consoled. I did not want 
words, and he seemed not to havethem. I for- 
got how old and plain and undeserving I was: I 
ought to have refused him for his own good; 
but I couldn't. I was not very good, and I was 
so glad he loved me. 

When we went home there was aq little blaze 
kindled on the kitchen-hearth; we sat there in 


winter and spring always, for it was never used | 
as a kitchen, and Granny’s bedroom opened out | 


of 1t. To-night she sat there in the flicker of 
the blaze knitting placidly as usual. Her deli- 


cate pale face, her soft hair, white as milk-weed | 
down, her light gray dress and full-folded white | 
cap, handkerchief, and linen apron gave her the | 


look of a white moth, such as peers in through 
the window on some June night, with elfin vis- 
age and bright dark eyes. She looked up as we 
came in, and gazed intently at us for a minute, 
then nodded with a satisfied air, and said, ‘* Ful- 
filling of the law.” 


Joe smiled, and I believe I blushed: next | 
morning Cousin Aristarchus, when I came down | 


to breakfast, came and shook hands with me, 
and looked the other way all the time. It was 
all he could do, and a great effort for him; so I 
accepted it as a congratulation and welcome. 


Granny looked at Cousin | 


The fire seemed to have 


| It was about three weeks after this that Joe 
came in and told me he had enlisted and was 
| going to the war, as I said in the beginning of 
my story. He had longed to go all the time, 
but could not think it right to leave his mother, 
especially as she begged him to stay with her 
while she lived. Now when rebellion was high- 
er-handed than ever, the army of the Peninsula 
in deadly straits, the West in terror, and two 
new calls proclaimed by the President, go he 
must. Now was the time for men, if ever. 
I had to consent, of course. Iam not a he- 
roic woman. I was not glad to have him go, 
| yet I should have been thoroughly ashamed had 
he staid, doubly ashamed to have felt afterward 
that, even at the saving of his life, he had de- 
serted his country at need. No. Unhappy 
enough are those women who lose their dearest 
in battle, though they fight and fall in the good 
cause ; but wretched, far beyond any loss, are 
they whose unwomanly fears keep from the coun- 
try’s service men she needs—who must say to 
their children afterward, answering their child- 
questions, ‘‘ Your father did not go to the war: 
I would not let him.” 
No such fate for me. Dear as Joe was to 
me, dearer every day—far more dear than I 
thought any living creature could ever be—I 
choked down my agonies of foreboding, and let 
him go. In this my sole comfort was preparing 
his outfit. Granny knit him more stockings 
than he could take, and every little contrivance 
that might add to his comfort I took pride in 
discovering and procuring. He enlisted as pri- 
vate in a company of the Sixteenth Connecticut 
Volunteers, which in August went into camp at 
Hartford. Once he came home to Stoneboro 
for a three-days’ furlough, and we had one talk 
that I shall never forget. 
** Annie,” said he, ‘‘I want you to promise 
me something. I know how you will miss me, 
and how hard a time you will have; but prom- 
ise you will not let your grief interfere with the 
usual routine of home. I don't mean simply on 
Granny’s account and father’s, but on your own. 
Keep up all the old ways, for the sake of your 
own quiet. Don’t let the farm go back because 
I'm not here; father will feel more interest in 
it if you are interested. Go to church, and to 
singing-meeting, and to sewing-society ; wher- 
ever I am, dead or alive, don’t omit to keep 
Thanksgiving ; don’t forget Christmas; and the 
poor—you know you have them always with 
you, He said.” 
“*T will, Joe, if I can.” 
‘‘ You can, dear, if you begin straight. Hab- 
it is a great help, and in this quiet little village 
there is no excitement to divert your mind, 
| which you must keep as firm and calm as you 
can; for, Annie—you must look it in the face 
—it is very probable I may not come back, and 
these old people will only have you left.” 

| ‘There was no answer to be made to this. The 
next day Joe bade us good-by and went off. We 
heard from him twice before they left Hartford : 
he was well and gravely cheerful. 
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As for me, there was but one course left—I 
must work. No other quiet but that of con- 
stant action and effort could allay the dreadful 
fever of my thoughts, I was naturally both 
anxious and imaginative-fatal combination for 
a woman whose place is to wait and endure! 
So by day I worked as I never had before I} 
let the girl whose place it was to take eare of 
the milk, butter, and cheese go home to her mo- 
ther, as she had long intended to do at this time, | 
without trying to supply her place. I could do 
her work, as far as skill went, better than she, | 
and the constant excitement of anxiety made | 
me strong. I had to rise early, and work hard; 
labor of real and stringent grasp held me all day 
—from dawn till blank night I was busy. There 
was the milk of twelve cowsto strain, and set, 
and skim; the milk-room, and the cheese-room, 
and the ice-cellar to be kept spotless and of just 
temperature ; there were rows of cheeses, press- 
ing, ripening, drying, to be looked at twice a 
day; there was curd to set, and cut, and drain, 
and salt; moulds to be scoured, cloths to be 
scalded ; daily the great churn, that a man had 
to turn, yielded me its crumbly mass of yellow | 
butter, to be worked, salted, moulded, and pack- 
ed for market—butter that must be firm and | 
sweet, hard as wax, and gold-yellow, lest our 
farm should lose its reputation for the best but- | 
ter sent to Boston. Then came numberless | 
pans, and cream-jars, and butter-pails to wash: | 
these never passed out of my hands, lest the | 
careless eyes of a servant might leave some grain 
of milk, some smear of cream, that should turn 
sour and spoil my work. Besides these things, | 
there was Granny to care for; she needed some | 
help to dress her in those quaint white folds and | 
frills that she delighted to wear; help she need- | 
ed, too, in order to lay them aside, and put her- 
self into sleeping order—for never by any chance 
was the delicately stiff cap permitted to rest by | 
day against a chair back, or the folds of cambric | 
that covered her breast ruffled by one minute of 
repose out of position: if she slept by day, it was 
bolt upright, as she sat. The last thing at 
night was work too: the night’s milk was to be 
strained and set; that of the night before must 
be skimmed, and the emptied pans scalded and 
dried: by nine o’clock I was so tired out that 
sleep caught me without my knowing it, and in| 
dreamless exhaustion I knew nothing till the 
noisy fowls in the poultry-yard woke me to 
dawn and its necessary duties. Yet not all this 
work and weariness kept my eager, restless 
thoughts from Joe. They followed him, invis- 
ible yet faithful couriers, on every step of his 
joarney—into camp, at drill; farther I knew 
not—tillin so short a time after he left Hartford | 
that it seemed to me scarce the lapse of three 
days, though I knew it was more, the news of 
Antietam struck us like a bolt from the clear 

I did not believe it when Consin Aristarchus 
told me. I laughed. 

** Why,” said I, ‘‘it is impossible. The Six- 
teenth hadn't their arms, they were but just 


there; they could not have been sent into a 
battle.” 

‘« They were,” said he, turning his keen gray 
eyes away from me, and drooping his white 
head slowly, as if it were heavy with some 


heavy grief. My heart fell. 


‘Is there any definite news ?—any list of 


| dead or wounded, Cousin?” said I, the words 


faltering as I spoke. 

‘* No,” said he. ‘*The news came to Hart- 
ford yesterday morning, or Saturday night—I 
don't know which. There was news of one offi- 
cer killed—no particulars further.” 

He stopped, and looked aside out of the win- 
dow: he had not finished. I waited breathless 
for the next words. 

‘““No,” he said, at length, drawing a long 
breath, and saying over, as if it were a lesson, 
the very words, I was sure, he had seen on the 
bulletin at the post-office: ‘* Nothing definite as 
to names; the Sixteenth cut to pieces.” 

I sat down in the nearest chair, and he walk- 
ed out of the kitchen. Grief never comes so: 
there is a shock, a paralysis, a shuddering nov- 
elty—but not grief. I sat there still as the dread 
grasp that stiffens every fibre holds the paralytic 
I could not stir, because I forgot how. I was 
lost in one great spasm of resistance—of repul- 
sion. I did not, would not believe any thing 
had come to Joe. Presently sense and strength 
returned to me. What a fool I was! I had 
heard nothing, knew nothing. Why should not 
Joe be safe as well as any other man? I tried 
to laugh, as one does sometimes in a dark room 
waking from fearful dreams, to reassure himself, 
but the old kitchen walls seemed to make a hol- 
low echo of my forced mirth; or was it hollow 
of itself? Granny came out from her room, 
tottering on the cane that Joe had wrought and 
ornamented for her. 

‘* Crackling thorns!” said she, lifting up her 
white head and looking vacantly before her. A 
cold shiver ran over me. I am superstitious, 
like all women; and Granny’s words, quaint 
and irrelevant as they seemed to others, I had a 
sort of reverence for that gave them prophetic 
significance in my eyes. Yes, my laughter was 
crackling thorns indeed! The fire was of briers 
that rankled in my grasp still; the flame but 
one flash, vivid and noisy, that quivered, flared, 
fell into ashes. 

I helped her to her chair, and turned into the 
cheese-room for my work, sick at heart. ‘There 
is a strange balsamic power in routine, when the 
very depths of life break up under your feet ; the 
daily order of occupation is a light, but tena- 
cious crust above those volcanic surges; and 
though you feel their sickening undulations, and 
hear their threatening roar beneath, yet the gulf 


does not open and swallow you up—the thunder 


is muffled, the fires smoulder. There is a place 
for human feet to tread, a point for the lever of 
divine faith to rest on. I think the cheeses I 
salted and put to press that day were as well 
done as ever I knew what I had to do, yet it 
was not merely the grind of a machine. It de- 
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manded judgment, accuracy, attention; and it 
saved me from myself. 

The next day I rode down to the post-office 
Mr. Harding left me sitting in the wagon in a 
little pine-wood a few rods from the village shop 
where the office was kept, while he went for the 
news, however it might come. It was a hot, 
quiet autumn day. As yet no leaves were 
turned, but the indescribable foreboding of death 
and decay, that breathes in every air and sound 
of fall, hushed the whole land with funeral quiet ; 
purple asters starred the edges of the road, gold- 
en-rods held their feathered masses upright in 
the paler sunshine, crowds of life - everlasting 
crouched with their dead yet deathless blooms 
on every barren knoll—a strange, dried sweet- 
ness filled the airevery where. But here, under 
the pine-trees, the last fires of summer fused from 
the acute leaves and rough boughs their antique 
odor of fragrant resins, that has a breath be- 
yond spice, and a perfume surpassing flowers. 
Both preservative and revivifying, it assailed 
other avenues of my nature than the sense it at 
once stimulated and satisfied: for the brain that 
it entered, through the subtlest of all entrances, 
expanded with insatiable longings, and fled away 
from the weary weight of space and sense into 
some upper air, where the ample ether was keen 
life and the light immortal knowledge; through 
all toned to finite capacities by the low whisper 
of awful, yet sweet sorrow, that crept from the 
boughs with that exhaling odor, and breathed to 
the ear its ocean song of plaintive despair, the 
very pulse-tune of life and its immutable dead- 
march toward eternity. In that atmosphere that 
lulls my brain and exalts it beyond any other 
known influence, I drew deep draughts of rest, 
and when I heard a man’s tread coming, heavy 
and blundering, along the soft sand foot-path, 
though I knew by the very weight and stumble 
of that firm foot that he was blind with grief, I 
wore a calm face to meet Mr. Harding’s blurred 
eyes, and held out a strong hand to help him 
find his way to the seat beside me. He thrust 
a telegram slip into my hands, seized the reins, 
struck the patient horse he never struck before a 
blow that sent it off at full speed, and I opened 
the crumpled slip. Its peculiar ominous mix- 
ture of print and writing ran thus: 

“A. Harding, Stoneboro.—Captain A. H. Banks killed 


on the field. Private J. Harding missing.—A. J. Bo.ugs 


2d Lieutenant.” 


. . . . ” | 
“Missing! only missing!’’ There must have | 


been a great deal of latent hope in my nature to 
have seized on that frail straw as if it were a 
rock of refage; but I did. Cousin Aristarchus 
looked round at me with eyes of such wonder 
and grief at my exclamation that I was half 
vexed. 

** Why, Cousin !” said I, ‘* Missing is nothing. 
He is safe somewhere. We shall hear from him 
to-morrow.” 

‘* Shall we ?” said he, vacantly. 

‘*Why, of course we shall! . Only think— 
not dead, like poor Banks; not wounded ; only 
missing !” 


| He whipped the horse again with a fierce 
stroke, but said nothing. In ten minutes we 
were at home, and I had told Granny. She 
looked at me with her bright yet inexpressiy: 
eyes, and said, slowly, ‘* The letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life.” What on earth had this 
to do with me or my news? I was used to her 
odd speeches, but this one seemed more irrele- 
vant than usual. It haunted me all day in my 
thoughts of Joe—merciful thoughts, sent, I be- 
lieve truly, from above, that I might not be 
smitten at once, but rather led gently through 
the valley of the shadow. ‘‘ The letter killeth! 

At last it dawned on me: Granny and his father 
had indeed taken the letter of the message, and 
their hope was dead. They were old and broken ; 
but I was beginning life, and its vital spirit of 
love and action upheld me; but then, why should 
they despair? I did not know then that Granny's 
father, the hero of the race, who died in th 
Revolution, had been just so reported ‘‘ Missing,’ 
and found, after bitter weeks of winter, through 
which wife and babies waited and watched in 
vain, a stark and stiffened corpse near Ticon- 
deroga, scalped, and pierced with English bullets 
through heart and limb. No wonder that they 
despaired. 

Slowly the days went on. Cousin Aristar- 
chus more than once resolved to go on and search: 
for Joe; twice was all but ready, and then de 
cided that it was worse than useless, for he could 
not follow him on the rebel track, and as yet 
there came no trace of him by report or messag¢ 
He seemed all bowed and warped by sorrow in 
mind as well as body; his energy was gone, his 
life faded out. Oh, how I wished then to be a 
man! I longed and pined to go and look for 
Joe. Ithought I could have tracked his flight, 
and rescued him whatever obstacles interposed. 
So the days crept on into weeks, and heavy 
gloom settled down upon us, broken only by rare 
gleams of hope as bits of detail, creeping out in 
the papers, recounted the death, or the illness, or 
the wounded condition of one after another at 
first, like ours, reported missing; gleams that 
only made the gloom heavier in its return, as 
the vivid track of lightning serves but to show, 
in a midnight storm, the awful height and black- 
| ness of overhanging clouds full of threat and 
terror. 

By a month’s end the blow came. As I said, 
| Captain Banks, son of a near neighbor of ours, 
had been telegraphed as * killed on the field” by 
the same message that declared Joe ‘‘ missing.” 
| Fortunately his mother, who was a widow, had 
left town for a day or two, and did not get the 
message till another followed close upon it to 
contradict the first. He had not been killed, but 
so fearfully wounded, that, seeing his lifeless face 
and streaming blood, in the panic of defeat he 
| had been left by his men where he lay, with his 
| rebel opponent dead beside him, and the cold 
| corpse-facé against his was his first sensation 
| when he recovered from his swoon, somewhere 
| in the dead of night. Happily for him he was 
| found early in the morning alive, but too weak 
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to speak. They took him to a hospital where he 
was recognized, and did whatever they could for 
him; but fever set in, and when he was raving 
and apparently dying they sent for his mother. 
Under her care he began at length to recover, 
and six weeks after the battle, having regained 
his memory and strength enough to talk, he 
asked her to write and tell Uncle Harding that 
he saw Joe shot in the front rank, just before he 
himself fell. Nor only that he saw him shot, 
but saw him reel to the ground just as a squad- 
ron of rebel cavalry charged and swept over him, 
so there could be no doubt of his fate. 

Now indeed it was all over—life and love and 
hope—over forever! Like the mad whirl of 
chaos heaving before God clave it with His di- 
vine order, all my soul whirled and staggered. 
I could not bear it; I coudd not! Like a blind 
man fighting with a mortal enemy I fought with 
fate, for I could not call it Providence then. I 
could not endure; duty was a blank negation to 
me. If I could have sunk on the floor and staid 
there, unmoving and desperate till death released 
me, I would have done so; but instincts and 
habits tormented me forever back into life. Out 
of that desolate region to which I had fled, that 
arid desert on whose sands I fell, mad and blind, 
I was perpetually recalled by little daily needs, 
by the sting of hunger and the dry lips of thirst ; 
by the demands upon my care and forbearance 
that others, perhaps suffering as much as I, 
though I would not believe it, daily made upon 
me. Ihave thought since what a mercy it was 
that He who made us, foreknowing the anguish 
and the lessons of life, put our souls into the 
conservating power of bodies. With no lesser 
wants, no failing of the flesh to distract the spirit 
from its awful pangs, how mortal would those 
pangs be! how beyond endurance, how lurid 
with the horrors of incredible, unimaginable es- 
sence and space! No: thank God that we are 
lower than the angels; for we sin and suffer as 
no angel could and hve 

Mr. Harding was utterly broken down. He 
sat with his head upon his hands in the chimney- 
corner hour after hour: nothing moved him. The 
farm work he left entirely to his hired man—a 
trust-worthy person enough, but wantingin judg- 
ment and self-reliance : another of the continual 
pin-pricks that daily roused me for a moment 
was his incessant demand for advice and direc- 
tion. But at length Joe’s last words to me re- 
curred to my mind with strange force. What 
was I doing for him, for his? I saw suddenly 
what selfish sorrow mine had been. How every 
thing I ought to do had gone undone, as, driven 
by the restless fury of my grief, I had spent those 
bright autumn days wandering over hill and 
field, through lonely woods and across wild ra- 
vines, where I startled the partridge and drove 
the rabbit from his lair; as I tore through bush 
and brier regardless of all but the fierce impulse 
of motion, the necessity of some unreasoning ac- 
tivity; only coming home at the habitual hours 
of meals and rest, leaving those two other lone- 
ly souls to fight their trouble as they best might. 
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I was ashamed now. I am ashamed still to re- 
flect how little healing or constraining influence 
my religion—such as it was—had upon me. I 
had not yet been long enough under its influence 
to have acquired the habit of faith and submis- 
sion ; and under this deadly blow I knew nothing, 
felt nothing Christian, or acquiescent, except the 
ever-present conviction that even in this whirl- 
ing storm God was somewhere—not with me, 
nor for me, but still living, and unchanged, and 
just, though all His world slipped away from 
under my feet like the sliding earth of a night- 
mare dream. I did not believe He was other 
than good, but I struck up against Heaven with 
my bleeding hands, and asked, with horrors of 
reproach and unbelief, ‘‘ Why hast thou done 
this?” nor did Heaven reply ! 

Just as I have seen a mother with a wayward 
child in its first passion of temper and grief, 
neither punish nor argue with it, but only divert 
its thoughts with some new story or external ob- 
ject, and then, when the sobs ceased, and the 
eyes were clear, and calmness had smoothed its 
fair little face into natural lines, quietly reprove, 
remonstrate, or even punish ; so, as I have since 
seen, did a diviner love than any mother’s guide 
me, even by means of the very passionate human 
love that made me rebel, into a calmer sphere. 
Did He punish thereafter? or break my heart 
again with love instead of wrath ? 

I ceased after this to isolate myself, and re- 
sumed as best I could my neglected work; but 
something was necessary to rouse Mr. Harding: 
what could Ido? As I was at work one day in 
the shed, Lemuel, the hired man, came in over 
the sill, and leaning his back against the door, 
began one of his usual appeals. 

‘*T declare fort, Ann, I don’t know what I 
be agoin’ to do with the corn-stalks. Can't you 
jest step around and give me an idee?” 

**T'll ask Cousin,” said I. Lem stared, but 
kept his position, and began to tie a snapper 
which he produced from his pocket to the end 
of the long whip he held in his hand. I was 
glad he staid behind. So I went into the great 
kitchen, where a fire of good hickory sticks 
sparkled and flamed on the hearth, for it was a 
chill November day. Granny sat in her own 
place, Mr. Harding on the other side, his head 
held in both his hands, the gray light from the 
window striking across its silver mass of tangled 
curls, and the red firelight flickering on the great 
rough hands that concealed both face and fore- 
head. I went up to him and stooped down be- 
side his chair. 

‘* Father,” said I. 

He started as if a shot pierced him ; his hands 
dropped, and his dim bloodshot eyes looked up 
with wild inquiry. I put one hand on his knee 
and laid my head on it; that was an old child- 
ish trick of Joe’s I had often heard of, as being 
the only. caress his father ever endured from 
either of his children. He was neither a gentle 
nor a demonstrative man. 

“Father,” said I again, ‘‘ Lemuel wants to 
know where he shall put the corn-stalks.” 
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Mr. Harding did not speak atonce. He gave | 
a low groan, like a sigh; then—‘‘ Lord forgive 
me! Lam worse’n adumbox. You come with 
me, my child.” 

He got up from his chair and shook himself, 
like a person bent on throwing off sleep, reach- 
ed his old hat from the nail, and my shawl and 
hood, which hung beside it. As we went dut 
of the door Granny said, audibly, ‘‘ A Father to 
the fatherless, and the widow's God.”” He held 
my hand with a tighter grasp as the words met 
his ear, and held it still while we went the 
rounds of the barn, and he gave his directions to 
Lem, as clear and well-judged as ever, every 
now and then turning to me for an opinion. I 
knew afterward that Joe had said to his father 
nearly what he had said to me, and asked him, 
moreover, to care for and comfort me, if care 
and comfort should ever be needed as they were 
now. From this day he always called me ‘* My 
child,” and I always said ‘“‘ Father” to him. 

So we settled down into the dull gray calm of | 
life again: very silent, very quiet, we all were. 
Granny now and then volunteered a proverb or 
a text, as strangely fit to the mood, rather than 
any occasion, as her utterances usually were. I 
remember onee when Mr. Harding had gone to 
the village, and I sat by his empty chair sewing, | 
I unconsciously drew along sobbing sigh. Gran- | 
ny took out her needle from the sheath, and laid | 
her stocking down, saying, as she did so, in a| 
dreamy way, ‘‘ Yet doth He devise means that | 
His banished be not expelled from Him.” What | 
did she mean? The words fell softly on my | 
tried soul, yet there was neither special promise | 
nor hope in them for my peculiar want; yet | 
they sung in my thoughts long after, as if per- | 
sisting on some tender errand, mysterious still to | 
ine. 

Soon it was time to make Thanksgiving prep- | 
arations. Last year how different had this all | 
been! What dreadful changes had passed over | 
us since! Cousin Martha and Joe both gone— | 
what had we to be thankful for? I had paused | 
before going down stairs one morning, when | 
these bitter thoughts had roused me long before 
light, to look out at the east from my window. | 
A low range of hills barricaded the valley some 
two or three miles from our house; and now, 
lying level on their tops, were long bars of am- 
ber, flushing at the edges with red, that told of | 
a sunrise far away, but sure in coming, while 
through the gray sky above that pallid blue | 
streak on the horizon a dying Aurora pulsated | 
in flashes of faint light, that fled and throbbed 
out again, and fled once more, and quivered 
anew with mystic splendor that thrilled me to | 
see. Strange and fair it was, that cold, bright 
meeting of dawn and the northern night-light- 
ning, and strangely portentous, too, it seemed 
tome. Was that a ‘sign in the sky ?”—were | 
these fatal wars foreboding the world’s great | 
peace ?—was it good or evil that danced and 
flickered in those ice-glittering flashes above ? 

Thanksgiving Day came at last. My sole | 
pleasure in its preparations had been in carrying 


— 


out my resolve that no poor soul I knew of, with- 
in our township, should go without a good din- 
ner to-day. Somebody should be thankful, if I 
was not. So I had sent Lemuel round with a 
big basket of pies, and chickens, and tongues, 
and other necessities of Thanksgiving, the day 
before ; and now, having laid out my dinner on 
the side-table in the summer parlor, as far as its 
cold viands were concerned, and leaving the girl 
to look after Granny, who seemed feebler than 
usual of late, and giving her strong charges 
about the turkey, and the potatoes, and the tur- 
nips, that already were in their respective cor- 
ners hissing, and bubbling, and sending savory 
odors up the chimney, I dressed myself in my 
best, and set off for church with ‘‘ father.” 
Our old minister had gone away to keep 
Thanksgiving with his son in Boston, and to- 
day a stranger was to preach for us. Our village 
choir was a good one for the country, with sey- 


| eral fine though untrained voices, and one re- 


markable soprano that seemed in its purity and 
accuracy to defy the need of instruction ; and as 
it rose alone in the anthem before service, and 
wandered along the exquisite music of those 
words, ‘* Rest in the Lord! oh rest in the Lord. 


| Wait patiently for Him, and He shall give thee 


thy heart's desire!” more than one dull eye glit- 
tered with tears that did not fall. But on my 
heart tears lay like lead, nor sprung to cool my 
hot eyes. Ah! what patient waiting could ever 
bring to me my heart’s desire? Not God him- 
self, I said, could restore this ruined past! 

I looked across the aisle and saw Mrs. Banks, 
the Captain's mother; her handkerchief was at 
her face, but she wept for joy—her son was home 
again, weak and helpless, but at home! It was 
Thanksgiving to her. But for me there was no 
restoration. Sitting there quiet in the corner 
of the pew, unable to exert myself to dispel the 
bitter thoughts crowding upon me, I became 
their prey. Hymn and prayer passed by un- 
heeded. I neither heard the text nor the ser- 
mon till, when it was about half over, suddenly 
these words roused me: 

‘* But there is still heaven to be thankful for. 
Whatever sorrows bereave us here, whatever 
fatal mistakes darken our lives, whatever irre- 
deemable losses befall us, we may yet rest in the 
Lord, and wait patiently for Him in the little 
life that remains; for beyond this world’s gain 
or loss, high in the serene air of heaven, when 
existence ceases to be a lesson and becomes vivid 
life, there and only there shall He give us our 
heart’s desire in its immortal fullness. Here 


| knowledge is defiled, love is imperfect, purity 


the result of fiery trial, wealth rusted with cov- 
etousness; but in heaven is the very native 
country of pure knowledge, perfect love, utter 
sinlessness, and riches that neither moth nor 
rust corrupt, that bless and curse not.” 

He went on to enumerate what we had to be 
thankful for, even under the reign of anarchy 


|and war; but on these few sentences that I 


have written I dwelt till peace brooded over my 
tried heart. Yes! there was heaven to come ; 





FIFTH AVENUE. 


and an object still left to life—to grow into fit- 
ness for that rest and its reuniting. 

After church we went home without staying 
to speak to the neighbors, who seemed to under- 
stand and respect our silence. They all went 
home with groups of children and grandchil- 
dren about them—we were alone. 

Soon as possible I had dinner on the table 
I wanted to have it through; I wanted the day 
done. Anniversaries are like old wounds that 
reopen and bleed every year. I hurried to have 
the observances of this one over with. So we 
sat down to dinner—three where last year had 
been five! Cousin Martha’s fair, wan face, with 
its scarlet flush on cheek and lip, smiling beside 
Granny; Joe’s manly, sun-burnt visage and 
handsome figure on the other. 

We sat down in perfect silence, Mr. Harding 
carved, and we all went through at least the form 
of eating. Still in that dead silence, when just 
as I was about to lay down my knife and fork, 
a wagon came rapidly down the road and stopped 
atourdoor. ‘‘ Lemuel come back from the post- 
office,” said father. 

But was that halting step in the entry Lem- 
uel’s ? 

The door flung open, and there stood Joe. 


Sorrow is easy to describe, but what words 
ean tell the incredible thrill of such joy as this ? 
For the first time in my life I lost all conscious- 
ness for a blind blank moment. I did not faint 
—for I never faint—but I knew nothing from 
the moment I saw the door open on him till I 
found both his arms round me and my head ly- 
ing against him as I still sat in my chair. It’s 
no use trying to tell it. A few, blessed as I, 
have snatched this blossom out of blood-red bat- 
tle-fields ; they will know. 

It seems Joe had fallen, as Captain Banks 
said, from two musket-bullets that pierced at 
once the upper part of his left arm: fortunately 
for him they were not Minié bullets, but the 
old kind. Then the cavalry charge swept over 
him, and a horse stepping on his right leg broke 
it badly: he escaped marvelously with life, and 
fortunately no artery was ruptured; but he lay 
on the field three days and three nights, was 
then picked up by a farmer—a Virginian and a 
Union man—who passing by the field heard him 
groan; he picked him up, took him home, drove 
off to the nearest doctor to be found, and had 
his leg set, and his wounds dressed; ut Joe was 
too weak to talk or think, and before he had 
strength to do either fever set in, with delirium, 
and in consequence they neither knew who he 
was or where he came from, But the woman 
of the house nursed him like a mother. She 


had two sons fighting in the West with Rose- | 
crans, and she said it was for thinking of them | 


that she never let a soldier pass her door hun- 
gry or thirsty, and took such care of Joe. If 
gratitude and blessing and prayers can keep that 
woman's sons alive and well, they will come 
back to her scathless! 

So for two months he lay there between life 
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and death. Then he wrote, but the letter was 
lost, or delayed, or missent; and through his 
slow convalescence he expected to see his father 
or me daily, and so wrote no more till, as soon 
as he could sit up long enough, he got to Ha- 
gerstown, and from there home. ‘True, his leg 
had been badly set, and he never would walk 
without limping, and his arm still lay in a sling 
—but it was Joe! No matter how battered or 
broken, no matter how wan and thin, he was 
back again ! 

The next week I laid aside my heavy crape 
and bombazine for a white dress, and we were 
married. Still bent and grave, but with a bright 
smile, father put both his arms round me, and 
kissed me for the first time in his life. ‘ My 
dear child!” was all he said. 

And the week after I put on those mourning 
garments again, for Granny was gone. The only 
words she had spoken since Joe came home, ex- 
cept in answer to some question, were—‘* He 
that saveth his life shall lose it; but he that 
loseth his life shall find it."’ She sank into a 
sort of lethargy, and. fell asleep like a contented 
child. 


It is winter now. Heavy snow falls as I 
write, drifting from the northeast, and settling, 
shroud-like, over the earth; but in the house, 
at home, there is no climate but summer. 

God has given me my heart's desire. 





FIFTH AVENUE. 
I. 
TMS the afternoon of a Sabbath day ; 

i The sky is fair and the sunshine bright; 
The street is flooded with amber light, 
Save where the purple shadows lay, 
Broad and cool, on the western side— 

Up and down the avenue wide 

The people pass; and the tranquil air 

Is filled with the solemn sound of bells, 
Whose musical cadence gently swells, 

As they call aloud to the house of prayer. 
Lofty and fine are the buildings grand: 
Palaces reared of marble and stone, 

That even kings might be glad to own, 
And courtiers proud in the halls to stand. 
Skyward pointing, the tapering spires 

All golden seem in the sun’s warm fires. 
In at the doors, and along each aisle, 

As the pealing notes of the organ roll, 
And high overhead the clear bells toll, 

| The people are passing all the while. 


Il. 
| The organ ceases—the bells stop ringing; 
| The full-voiced choir an anthem are singing— 
| Then all is quiet; the minister stands, 
And silently lifting his soft, white hands, 
Mutters a half inaudible prayer 
| For the wealth and fashion assembled there. 
Of course there is naught but a feeling of rest 
And a holy calm in each grateful breast— 
Not a single thought of worldly things, 
Or of all the comforts that money brings; 
No vision steals on the mental sight 
Of the party to happen to-morrow night: 
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Who is invited, and who will be there, 

Or what will be most becoming to wear— 
‘These are secular matters, and may 

Never be thought of on God’s own day. 

So Croesus settles himself to hear 

The sermon through with a patient ear; 

No thought of stocks shall disturb his brain, 
Nothing connected with loss or gain; 

He closes hjs eves, and feels in his mind 

At peace with himself and all mankind, 

An indescribable sense of repose, 

Which I doubt if the poorer Christian knows. 
The sermon is ended—the minister ceases 
Preaching to sinners so drowsy as Croesus: 

Does he dream of his ships far out on the deep? 
What is that sound that visits his sleep— 

Is it wind in the rigging or fire in the hold? 
Tis the rattling of hymn-books bordered with gold, 
The whirring of leaves and the organ pealing 
Through the sounding aisles to the fretted ceiling. 


lil. 
Carriages coming and carriages going; 
The tides of fashion are this way flowing; 
The windows all are ablaze with light, 
That streams through curtains of snowy white, 
And falls outside on the shadowy street, 
Where daintily slippered, delicate feet 
Musical make the sidewalk bare; 
In silks and satins the women fair, 
Like miniature snow-drifts, softly glide 
In at the door-way lofty and wide; 
And still the carriages come and go, 
The tides of fashion hitherward flow— 
All within seems a lovely dream; 
The lights bewilder and jewels gleam ; 
On neck and bosoms of dazzling whiteness 
Diamonds shine with an added brightness; 
The scent of flowers fills the languid air 
And a delicate odor from perfumed hair ; 
There’s the ravishing sound of music too, 
And the steps of the dancers whirling through 
The intricate waltzes giddy measure, 
Flushed with the heat and dizzy with pleasure ; 
Scented young men in swallow-cut coats, 
Beautiful women with swan-like throats, 
In circling mazes that tire the brain, 
Come and vanish and come again ; 
And the gilded mirrors of polished glass 
Reflect their forms as the dancers pass. 

IV. 
What a world of satin and costly laces! 
What an endless number of pretty faces! 
Proud and haughty, yet seeming more fair 
Than the white camelia worn in her hair, 
Is Julia Van Dyme, the banker's daughter, 
Whose ancestors came from over the water 


Three centuries back in the ship “ Goede Vrouw”— 


The family talk of it even now— 

She married Croesus, and something is said 
Of a handscme cousin, absent or dead; 
And it’s whispered too, in the world outside, 
That old Van Dyme knows little beside 
Houses and lots, and taxes and rents, 
Stocks and bonds, and dollars and cents; 
That he has a horror of folks who are poor, 
And ordered his servant to shut the door— 
To shut the door in his nephew's face 

If ever again he dared to disgrace 

His splendid mansion by coming there; 
And vowed that none but a millionaire 
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Should call the handsome Julia his wife, 
Though the girl lived single the rest of her life, 
The wedding, they say, was a grand affair, 
None but the creme of New York was there; 
| A single gem that the young bride wore 
Cost a thousand dollars and something more ; 
And to crown the arrangements so superb, 
| A tapestry carpet reached to the curb, 
| 
| Vv. 

The dancing ceases—the music is still; 
Mingled voices the grand rooms fill; 
Through the open doors and the spacious halls, 
With gilded cornice and frescoed walls, 

The guests are passing—a feast is spread 

In rich profusion, and overhead 

| A chandelier, from the ceiling pendent, 
Glows and flashes and shines resplendent, 

| And throws a flood of enchanting light 

| On the gorgeous scene, entrancingly bright— 
| The supper is sumptuous—what can compare 
With the spicy meats and the game so rare? 
Jellies transparent and amber clear ; 

The golden orange and luscious pear ; 

Rich bananas, creamy and mellow ; 

The juicy pine-apple, green and yellow; 

Oily clusters from Malaga’s vines ; 
Wondrously fine are the fruity wines; 
Delicate-flavored, delicious ices ; 

Pyramids covered with quaint devices; 

And idly floating throughout the room 

And over the feast is the sweet perfume 

Of fragrant exotics in gilded urns; 

And wherever the eye of the gazer turns 
Che blinding rays from the chandelier 
| In scintillant splendors reappear ; 
| And the shining goblets and glitt’ring jars 
| Seem studded over with myriad stars. 


Vi. 
The pallid hours of the morn draw nigh; 
| The moon is failing from out the sky; 
Carriages lining the street outside, 
Stopping the way through the avenue wide ; 
| Liveried servants in hoarse tones calling, 
Loudly shouting, wrangling, and bawling ; 
The rattle of wheels on the pavement bare ; 
The clatter of hoofs, and the steady glare 
| Of the light from the stolid gas-lamps gloating 
On fairy figures, noiselessly floating 
Down the marble steps to the carriages grand, 
Where the restless horses in waiting stand; 
And lo! as the last wheel rattles away 
The air grows chill with the coming day. 


| 


Vil. 
Through crimson curtains the sunlight falls 
| Shining mirrors adorn the walls; 
| With exquisite pictures costly and rare; 
Vases of marble and porcelain ware 
| And an ormolu clock on the mantle stand— 
Seated there in the wine-gold light, 
| The lady we saw at the ball last night. 
| Languid and pale, with an ivory hand 
| Wearily lifts to her wan, proud lips 
| A cup enameled, and daintily sips ; 
| Then drops her eyes on the tufted floor, 
| While silver-throated yellow canaries, 
| Whose musical warble ever varies, 
Torrents of liquid melody pour. 
She is tired and sick of her heartless life, 
| Loathing the man who calls her his wife. 
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Childless, she drags out the weary day, 
Dreamily whiling the hours away. 


VUL. 
Her husband brings a rich friend to dine, 
Old, like himself, and over their wine 
They chatter of consols and such like things, 
Of the rate of exchange, what Erie brings, 
The value of specie and real estate, 
The cost of insurance, and probable fate 
Of a speculation in cotton and flour— 
Sit and chatter thus by the hour. 
Small is the gain of her worldly marriage ; 
Sometimes she rides in her elegant carriage ; 
3ut whether at home or whether away, 
Weary of seeming forever gay, 
From morning to night, from night to morn, 
Mid all her splendor, she lives forlorn 


FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. 
IN THREE PARTS —PART II. 
IV. 

bya but prosperity had attended Mr. 
4% Hamilton since his wedding-day, he was 
wont to boast; and it was in reference to this 
fact that he had early in his married life settled 
the portion on his wife which should forever 
place her worldly fortune beyond the reach of 
any adverse change. For she had been his 
help-mate, he said, had counseled and encour- 
aged him; and this was her right. 

So greatly had the factory business prospered, 
indeed, that there were few large markets in 
the country where Mill Hamilton's edge-tools 
were not now to be found. They had an es- 
tablished superiority, and no prosperity would 
ever tempt the master of that flourishing estab- 
lishment to deteriorate his wares. Hus pride 
was in their excellence. That he should have 
overestimated the demand for them—that he 
should have exceeded the supply was not, per- 
haps, wonderful. ‘That this had happened at a 
time when the country was absorbed in the ca- 
lamity of overtrade, when a panic was coming 
upon the mercantile powers of every commu- 
nity, and that he should have found his affairs 
thrown suddenly into unexpected confusion, was 
also not a really remarkable thing, if people 
would but consider. But the fire occurred at 
precisely this unfortunate juncture ; and “ peo- 
ple would talk,” and would consider, would in- 
quire after the amount of insurance on the great 
new buildings, would consider the evidence ex- 
isting to his prejudice, and finally the great suit 
of ‘‘the people” was brought into court. 

Yes, people would talk. There was no end 
to it. They talked in bar-rooms and in draw- 
ing-rooms; in the street and by the fireside; 
in work-shop and court-room—wherever two or 
three were together you might be sure to hear 
one name and a discussion For people did 
not all agree as to the justice of the sentence 
passed on Mill Hamilton. Mr Home, who bus- 
ied himself personally, and through notable 
agents, in securing names to that petition des- 
tined to be read far away from Granby by the 


ed the progress of this business. 


| ** any thing of the kind.” 
ing men, who, if they were found guilty of a 





high powers of the State—Mr. Home obtain- 


|ed, day by day, wonderful new insight into the 
| workings of human hearts, enough to furnish 
| him with themes for ‘‘ practical” discourses many 


a year to come. I am afraid that deep disgust 
exceeded his weariness many a day as he watch- 
He had pre- 


pared himself for the refusal of good names im 


| a few instances ; for there were some in Granby 
| whose special claim to dignity rested on the fact 


that their names had never been appended to 
They were law-abid- 


crime, should expect no friendly interference, 
wish for none. ‘There were others not content 


| to take this stand on the smooth, safe platform 


of dignified conservatism. It was time a stop 
should be put to the inordinate ambition of peo- 


| ple who, ascending from the first round of the 


ladder, could never content themselves till they 
had ‘* overtopped the world.” Mean jealousies 
that had transferred themselves from the hearts 
of women to the minds of men on Mrs. Hamil- 
ton’s account had now a safe demonstration. 
Woe to her! She had maintained her state 
with such a consciousness of rights; she had 
driven her horses with such a sense of power ; 
she had made it so perfectly manifest that her 
taste and aptitude in dress and fashion asked 
nothing of accidents; she had rendered River- 


| Side so beautiful—for Hamilton always gaye his 


wife credit for the tastefulness with which the 
grounds were laid out. Their decoration and 
the management of the fine house were entirely 
within her province, and ‘‘ he never interfered.” 

Then people recollected how he began in life. 
What an industricus, hard-working, pains-tak- 
ing, exact fellow he always was— Hamilton. 
How he had gone on slowly and cautiously en- 
larging his business, determined when he had 
accomplished the feat of getting out of debt that 
he would never again be involved. Yes, peo- 
ple could remember how, a young man, he stood 
in his shirt-sleeves from morning till night, and 
in those days there were no diamond studs in 
the wristbands; his hands were grim with labor, 
and his face was always thoughtful with caleu- 
lation. He had lived on nothing, it had be. 
come a familiar saying in Granby. All he 
earned was saved. But the devil was in the 
women! 

Yes, Judith Hamilton was proud enough not 
to surrender now. She could hold her head as 
high as ever. And no doubt she could manage 
the business which it was said she meant to carry 
on, but when a woman has ruined a man by her 
extravagance, it is a poor time for her to begin 
to retrench. It was a wonder she could show 
her face in Granby among honest people who 
could live on their income, and, thank God, had 
no such insane passion for making a show of 
what did not belong to them. It was too late 
for her to atone! There was no such thing as 
atonement. She had brought as honest a fellow 
as ever undertook to do business to ruin; en- 
couraged him in foolishness he never could have 
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gernaut car to crush the life out ofa man! And 
though they did not deny there in Granby that | 
repentance is well enough, they were strangely 
anxious lest repentance should avert the conse- | 
quences, lawful and just, of wrong-doing. [| 
suppose it was their sense of right that required 
satisfaction. 

And it was satisfied. For the multitude of 
names could not make efficient the petition for- 
warded by the minister to the controlling author- 
ities alone to be appealed to after the high court’s 
decision. The five years were to roll on in their 
appointed course. Mr. Home could not help 
Mill Hamilton. 

The failure was to him as grievous as any he 
should be compelled to bear. . He said this 
plainly to himself as he read his Excellency’s 
brief rejection of the plea that had cost him so | 
much. For he was quite aware that m regard 
to this petition other feelings had been roused | 
than those of friendship and pity. He would | 
have keenly felt the triumph over hard hearts, 
and narrow minds, and selfish prejudices. He 
could have waived the pardon, as a white ban- 
ner, victoriously in the faces of men, who, for | 
their enmity to this family, he counted his en-| 
emies. He had waited the response to the ap-| 
peal of Granby in a strange mood, conscious that | 
he had done all that was in his power, yet most 
impatient in view of what he had done. For | 
possibly the petition might be rejected, and the | 
thought was not to be endured. | 





Yet now it must be endured. 

He came to his house one evening knowing 
that it must be endured. 

This cottage, which Mr. Home occupied with | 
his mother, who had lived with him since he had | 
taken orders, was next to Riverside, and it stood | 
on a little knoll which Hamilton had often threat- | 
ened to buy that the grove might be included in 
his grounds. He had, however, taken no step) 
toward this at any time: the knowledge that it 
would disconcert the mother of the minister was | 
in itself sufficient to deter him. The cottage | 
was the oldest building in Granby; made habit- 
able, but only rudely so: it met the wants of | 
the contented pair that occupied it. The mo- 
ther would have filled no other parsonage com- 
pletely as she did this, for there was comfort 
here, and comfort was the utmost she could 
covet, so little had she known of it in those years | 
of privation and toil which had left on her the | 
irremovable evidences of a life of labor. The | 
green-sward about the house was unbroken; no | 
garden ground was found within the inclosure ; | 
but rose vines and woodbines covered the rough | 
walls of the house with blooming beauty. ‘There 
was other work for the minister than could re- | 
veal its fruits in the vegetable kingdom. He | 
had undertaken a more dangerous business than 
even that of the lion tamer—he worked among 
the passions of men and women, and if he had 
not the aspect of one who wrestles with the pow- 
ers of darkness on behalf of the people, that was 


been guilty of if he hadn’t just worshiped her. | 
And what was she to set herself up like a Jug-| 


| we'd like. 


nevertheless his work in this world, and to it he 
was devoted. 

When he returned home, turdened with the 
knowledge that all his effort in behalf of Ham- 
ilton had been in vain, he met his mother com- 
ing from the house. She was ia haste, and had 
a troubled look, and the sight of each other's 
anxious face, as their eyes met, arrested the cur- 
rent of their secret thoughts. They sought in- 
stantly to discover what neither of them would 
reveal, except on maturest deliberation. 

‘* Why, mother,” said the minister, ‘‘ you are 
not going out at this hour, surely ?” 

“The child is born,” she answered. ‘‘T am 
going to Riverside. Have you any news yet of 
Mr. Hamilton? I might carry it to her—if it 
was favorable.” 

‘* No,” said her son; ‘*no news yet—for her, 
of him.” And he walked with his mother to- 
ward the home of Judith Hamilton. 

“Tt is a pity,” said the kind old woman. “If 
a thing, could only happen once exactly to our 
mind! It would be like a story, though, if the 
father could come back and see his son to-night.” 

‘Is ita boy? Things never happen just in 
our way, mother—very rarely, at least. I sup- 
pose we need the discipline. But we are poor 
rebels—we make miserable use of our sacred op- 
portunities.” 

‘* Ay, so you always say, David. But it isn’t 
for want of your example that we’re no wiser. 
It’s simple o’ me—at my time o’ life too, and 
after all I’ve seen—but I can’t help hoping and 
thinking every thing is going to come out as 
Only I’m reminded there’s sorrows 
enough in the world when I look at your face. 
You've skipped over the youth somehow, David; 
but it’s waiting for you somewheres—you that’s 
always a-working and thinking for others, and 
ll take no thought for yourself.” 

**Too much thought, mother; and that’s the 
very trouble.” He answered gently, though a 
moment ago, while she spoke, a slight frown, 
which she could not see, flitted across his fore- 
head and darkened his eyes. ‘‘Too much,” he 
said again, with a sigh; and there was far more 
truth in this self-accusing than his mother would 
ever discover. 

** Working for others that hasn’t the grace to 
thank you!” she exclaimed, with the mild indig- 
nation of which she was capable. ‘‘ But I know. 
Don't 1? I'm a simple-spoken woman; but I 
know enough to trust your paymaster, David. 
He'll make all right for you.” 

‘‘Mother! At least He knows that I’m not 
serving Him for pay!” 

‘* Ay, don’t I know it too, David? 
Lord sees—He sees !”’ 

She seemed to perceive now that even her 
sympathy vexed him, and she would keep quiet. 
But that should not prevent her hoping still for 
her darling son. She had boasted of her hope 
—it was all for David. And she might well 
avouch its constancy—she had held it through 
divers kinds of tribulation. Until these late 
years the rough, sharp edges of this life were 


But the 











alone presented to her; and even the comfort of 
these days was sadly marred to her reception 
by the change she found in David’s manhood. 
Its strange solemnity, she came to see, was not 
that merely belonging to his professional cares. 
He was a man of sorrow, and not only for the 
sins of the world. By virtue of that hope she 
boasted she had come to look for a day when he 
should throw off his mask, or his burden, or find 
himself again. What lacked he yet, that his 
life seemed so joyless? Was there not, even in 
the most generous self-sacrificing man’s life, a 
point at which the troubles of his brother were 
staved from intrusion? It should be so. Da- 
vid had urgent need to guard some fragment of 
his life ; yet—so it seemed to the watchful, anx- 
ious mother—her son was burdened nigh to 
death with the cares of his parish, while nothing 
made him so impatient as to suggest this fact to 
him. 

And with bearing his burdens was not her 
own old life saddened unjustly? At times, as 
now, he seemed to see that it was so—that even 
in his last strong-hold and retreat he had no 
right to maintain other than the same aspect he 
bore when the world faced him. No part of his 
armor should he lay aside, even in his home. 
Not his priestly dignity, but his manly tender- 
ness, was concerned, that his motler should not 
discover that her son, the pride and glory of her 
heart, was at any point vulnerable, or other than 
the assured soldier from whom no manner of vic- 
tory should be withheld. 

He walked with her from the yard toward 
Mrs. Hamilton’s house, and spoke more cheer- 
‘ully than he had done when he saw how de- 
pressed his presence had made her. 

“It is a beautiful day for one to come into 
this world, mother,” he said; ‘‘ though I dare 
say the little fellow don’t appreciate the fact. 
Very likely we are as close upon a far more 
exceeding glory, and yet we are without any 
knowledge. At least one would judge so to 
hear us.” 

His spirits, even, seemed less depressed with 
his more cheerful speaking ; and he looked to- 
ward Riverside. 

‘*What a lovely home! And what a com- 
fort—will the boy be a comfort to her, mother, 
coming under such circumstances? Will the 
mother-love overbalance the natural sorrow one 
might feel to have given an heir to such a name?” 

His mother looked at him, with a quick, ques- 
tioning glance. What did he know? Did he 
share her knowledge? He seemed to be speak- 
ing from the mere facts of the case, the well- 
known facts, and was not addressing any secret 
understanding of hers. 

He did not perceive her glance. He had 
now gained a point where he had often stood, 
surveying with delight the lovely prospect com- 
manded by the site. More than once, so stand- 
ing and so gazing, he had congratulated himself 
on the providence that had preserved him from 
the pains and penalties of property, leaving him 
to enjoy this perfection to which others had de- 
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voted their taste, and thought, and money; 
leaving him free to work in his own field. 

‘* Yes,” she said, *‘ she'll love the child so. 
She'll do what’s right by him. And there’s no 
knowing what'll happen next—things take such 
turns you don’t expect. She won’t borrow 
trouble. If you get the petition, you know, all 
this'll blow over before he’s of age—if he should 
live.” 





‘* Yes, mother,” said the son, and he did not 
trouble her heart by dwelling on the contingen- 
cies suggested. It is a good fortune to have 
such a mother, at least. When you think of 
what women there are that little children must 
call ‘ Mother,’ it seems this boy is blessed enough 
only in having her to care for him.” 

Again, with a quick, questioning glance, such 
a one as rarely turned upon her son from any 
eye, Mrs. Home regarded him. But this glance, 
like the last, was but instantaneous, and unper- 
ceived by him. He was looking backward, far, 
it seemed, into the past, though, in speaking 
again, it was not to events very far remote that 
he alluded. 

‘** She lost her boy before you came,” he said. 

**He’s buried on the lawn there, with the 
pretty white stone over him. Yes. 
ed it to me herself.” 

‘“*T buried him. It was one of the hardest 
things Lever did. But the loss was a great gain 
to her, though a loss, and a terrible one. I 
seem to see that this son is born to be her com- 
She will not call him Ben-oni, will she, 
mother ?” 

‘* Why, David, he’s not twelve hours in the 
world vet. Ben-oni—that was the name Rachel 
gave to her son when she died. No. I think 
‘twill be Judah. Do you know why I think it 
will be Judah ?” 

‘* No.” 

There was that in the voice that uttered this 
monosyllable that might have dissuaded the mo- 
ther from her explanation. Nevertheless, she 
gave it. 

“She took up the big Bible one day when 
she was in, and it appeared she opened to Ja- 
cob’s blessing; for she read out, in a minute, 
‘ Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren shall 
praise: thy hand shall be in the neck of thine en- 
emies ; thy father’s children shall bow down be- 
Sore thee. Judah is a lion’s whelp.’ There she 
stopped. You're laughing, David. But she 
didn’t laugh. She looked as if she thought it 
was a name she'd like a son of hers to have.” 

**T did not laugh, mother. Do I look like 
it? Judah Hamilton a lion’s whelp! She is 
a strong woman, mother: if any one might call 
her son by that name she might. Shall I wait 
here for you, mother?” 

‘*Tt was only to see me on account of some 
business she had to transact with you, I'm 
thinking,” said the mother. ‘* You might wait 
a minute, David, and if it’s to stay by her she 
wants me—” 

‘““As long as she wishes it, mother,” inter- 
rupted he; ‘‘ there’s nothing to call you away. 


She show- 
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And I think she would like it better to have an | 


old friend with her. Tell her I—tell her your 


I know she would feel more easy with you in the 
house.” 

Mrs. Home had no alternative but to go into 
the house; for, as he ceased to speak, the min- 
ister started down the lawn, which sloped to- 
ward the garden from the broad, smooth grav- 
eled road that formed the main approach to the 
house. 

** And if the child should live,” was his first 
thought, ‘‘he will be five years old before his 
father sees him.” 

He strolled on to the garden. It was now 
late in October, but there was an almost sum- 
mer warmth in the days that were hurrying the 
world toward winter—summer warmth, and more 
than summer glory, if less than summer bright- 
ness, The garden-beds were emptied of the 
rare plants that had blossomed in them through 
the summer; they were once more in their 
places on the conservatory ranges, to break into 
bloom again when the snow should lie heavily 
along the banks and terraces of Riverside. 


Walking up and down, then, through the lit- | 


tle winding paths, more than once his eyes lift- 
ed to the windows of the lighted chamber, where 
the child and mother were. The knowledge he 
carried with him yet unspoken was unknown, 
he supposed, in Granby. It should not yet dis- 


turb Judith. With that reflection came anoth- | 


er that was new to him—new, at least, as far as 
his perfectly-conscious perception of the thought 
went. For though all his action since the trial 
had been an exposition of that thought, the ac- 
tion had rather been impulsive than deliberate 
—necessary rather than chosen. He had been 
Mill Hamilton’s friend, and as such had stood 
forward to fulfill the penalties of friendship—its 
sacred privileges. 

Should he do less now ?—less on reflection than 
he had done on impulse? What was required 
of him? And yet, the knowledge he carried 
with him, walking starlit through the silent gar- 
den deserted of all tender bloom, all summer 
beauty, had seemed to change the entire rela- 
tion of things. Only to his consciousness! But 
so changed them that he deemed it a most for- 
tunate thing that he might not speak with Mrs. 
Hamilton to-night. 

She knew that he was daily expecting an an- 
swer to the application made to the Government 
in Hamilton’s behalf. But she would know to- 
night that as yet he had no tidings for her. 
How at last should the intelligence be conveyed 
to her? He liked not to ponder the question. 
Her ill-concealed anxiety during the past days— 
anxiety that found for itself abundant expression, 
though she would not utter it, had proved her 
confidence in the influence of his intervention ; 
and in spite of all professed preparedness to meet 
the worst, she had betrayed her hope. Had not 
her heroic spirit been sufficiently tried already ? 
Must he, of all men, pain that heart he would 
have lightened of every burden though the trans- 


fer must be made into his own darkened ex- 


| perience ? 
wish is to stay, if she would like to have you. | 


Of late the minister of Granby had been star- 
tled more than once by the conviction that he 
had been absorbed in the affairs of this family to 
an extent that had made the rightful claims of 
others on his time and sympathy seem burden- 
some. Even from his speculations in regard to 
the petition he had turned not with the serenest 
patience to a requirement urgent and imme- 
diate, of some needy soul or body. And now 
that speculation was precluded by certainty, he 
was not quiescent as a brave man, loyal to his 
Master's interest, satisfied to submit where no 
service could avail. He had fulfilled the work 
and word of friendship. Instead of feeling that 
this business was now lodged in almighty hands, 
it seemed suddenly that he had drawn toward 
this woman in a nearness before impossible—a 
nearness of which he had not allowed himself to 
think since she became the wife of Hamilton. 

He sat down in one of the garden arbors, over 
which in June the climbing rose and purple clem- 
atis flung their richest bloom and sweetest per- 
fume; he lost himself in thoughts that long ago 
were thrown aside—thoughts that began to trou- 
ble him when Judith went in Hamilton’s boat 
to gather water-lilies up or down the river; and 
he saw them from the windows of the room 
where he spent his days and nights in studies 
which were the more precious to him because 
she was a student also. 

How strangely had their lives crossed each 
other! Had she ever really cared for all this 
show in which, little by little, she had involved 
herself? was it by such things she had striven 
to fill the vacant spaces of her life? If she had 
loved Mill Hamilton better, would her pride 
have availed less to sustain her spirit in the 
wreck of honor? Now and then he had seemed 
to look in to the depth of her heart, as one sees 
through the dark by a lightning flash. And 
what had he seen? He had not dared to make 
account of it. 

But now—as if in some moment of sleep the 
spy should creep past the guard that circled the 
enemy’s camp—he asked himself, might he not 
have given Judith a life that should have re- 
vealed itself in another way than this of the 
Riverside tragedy? Among his books would 
she not have found a portion more real—that 
which belonged toher? It was too late to think 
of these things. Even to question. Nay, to 
think and to question was sin. 

But he had thought, had questioned! He 
might get up and stride back to the house, and 
pace up and down the walk impatiently, wasting 
good time that had better been occupied in quict 
meditation on some Sunday theme; but he could 
not always be prudential. And he had deliber- 
ately thought a thought that had stung him. 
And it hindered his eyes from lifting toward the 
lighted chamber. What right had he to specu- 
late on her present or her future ? 

By-and-by his mother came. She would re- 
turn with David. 














‘*His name is Judah,” she said, as she took 
his arm and they setout for home. ‘If he has 
her spirit there'll be another Hamilton heard of.” 

‘* But not as an offender, with such a mother 
to care for him,” answered her son. 

‘*He is such a pretty babe! and so like her! 
Was the other boy ?” 

‘He was a beautiful child. But delicate as 
a girl” 

‘*Tt’s a strong fellow, Judah is.” 

‘¢ Was there nothing you could do, mother ?’ 

‘* No, she would not hear to it. You would 
want me, she said. And she asked had you 
heard any thing about her husband? She 
seemed glad when I told her no. She just shut 
her eyes, and looked like to fall asleep.” 

“Does she keep all her brave courage, mo- 
ther ?” 

‘*There’s no need of it now,” she answered, 
evasively, he thought. ‘She don’t need to see 
any one. She’s quieter than before. I can see 
that. Quieter in her mind. It’s the first time 
she’s had any thing like rest to her mind since 
it happened.” 

‘‘Thank God!” said David Home. ‘‘ What 
a help to a woman a child can be!” 

‘You know that as well as some women,” 
said his mother, looking at him with perfect 
trust and pride. ‘ Yes, she’s got him to wake 
to every morning now. And to think of till he 
sleeps again. Got him to feed, and dress, and 
keep neat and happy. When she looks at him 
she won’t be thinking that maybe he’s thinking 
ugly thoughts of her, and about what’s happened. 
He’s come from a world where there’s no such 
misfortunes, And those were her words. For 
she’s a proud woman, David. And that’s the 
worst of it. ‘It’s her pride that’s kept her up to 
the mark when, if she’d been left to herself, 
you'd have seen the difference.” 

‘* No matter how she takes it, mother. There’s 
no sin in such pride as hers.” 

Mrs. Home looked at her son in simple- 
hearted wonder. Was there a pride possible to 
poor human nature which he—lowly-minded 
man—would justify ! 

‘Tt will save her from much: impertinence— 
it is good as a coat of armor. And she will 
need all her defenses, mother, for Hamilton—” 

** You haven't heard ?” 

‘There's no pardon for him. We failed,” 
said the minister, in a low voice. 

‘You was feared I'd tell it to her!” said his | 
mother. 

**T had not heard any thing I could tell you 
then. I could not let you go to her with a cloud 
on your face. I would not let you look at the 
little child for the first time knowing all. I do 
not understand it. I can not be reconciled to 
this decision! It seems so unjust—and on him! 
what will the result be on him? It isn’t to be 
borne ‘es 

Mrs. Home did not immediately answer this | 
most unusual outbreak. She was hesitating in | 
her mind whether it were right to keep back | 
knowledge that would at least relieve her son of 


’ 


FOR BETTER, 


death of his father in prison. 





the sense of injustice, and the doubt of Provi- 
dence, she discovered in his words. She could 
not hesitate long. There was no one she loved 
as she loved her son; no mortal whose trouble 
troubled her so much. 

** David,” she said, ‘‘it’s God’s justice. I'd 
no right to keep it back; I haven't now, if I had 
before. For you seem to be doubting in your- 
self—” 

** What is it, mother ?’ Whatever her wa- 
vering it must this instant end, it being impossi- 
ble for this mother to resist a demand so abso- 
lute as was now made by her son. 

**Hamiiton burned the mill up. I could ’a 
told of a witness that would ’a settled the mat- 
ter.” 

** Mother!” he cried. 

*‘Tt’s true, David. But I couldn’t do it. 
And that’s why I sent Sandy Rogers to my 
brother up there in Black River. He was down 
flaying fish, under the bank below the mill. It 
was nine o'clock o’ the night when he came past 
here with a string 0’ shiners, and he'd been talk- 
ing with Mr. Hamilton, he said. After the fire 
J talked with him—that was the next morning— 
and I saw he knew what could be turned to bad 
account, leastways against poor Hamilton. And 
that’s why I got him off so against the poor folks 
wishes. 3ut my brother’ll do well by him. 
He’s a kind man, Joseph is. Oh, that trial 
tried me sore.” 

‘*T know it did—I know it did!” said her son, 
with the heartiest sympathy. 

* But, David, was it right? was it right? I 
wouldn’t ’a kept it to myself—I couldn't if any 
other man had been suspected; but no more I 
couldn’t for her sake come out to make things 
stronger against him.” 

** You could not, or you had been no mother 
of mine! But have you been troubled all this 
while, dear mother, carrying such a load on 
your heart secretly ?” 

He sighed as he spoke. Alas, he thought, 
how we go about burdened with secret cares, 
which none can know but God! Gently he had 
spoken ; it seemed to him at that moment that 
he never could rebuke or judge human heart or 
action again. Here they had lived together, 
mother and son, so near, yet so far apart; each 
moving in a world distinct from the other; meet- 
ing merely in the most external fashion; troubled 


|each beyond the suspicion of the other But 


she had escaped her trouble now. Death alone, 


| he said, could deliver him from his! 


‘*T thought,” she said, ‘‘that you should never 
know it. Only”—she hesitated—how should 
she reprove that saintly soul? ‘‘ You seemed, 
my son, to doubt our Heavenly Father's provi- 
dence.” 

‘* Mother, let us talk of this no more. I can 
not bear it. God alone can forgive me.” 


Vv. 
Judah Hamilton was a baptized baby twelve 
months old when the newspapers published the 
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That death stirred Granby thoroughly once 
more. It took a time for every man to express 
himself, and listen to his neighbors; to speculate 


on Mrs. Hamilton’s next movement. That move- | 
ment was to be taken with a decision that would | 


not admit of long-continued doubt. 

She would continue in the business heretofore 
conducted for her husband’s sake. Continue it 
in behalf of their child. Judah should one day 
fill his father’s place in Granby. There, where 
Mill had lost his battle, his son should fight it 
over. Yea, that lad should be one his brethren 
would praise—that boy, that ‘‘ lion’s whelp.” 

This purpose was made known to the men 
concerned in it, without any such prediction. 
But the simplest language in which the determ- 
ination could be expressed thrilled the hearts 
that heard it. And they talked there, in Gran- 
by, less of her pride than they did of her forti- 


tude—and they called her, with approbation, a | 


‘* good mother”—as if by any means they could 
enter the arcana of Judith’s purposes. 

Mrs. Home had said to her son, when she read 
the brief news item of a death in prison, while 
he sat at his desk ostensibly engaged in writing 
a sermon—had said, in the sincerity of her pity, 

‘David, it will kill her. She can never 
bear it.” 

He answered, though he took his time to say 
it, 

‘*No, it will not kill her, mother. 

She, true to her hopeful instinct, was glad to 
hear him say that, and even seemed to believe 
with him, when she said: 

** Now she will never know—” But the sudden 
lifting of her son’s head, and what sounded like 
an angry dash of his pen upon the paper before 
him, interrupted her. ‘‘It was only last night 
I talked with her,” she went on, the moment 
after, ‘‘and she said it was less than three years 
now! She was keeping count o’ the months.” 

Mr. Home rose up quickly from the table and 
walked to the door. 

** Are you going to see her, David?” 

** No, mother.” 

‘*She takes this paper—she’ll read it of a 
sudden.” 

‘* She knows it already, mother. Do not fear. 
A letter came last night apprising her. It was 
after you came home. I was there when she 
received it.” 


” 


There was that in the tone of the minister's | 


voice that said he gave the information for one 
purpose only, to end this conversation. But his 
mother’s ear was preoccupied. 

‘* When was that?” she asked. You did not 
tell me, David.” 


‘Last night, said. I could not talk about | 


it.” 

*©Oh son, can you hope for that poor man? 
He did not kill himself? Did herepent? What 
did the letter say ?” 


‘*Let him rest with God, dear mother. He | 


died in peace.” 
Saying this, Mr. Home walked out of the house, 
and though his mother saw with concern that 


| he went with bared head, and the dew was fall- 
ing, she did not hurry after him with the for- 
gotten cap. Something prevented any step or 
word that would have proved the anxiety she 
felt long after it grew dark, long after the stars 
appeared in the cloudless sky to soothe the weary 
| world. r 
Judah Hamilton was two years old. His 
| father had been dead a twelvemonth when Mr. 
| Home went over to Riverside one lovely sum- 
mer evening. 

| ‘The minister’s visits there were not too fre- 
|quent. Cireumspect in all his ways was the 
|minister of Granby. He believed that it were 
| better a mill-stone should be hung about his 
| neck, and he dropped into the sea, than that he 
| should offend one of those little ones. He al- 
| lowed no preference of his, no secret inclination, 
| to take him oftener to the library or garden of 
‘*the House” than friendship could account for. 
| If his thoughts wandered thither more constant- 
ly than his steps, that could harm no soul. 

To-night, however, he had come with a pur- 

| pose that would have opened in amazement the 
| dullest eyes in Granby. If to-night he did not 
find Judith Hamilton where he was accustomed 
to find her, or if she should be preoccupied, he 
meant to walk on the bank; every inch of that 
| ground was familiar to him. He had walked 
and mused there in days long past, before River- 
| side was more than a wild thicket—before Ham- 
| ilton had transformed into stone the old red 
| wooden walls of the shed he called his factory. 
He had come here to-night for bis own sake. 
| Even he, David Home, who so rarely allowed 
| his own pleasure, he had something to say that 
possibly should please only himself! 
| It seemed to him so, as he approached the 
house through the length of the avenue, ob- 
| served of her, as he could see; for she was in 
| the piazza watching the changing colors of the 
western sky, which the sunset had made mag- 
|nificent. His coming did not surprise her; it 
|was even as if she were looking that way he 
| came, anticipating his arrival. This may have 
been his imagination. Whatever he saw to- 
night would be certain to impress him strangely. 

He came to the piazza and found Judith won- 
dering that he had not once paused or turned 
| his head to look at the heavenly glory; and be- 
| fore he spoke she poiated upward to him. 

“See!” she said. ‘* Was there ever a finer 
| promise for to-morrow ?” 

‘* Sufficient unto the day,” said he; and he 
sat down with his face, like hers, turned to the 
westward, but in no mood to descant on eolor 

| or to detect evanescence. 
‘* What plagued him now ?” she asked her- 
| self; for often he had come to her troubled and 
perplexed by some doubt or difficulty that struck 
| against him as he vainly endeavored to pursue 
| the even tenor of his way. 
‘*T almost wish,” she said, “‘ that you had ac- 
cepted the call to Highbridge. You are tired 
of Granby. You have worn the place out, and 
| it doesn’t get any better.” 





FOR BETTER, 
‘* That is a sad comment on my work!” he 
answered. “Tl not go to Highbridge. It 
vould be a pity to let those people rush on to 
heir own destruction as they would, you think, 
with me for a guide.” 
‘‘How absurd! What I mean is, you need 
a change.” 
‘* My poor old mother wouldn’t like to hear 
you say that. If I were more dissatisfied-—I 
1can more discouraged—than I am, or ever 
as, her happiness would prevent my seeking a 
I mean’’—he said, speaking more rap- 
*h a change as you would suggest.” 
change for your good would I not 
she asked. ‘*Do you think me so 
I am only in doubt.” 
» instant she had spoken Judith’s eyes 
erted from his face. She seemed to have 
», or to have heard in his words, a some- 
t made itself in a moment, and beyond 
ting, intelligible to her. She rose from the 
‘a not a little disturbed, it was very evident, 


id crossing the piazza she leaned against the 
ilustrade, looking out and still upon the evena- 
ig sky, all whose radiance had melted into a 


~p amethystine color, through which shone 
> evening star in solitary splendor. 

Mr. Home also rose from his seat, but he did 
not approach her so much as by a step. Stand- 
ing where he had risen, he said, 

‘*Who can trust himself? I thought I could 
enounce the desire for any thing that I might 
value as mine above all—mine alone. And yet 
will you tell me that my work must suffice for 
me in this world! I have assured myself of it 
many a time that it must be so, and have taken 

e implied assurance from others patiently— 
yom you, too, though never without pain. Must 
[ hear it always from your lips? Then, indeed, 
you need not urge me to go away from Granby. 
[ should find the place intolerable. have 
tried not to preach the doctrine of this world’s 
It would not come as truth from 
me that this world’s glory is the splendor of a 
ruin. I could not think of what youth is and 
endure to teach it. I could not think of God 
and believe it. And at last I know why!” 

But Judith, with her eyes lifting toward the 
changeful amethyst which soon must give place 
to the purest white light, did not ask him why. 
Perhaps he did not anticipate the question, for 
he paused but a moment ere he went on rap- 
idly : 

‘*Tt was because I had always the prescience 
of a love that has quickened and mastered me.” 

‘*But you must not speak of it to me,” she 
said, looking now toward him, startled indeed 
by his words, but not, it seemed, confounded. 
No, this was not, after all, amazement. Ap- 
prehension was but verified, and perchance she 
had but herself to blame. For of his love she 
was not ignorant, though consciously he had 
never until now expressed it. 

‘*Tf you have thought of me only as God’s 
minister,” he answered, ‘‘and have proved me 
merely a man, at least I can give you ‘the best 

Vor. XXVI.—No. 155.—T tr 


emptiness. 
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love I am capable of giving—a love that only 
seeks to honor you. Not a preference, Judith, 
but a passion that will take no thought any 
longer except of you.” 

‘‘ Am I so unfortunate, then, as to have dis- 
turbed the divine service of your life? Have 
you, for my sake, lost something of the divine 
fullness? Do not say it. Do not believe it. 
It pains me. You have lost so much, then. 
All Granby would tell you so.” 

** Granby !” 
more expressive than his enunciation of this 
word. He might as well have said that the la- 
bors which had absorbed all these years his best 
strength—that the sacred ties of friendship, of 
sympathy, that had demanded of him his best 
service, his deepest thought, so long, were all 
nothing in comparison to his love for this one 
single soul. That his work and place would 
have no claim upon him that should not be si 
lenced, set at naught, would she accept his serv- 
ice? Was she honestly endeavoring to dis- 


An oath would not have been 


suade him? She spoke so quietly, she looked 
so calm. Ah! she had listened to love’s voice 
before. 

The thought flashed across him—it stung him. 
It pierced him that she had ever loved another 
whose image might now rise between herself 
and him. The force of his own passion had 
blinded him, he thought; he had forgotten that 
this new life of his could be no new life to her; 
that words of love breaking from him whose 
like he had never uttered—words whose utter- 
ince was in convulsion—would have to he 
only the sound of echoes. 

Yet now, as he looked at her, a new intelli- 
gence to oppose this seemed to become his. He 


could not say, ** You were never loved as now. 


Mill Hamilton was incapable of love like mine.” 
But was it possible that she even now believed 
it? If she hesitated, could it be from any 
cause but expediency, doubting whether she 
might justly deprive her boy of such a father as 
this minister would prove ? 

No! He saw love in her eyes, and knew in 
that same instant it was virgin love: and that 
when she spoke it was not less against her own 
heart than his. 

‘* Let us not seek to change the relation we 
We call- 
ed it friendship. If it was more, was it not 
what Mill must have rejoiced in—could he have 
understood it ?” 

‘The relation,” he said, with prompt decis- 
ion—‘‘ the relation is changed. I can no longer 
come and go asI have done. My heart is here. 
It has been here. But since I have spoken you 
know that allis changed. I have given myself 
to you. If you will not take the gift I must 
find some place where my work will leave me 
no time to think. I must get away from you 
altogether if I can not come to you forever. To 
love you, Judith, is to love my work and my 
God better than I have done.” 

‘‘T am thinking for you,” said she. Quietly 
she spoke, but there was in her voice a tone un- 


hold. I see now all its sacredness. 
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heard before; and he had evoked it. 
place will not permit it.” 

‘*What place? 
square? The world is larger, Judith.” 

‘But here my boy must grow up to take his 
father’s place. Recollect my duty to him.” 

‘Be it so. I have not for a moment forgot- 
ten him. But do you think, then, that I have 
labored here all these years to fail in the end 
of the confidence of my people? ‘There are 
some, believe me, who will not say that my 


friendship for your husband was other than a 


true one. They know that I endeavored to 
procure the remission of his sentence; that I 
mourned his death as a brother’s—as a bene- 
factor’s; that I rebuked malice from my pulpit, 
and wherever I found it, without hesitation. 
Why do I say this? If you can not love me, 
why doI plead? It is only love I want. With- 
out your heart I should not have you; and I 


could do nothing to secure your love. The | 


love I have dreamed of, dared to dream of, 
would not come in that way.” 

** No,” she answered ; ‘‘it would not. Not of 
fidelity or of service. 
done or could do. But it has come.” 

‘*Then,” said he, speaking fast, as if to fore- 
stall fate—as if in her answer would be all se- 
curity, “‘shall aught but death part thee and 
me?” 

** Nor death!” 

In one moment, as she spoke, the whole 
heavy burden she had borne without shrinking, 
without hope of release, fell from Judith. Into 
his strong hands she might commit all. Anx- 
iety, sorrow, her ambition, and her pride even, 
fell away—left her free once more. Hopes that 
youth untried has not the knowledge to conceive 
stirred in her heart; he should help her to ful- 
fill them all. And she was able at that moment 
to think more generously of that surrounding 
neighborhood which no power but love was 
strong enough to triumph over. 

The assurance she had given him, coming as 
it did almost beyond his expectation, moved 
him strangely, deeply. He turned from looking 
on her, and walked to the far end of the piazza, 
and returned again before he spoke. And even 
when he had come back to her he seemed inca- 
pable of speech. It was she who spoke. 

‘*This is a strange thing. In all my trouble 
it was my pride that seemed to grow stronger 
and stronger. And sometimes it seems to me 
as if it defied heaven as well as earth ; but when 
I think of you that hateful feeling seems to 
have gone out of me. I could be very kind to 
all these people, if they would but let me.” 

**TIt is enough for me,” he said, ‘‘ that you 
are kind to me. Iflove did not humble me it 
would not be love. Since I have thought of you 
I have ceased to think, what I used to hold vaunt- 
ingly enough, that a man’s future lay mainly in 
his own hands. That he but needed faith.” 

** Well,” she said, as if she wondered whether 
he now questioned that. 

‘**T had lost my faith when I came here to- 


‘* This | 


This village, two miles | 


Not of what you have | 


night. It seemed so—maybe not. A man 
| thrown overboard would not be conscious, maybe, 
of the means of safety, though he might instinct- 
|ively use them. Oh, Judith! is it true that 
you and I are one. In daily walk and conver 
sation, in earth and heaven! My mother will 
be proved a true prophet now; she has always 
said that I had missed my youth, but I would 
have it yet. For it would come to me. And it 
has come.” 

‘*And you will give me a mother, David 
Oh, it seems as if I were coming to my yout! 
with you! I often thought when she was wit! 
me my own mother would love her for her kind- 
ness. She was kind when it might have been 
most difficult.” 

‘Why, she loves you, Judith! Your prais 
|is always on her lips. Yes, you will have a 

mother on earth and your boy a father. Say it 
| with your own voice!” 
‘*It is more than can be said. It is too much. 
| I can not utter it.” 

‘But look upon me, Judith. Let me see the 
unspeakable, my love.” 





He looked into her eyes, he saw nothing but 
her heart there. They walked in the garden 
| paths. They strolled along the river bank. What 
| matter where or what their conversation? It 
was the stroll of lovers and the speech of lov: 
A night of starry light. The night of David 
Home. 

VL 

Judith was sitting in the library with a bit of 
embroidery in her hands to which she was add 
ing a few stitches, for she cared not to read, and 
could not sleep. It was late, but she had not 
thought of that ; the house was closed and asleep, 
the library door stood open, not enough 
moved to stir the flame of the gas-jet. 

While she sat at work thus a figure pass 
before the door and paused a moment; an 
looking up, arrested by the sound, Judith saw 
the shape, and thought she recognized it. 

The suspicion was a fearful one—suggested 
no doubt by the fact that the presence of a spirit 
departed had seemed, in some mysterious man- 
ner, cognizant of all her being, and all her doing 
that night. An imagination, yet it sent a thrill 
through every nerve and paled her face. She 
sat a moment motionless after the vision had 
possessed itself of her; then she arose, for the 
fantasy drew her forward with a resistless fas- 
cination. She was going to the door when she 
heard returning footsteps; it was no imagina- 
tion. Mill Hamilton stood before her in the 
shadowy light: came nearer: laid his hand on 
hers. It was a living touch. This was fles! 
and blood; and living was the look of the eyes 
that fixed upon her; this could be no appari- 
tion. 

Many a minute passed while they stood gaz- 
ing on each other, struggling for speech. At 
last she spoke : 

** Are you not dead ?” 

‘*Tf I were,” he answered, ‘‘I should be at 
rest. You could not draw me out of eternity, 
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cams 





FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. 


maybe, but you could f from the uttermost parts 
f the earth.” 
She stepped back into the library, and he 
lowed her. She closed the door behind him. 
‘¢This is home,” 
1round him. 


vas his home, a 


fol- 
he said, casting one 
Then his eyes fixed on her—s/i 
nd he need not say it. 

did not answer him. Emotion made 
speech impossible. She was getting back, by a 
most dangerous pass, from the womanhood of a 
moment since to that of years ago. 


glance 


She 


Besides, 


she she would see 
} 


nl 


» was turning on the gas, for 
s face more clearly—convince herself that this 
ception. 

you 


was no de 
“Did 
asked, 


down. 


Mill?” she 
** Sit 


escape from prison, 
when she looked at him again. 
You do not wonder that I am terrified. 
Convince me that you are no ghost.” 
He laughed; but from his haggard face was 
that a smile that blessed or blasted her ? 
res,” he said. ‘* The jailer was a man of 
udgment than his Excellency. It was a 
ibout my being dead. Sut I could not 


me to you sooner; it was not safe. Now tell 


? 
” 


: every thing. 
He 


L brary 


threw himself into the large arm-chair by 
table: it od in the old place. He 
yas a man above the par am height, and once 

rdy bearing; but he now gaunt and 
gard, as if he had found it a difficult matter 
since he had seen her last. His beard 
grizzly; his hair and his gar- 
not like those in which Mill Hamilton 
h a been pleased to array himself when his soul 
ease, and he had more than heart could 

sh, and called his lands 


was 
lag 
to live 
wa 


was gray; 


ments 


after his own name. 


surely love’s pitying tenderness would only 


» to be stirred to the depths! 
To see him sitting there—him for whom she 
wore that mourning dress—was it not a marvel- 


is spectacle? To-morrow would she put off 
he mourning and gird herself with gladness! 
Yet, would he Alive 
vithout the world’s consent, where was his place 
nceforth? Was not Mill Hamilton dead if 
» could not live in his own right, and bear his 
ywnnhameamongmen? Was he capable of this? 
» is so sweet, but thus precious to him; and 
had loved her and the child. These thoughts 
in wildly through her brain. No knowing 
whither would turn, or against what im- 
passable barrier they would dash at last and 
fall 


iN 
40, 


to-morrow, be here? 


they 


no; 
2 said; “ 
She 


let me hear from you—you first,” 
for where have you lived, and how?” 
could not ask why he had valued life at 
s astounding rate. She dared not think that 
in this acceptance of liberty he had perhaps 
proved his guilt. 

““There’s no time for 
hurriedly. ‘‘I haye lived any where, any way, 
Judith; I don’t know how. ’Pon my word it 
seems all like a dream! and hideous enough. 
It was no life at all; if it had been far better 
than it was it would have been bad enough, 
away from you. I came to see if it was all 


80 


thi 


any thing,” he said, 
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us. For b you 
Sut we didn’t what that 
meant. You are in mourning, Judith.” 

== Yes, for you.” 

‘I was afraid it might be for the child. Yet 
I've often thought, since I've been separated from 
you, darling, not kno whether we should 
meet again, th: uld be if the lit- 
should never live to know what befell its 


stter, for worse, 


understand 


right between 
know. 


wing 
ever well 
tle 
father.” 

‘He 
room ; 

She 


ied hi 


it it we 


one 


alive, 
here, in the 
had dropp 


rself with we me 


is Mill; and h 
old cradle.” 


1 the em! 


re, in this very 
yroidery she had bus- 
into the cradle, 
and the muslin n over the beautiful 
baby head. She hi it and put away 
the screen that shaded the little face from the 
strong gas-light. 

**It is your Judah, 
him.” 

Mill Hamilton, the disgraced, outlawed 
bent down that he might study those fine feat- 
He uttered an exclamation as he gazed, 
but he gave the child no kiss. Had this been 
his impulse nothing would | hindered him. 
All right had he child—all father-right 
to love him, but none to cast a shadow of shame 
or sorrow on his lot. Yet this was not the ab- 
manner as he 


came 


aside 


Mill,” she said. “I named 


1 man, 


ures. 


in that 


1egation Judith perceived in his 
turned from the infant. There was a passion 
speaking from his face that told her he could 
live through all disgrace, it it, for her sake; 
life was to be acc d, clung to, so 
long as she orld. Yet he shrunk 
from a too close scanning of her face, as if he 
feared to read all that might be read, although 
she sat there telling him of all that had trans- 
pired—of the course she had taken in the factory 
boy; for the 

How could 
s manifest 


that mere 
was in the v 


—of her purposes in behalf of the 
grave seemed to lie between them. 
she cross to him? And it wa that he 
could never come to her. 
At last he said, 
“T can not stay h 
be gone before dayligh 
‘* Where, Mill ? 
** Not far away.” 
She shuddered. 
‘* Think what he must be to me, 
spt life on such terms! This 
be closed, I suppose. We sha 
world and there is something besides 
reputation among blockheads. We have for- 
tune, and each other, and the child.” 
She did not resp md to that except 
That word might have conveyed all 
it from her lips 


you ki I must 


ow. 


where will you go?” 


Did he see that ? 

if I can ac- 
business must 
ll see that the 
is wide, 


by a soli- 
tary word. 
possible assurance; but came 
faintly. 

** Yes.” 

The silence that followed it was dead and 
dreadful. But he would not interpret it. It 
should not signify to him that his return was 
unwelcome to the woman for whose sake he had 
said to himself, again and ag as if in justi- 
fication, he would forego any privilege and place. 
He had not for a moment suspected that the 


ain, 
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love that could reduce him to this state was no- 
thing to glory in, nothing to boast before her. 

‘¢ You are slower to take this in,” he said, as 
if vexed and disappointed, ‘‘than I supposed 
would be possible. I relied on you that you 
would understand at a glance, and be ready at 
a word. I thought that you were Judith—the 
little girl I—” He did not finish the allusion. 

‘*T do seem to myself to be perfectly incapa- 
ble,” she answered, striving with herself—des- 
perately striving—beholding in awful certainty 
her duty and her inability. You do not con- 
sider that it could hardly be otherwise. I find 
it so almost impossible to believe that I really 
see you here, Mill, alive.” 

He looked at her as she spoke, as if in a sort 
of stupor—-as though the incapability that obvi- 
ously distressed her, while she acknowledged it 
frankly, were falling upon him also. A little 
readier apprehension on her part would have 
changed the whole character of this reunion. 
But suddenly a doubt seemed to stagger him. 
He scanned her face with a fierce decision that 
showed the stupor had passed. How pale she 
was! How proud she looked! How quiet— 
though he knew so agitated. She had changed. 
She had grown old in those two years. And 
yet it was a maturity whose proud beauty made 
it chiefly conspicuous to him. The jealous fancy 
exasperated his passion. 

‘*Then I must think for you,” he said. 
must think for you. 
And you were always ready to indorse my judg- 
ments. I have remembered that. 
the most cheering thought to me. 
with you yet?” 

‘* Yes—faithful and wise as ever.” 


sey 


It has been 
Is Morris 


** Your right-hand man? Then you can trust 


the business in his hands, and Home’s. Home 
will be a good adviser. Let Morris advertise the 
factory, if it can not be disposed of otherwise. 
You and he will be able to set a price on the 
works; this estimate may help you. I would 
like to know how correct it is when you have 
talked with Morris. Even if the property is 
sold at a sacrifice I should prefer you to be free 
of it. It has been too much for you, dear wife. 
When we worked together it was easier for you. 
I never thought that I should put a trouble upon 
you. Wasn't it my care to keep all trouble at 
a distance? But it would not do to have the 
boy grow up in Granby. It would spoil his 
whole life.” 

‘* He was not to grow up, Mill, as other chil- 
dren do, the most of them. Ishould have made 
a man of him who would retrieve your name 
even among those who were dull enough to think 
that an accusation was proof of a deed.” 

** No,” said Hamilton, quickly, ‘‘ it would not 
do at all. There are better people in the world 
than can be found here, and I remember you 
never set a very high estimate on them. Granby 
hasn’t greatly changed in two years, I suppose. 
When the mill and the house are disposed of we 
will go abroad. We used to talk of that when 
we were younger, Judith, you remember.” 


It is not the first time. | 
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‘*To Italy! We were going to do so many 
beautiful things! But we are growing old, 
Mill. You are not looking well.” 

‘*Nonsense! I never felt vounger. 
been plagued to death by some matters. But 
that is all right. Have you missed me much ?” 

At last the question ! 

‘*T have led a fearful kind of dream-life for 
two years,” she said. ‘* But I have aly.ays found 
comfort in reflecting that if you suffered, Mill, 
it was as an innocent man. There was always 
one who perfectly believed in your integrity.’ 
So all the honorable memories of the past con- 
strained her to speak. 

He had not heard so many words of trust as 
to be ungrateful for these, or even to detect in 
them what was wanting, if indeed they lacked 
any thing. The voice, the utterance, encour- 
aged him to utter what he had not allowed him- 
self to speak, though the words came often to 
his lips. 

‘*You haven’t said once, Judith, you were 
glad to get me back.” 

Swiftly came her answer : 

‘*T have not said it, Mill? Could any words 
express that to you if you had not the assurance 
in your heart ?” 


I have 


‘*T have not,” said he, ‘‘the assurance in my 
heart.” 

** What then could give it you?” 
**One of your old smiles, wife. 
might do it. 
so worthless. 


Even a kiss 
Women do not think these signs 
NeitherdoI. But perhaps there 
is an odious air of the prison hanging about me,” 
he said, assuming a little humor in his look as 
| well as in his words, 
|  ** We were one,” she answered, with the lofty 
solemnity of one who bows his head to take th 
yoke which to escape were sin. ‘* You asked 
me once if when the grave came between us we 
should not still be one. Have I forgotten it?” 

‘** But, Judith, do not recall those words; un- 
less— Oh, can’t you look a little happier that 
I who was dead am alive again 

**Do you see?” she said, touching with her 
foot the cradle where the child slept. ‘‘It is 
the very one you slept in when you were a child.” 

** And that Eddy sleptin! I dreamed of him 
often when I first left you. He was always the 
same beautiful child. And he never came to 
me without you, Judith; so that many a morn- 
ing I woke in that intolerable hole with the feel- 
ing that angels had visited me.” 

He leaned forward to the table as he spoke, 
and took from it a volume. It was one of thos 
in which he had read oftenest, for in his leisure 
hours he had read much, and its pages were cov- 
ered with note and comment he had penciled 
while he read. 

A sword-thrust could not have riven her heart 
more sharply as she looked at him in this new 
attitude. How old and worn he looked! Could 
this be Mill Hamilton? How he must have 
suffered! What must he have endured !......He 
had looked to her for comfort......Is it nothing 
| to you, all ye that pass by?......Behold and see 

















if there was ever sorrow like my sorrow! In 
the universe stood she alone to sustain that fall- 
ing life. 

‘© You see,” she said, speaking more cheer- 
fully than she had done, ‘I often read those 
books. It seemed sometimes as if we had been 
talking with each other. I would have let the 
whole library go, Mill, sooner than one of these 
volumes.” 

Then, it seemed, though she could not be hur- 
ried into speech, nor could speak on what seemed 
like compulsion, or on any suggestion save that 
of real feeling, she could say that which assured 
him of her again! 

He sat there with her in the library till near 
lavbreak. He had no wish to look at the rest 
of the house. All was as he had left it, Judith 
said. And so, she also said, it was her inten- 
tion to leave all till Judah became a man and 
took possession of the home that had been his 
And by de; 


him wholly. 








father’s. rrees her manner satisfied 
He confessed to himself that his 
And 
he could afford 
to do that now—whether the fact of his life could 
be so nec essary to her happiness that, with the 
issurance and presence ofjit, she would be will- 
ing to die to the world, to live in secrecy, so to 
live with him...... But was he not Mill Hamil- 
ton? He left her with that thought: had he 
not labored, and with uttermost success, to gild 
the circumstances of her lot? He remembered 
what the girl had been: had he no share in the 
work of making of the woman what she was ? 

And she remembered also. When he was 
strong he had given her his hand and she had 
leaned upon it. 





reception could not have been otherwise. 


» questioned also of himself 


A QUEEN’S DAY. 
{gre is a corps attached to the British 
Court which is denominated the ‘* Gentle- 
men-at-Arms.” They do not absolutely form the 
Body-Guard of the Sovereign, that title being 
monopolized by the ‘‘ Yeomen of the Guard,” 
commonly called the ‘‘ Beef-eaters’”—an old cor- 
ruption of Buffetiers. But their duty is never- 
theless to defend the Queen’s person against all 
possible attacks when she holds a Court at Wind- 
sor or Buckingham Palace, This garde du corps 
consists of forty ‘‘ gentlemen”—that is, according 
to the aristocratic reading of English society, 
persons who have never been in trade. 
is a Captain, a Lieutenant, and two or three 
other officers. The gentlemen pay £1300 for 
their commission, and receive each £100 per 
annum. They wear a scarlet coat and white 
buckskin breeches, a steel breast-plate, gaunt- 
lets, a helmet, and jack-boots. They are armed 
with sword and spear; and thus attired and ac- 
coutred they line the staircase and the throne- 
room or reception-room when the Queen receives 
her devoted subjects. I once held one of these 
commissions; and after, by selling the commis- 
sion which I had bonght, I had relinquished the 
weary privilege of standing bolt upright for four 


A QUEEN'S DAY. 


There | 
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hours in the presence of the Sovereign and the 
Court, I held a small appointment in the royal 
household. These circumstances familiarized 
me with the usages of the Queen, and impressed 
me deeply with a sense of Her Majesty’s method, 
industry, kindness, intelligence, and high notions 
of duty. 

An idea naturally prevails among the multi- 
tude that the life of a Sovereign is a life of lux- 
urious idleness. ‘* Uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown” was predicated of a British King 
in the days of despotism, but has no application 
to the head which is continually occupied with 
considerations of public good. 

Queen Victoria—I speak of her in the present 
tense, though it is now four years since I was 
an inmate of the palace—rises at half past six 
o’clock in the summer, and half past seven in the 
winter. After the toilet and morning service in 
the chapel of the Palace she breakfasts. Coffee, 
bread, butter, eggs, and cold meat constitute the 
usual repast. One or two ladies-in-waiting and 
an equerry have the privilege of partaking the 
morning meal with the royal family sreakfast 
over, the Queen sallies forth to walk on the 
slopes at Windsor or in the garden of the pal 
ace, and generally visits, when at Windsor, the 
farm or aviary, looking at her horses and exam- 
ining the aquarium. Re-entering her dwelling, 
she goes into the nursery or the rooms in which 
the princes and princesses are going through 
their studies; then glancing at the Times and 
Morning Post, she enters her library and re- 
ceives the Master of the Household. This of- 
ficer lays before Her Majesty a memorandum of 
all the letters and applications he has received 
addressed to the Queen, and reports how he has 
disposed of them. He is allowed a considerable 
latitude in regard to the dispensation of the mon- 
arch’s charities; for, of course, the Queen can 
not herself institute inquiries into the deserts of 
the numerous applicants. On the departure of 
the Master of the Household the Lord-Steward’s 
deputy enters to receive orders as to the invita- 
tions that shall be issued to persons of merit and 
distinction to visit Her Majesty. These persons 
arrive to dive on one day, remain all the next 
day enjoying the individual attentions of one or 
other of the members of the household, and re- 
turn home on the third day. These three days 
are called the days of ** Rest,” ¢ Reception,” and 
‘** Departure.” 

At eleven o’clock the dispatch-boxes of the 
principal Secretaries of State arrive or are 
brought by the Ministers themselves. There is 
one from the Foreign Secretary, one from the 
War Minister, one from the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, and one from the Home Secretary, with 
a supplemental box from the Premier, who is 
either First Lord of the Treasury or Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

The box of the Foreign Secretary receives 
primary attention. It contains a précis, care- 
fully written and signed by the Secretary or one 
of the Under-Secretaries, of all the correspond- 
ence that has recently taken place with foreign 
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Powers, together with drafts of the replies which 
it is proposed to send. If any knotty question 
is at issue the Queen will probably desire to see 
the original dispatches, if her wish in this re- 
spect has not been anticipated. It is a fiction 
to say that a constitutional sovereign ‘‘can do 
no wrong.” In her alone is vested the power 
to declare war and make peace, though the re- 
sponsibility is borne by the Premier. Hence it 
becomes her duty to watch the progress of every 
discussion, and to stop, ere it be too late, the 
adoption of any policy which may compromise 
the peace of the nation. 

The Foreign Secretary’s box being closed, 
that of the War Minister receives attention. 


This box, in time of peace, contains a Report | 


of all that has been done in respect to new mil- 
itary inventions, and alterations in the clothing 
and equipment of the troops; recommendations 


of certain general officers for important military | 


commands, staff situations, or colonial Govern- 
ments; and a list of all the promotions and ap- 
pointments it is proposed to make. These lat- 
ter are inscribed on large sheets of paper, and 
if there is nothing objectionable in any of the 
candidates for preferment the Queen attaches 
her sign-manual to each sheet. The Lords of 
the Admiralty make a communication corre- 
sponding with that of the War Secretary. 

The Home Secretary's box contains warrants 


and patents for the Queen’s signature, which | 


warrants confer Judicial or Ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments upon the higher members of the bar 
and the clergy, or are the signal for the execu- 
tion of great criminals. It is always a subject 
of deep sorrow to the Queen when the Home 
Secretary does not see reason for recommending 
her to exercise the Royal prerogative of mercy. 
To consign a fellow-creature to eternity is re- 
volting to her Christian spirit, and especially 
when that fellow-creature is a woman. Indeed, 
since the last paroxysm of anguish which the 
Queen endured on this account it has been cus- 
tomary to assume that a murderess is a lunatic, 
and to confine her for life. 

The public affairs of the nation at an end, 
the Queen now receives visitors, who have either 
been specially invited, or persons who have been 
honored with her ‘‘ commands” to attend at the 
Palace. 
publishers, who have rare and novel works to 
show to Her Majesty, or her likeness to take ; 
persons intrusted with presents for the aviary, 
foreigners with special introductions from their 
own sovereigns, tradesmen with articles which 


. . . | 
the Queen is desirous of purchasing, and so forth. 


After these folks have been dismissed the royal 
family take their lunch, at which the Queen 


eats and drinks heartily. The horses and car- | 


riages are then brought to the door, and Her 
Majesty either rides or drives out for three or 
four hours, frequently taking the opportunity of 
visiting some of the nobility, the Duchess of 
Cambridge, the Duchess of Inverness, or even 
(in the country) poor but worthy people who are 
confined by sickness. Her Majesty's kindness 


Among these latter are artists and | 


to the suffering of her own sex is proverbial. It 
is on record that when Mrs. Warner, a tragic 
actress of excellent character, was ill of a disease 
which ultimately carried her to her grave, the 
Queen sent a carriage every day that she might 
have the advantage of pure air. On her return 
home the Queen spends an hour in her private 
boudoir or library, and then dresses for dinner. 
A dinner at the palace has always been a very 
stately, dreary, tedious affair. The table serv ice 
is of course superb—gold plate, Sevres porcelain, 
alabaster vases, flowers, brilliant chandeliers, 
| servants in scarlet coats and powdered heads, a 
military band performing in an ante-room, and 
many ladies and gentlemen at table in full-dress 
costume. <A profound silence reigns throughout 
the meal, only broken by the voice of the Queen 
addressing herself to one or other of the guests, 
who are expected to limit themselves to a direct 
reply. General conversation is carried on in 
whispers only, A great variety of wines are 
drank at the royal table, the Queen and Prince 
Albert confining themselves chiefly to German 
(Rhine) wines. 

After dinner the party adjourns to the draw- 
ing-rooms, and there the Queen casts aside all 
ceremony, and gives lierself up to innocent pleas- 
ures, and the promotion of the enjoyment of her 
guests and family. If the party be not large a 
chamber concert or a dance is improvised, the 
Queen herself taking a prominent part in the 
singing and dancing. ‘The objects of interest to 
| the stranger in the suit of drawing-rooms are 
numerous, and the Queen is not slow to invite 
attention to and explain them-—a hospitable of- 
| fice, in which she is cordially sustained by the 
| Princes and Princesses, and the ladies and noble- 
| men of the household. There are magnificent 
| vases; statues of marble, bronze, and alabaster; 
| glorious pictures by the first masters, ancient 
| and modern ; port-folios of engravings, musical 
instruments, curious articles of vertu, etc., etc. 
All is life and abandon. At half past eleven, or 
earlier, the Queen retires, gracefully courtesying 
to the company, the ladies-in-waiting and the 
lady guests acknowledging the obeisance by sink- 
ing to the very ground. 

Such, briefly sketched, is an ordinary Queen's 
day. Circumstances occasionally happen to vary 
the routine. There is a review of 20,000 sol- 
diers at Aldershott, or of 40,000 volunteers in 
Hyde Park, or of a fleet at Spithead. There is 
| a féte at the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, a 
Chapter of the Garter or Bath to be held, a cup 
race at Ascott to be seen, an exhibition of pic- 
tures by the Royal Academicians to be visited, 
Parliament to be opened or prorogued, or a 
Drawing-Room to be held. 

A “* Drawing-Room” at St. James’s Palace is 
a grand affair. It is then that the aristocracy 
makes its greatest display. The exquisite beauty 
of the youthful ladies who are to be presented is 
exhibited to the greatest advantage, the warmth 
of the weather (it is May) admitting of the 
dresses being worn very low; the dowagers 
bluze with the family diamonds; the major part 


| 
| 


| 


; 
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of the noblemen and soniuees n rejoice in milits ary 
yr naval attire; the embassadors and ministers are 
grand in their gold-laced coats, swords, and bags; 
the Guards are in their newest uniform ; the car- 
riages are of every hue, the panels emblazoned 
with rich coats of arms, and the hammer-cloths 
composed of embroidered velvet or costly woolen 
fabries ; the coachmen and servants are all vel- 
eteen, plush, silk stockings, powdered wigs, and 
vast bouquets ; and the proud horses, caparisoned 
with silvered harness, snort and paw the ground, 
challenging a part of the admiration bestowed by 
the thousands who crowd the streets near the 
palace upon the vehicles and their handsome oc- 
Cc ipants. 
An introduction to the British Court—in oth- 
r words, a presentation to the Queen, which 
loes not always carry the presentee beyond the 
recincts of the Court—is effected after this wise: 
A person desirous of being presented seeks the 
favor of some nobleman or titled lady who has 
lready enjoyed the privilege. He or she writes 
n two cards the name of the person to be pre- 
sented and that of the introducer. One of these 
rds is retained by the Lord Chamberlain, the 
sr is laid before the Queen, that if either of 
e individuals named be objectionable her Ma- 


jesty may express her disinclination to receive | 


> party. 
‘ Levee” 


A gentleman must be presented at a 


ing-Room.” The Levee is held by the highest 
Prince in the realm. If, after presentation, it 
should be discovered that there is a flaw in the 
haracter of the individual who has been intro- 
duced at Court, a notice appears in the London 
ette, signed by the Lord Chamberlain, to this 
ffect: ‘‘'The presentation of ——, on such a 
day, at her Majesty’s Drawing-Room, held at St. 
James’s Palace, was a mistake; and such pres- 
ntation is not to be considered as having taken 
place.” Such advertisements are of rare occur- 
Only two have appeared in twenty years. 
On the Drawing-Room day the Queen, sur- 
rounded by the other members of the Royal Fam- 
ily and the great officers of state, takes up her 
place under a dais, or throne canopy, and the 
company passes before her. The ladies courtesy 
to the earth; the gentlemen fall on one knee, 
and kiss the Queen’s hand—all parties backing 
ut through a door opposite to that by which 
they entered. ‘That same “backing ont” is a 
troublesome process, especially to the fair sex, 
whose trains are long and therefore embarrass- 
ing. 
On the night of the third and last Drawing- 


rence, 


Room, which is generally held on the Queen’s | 


birthday, many of the ladies go to the Opera in 
the dresses they have worn at the Drawing- 
Room. ‘The coup-d’wil then presented from the 
stage is superb! ‘The glitter of the diamonds, 
softened by the waving ostrich plumes and mara- 
bouts; the richness of the silks, brought out viv- 
idly by the light of five hundred jets of gas; and, 
above. all, the health and loveliness of a thou- 
sand young faces, present a picture which, once 
seen, is never forgotten. ‘To see it to the best 


before he can be admitted to a ‘“‘ Draw- 


| never * 


me!” he echoed, sadly, 
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one should volunteer to 
throng upon the stage who sing the 


Anthem on such occasions. 


advantage, join the 
National 
Managers of opera- 
houses are not the most accommodating people 
in the world, but there are keys of silver and 
keys of gold that will open wide the most stub- 
born portals that ever were constructed to keep 
out the curious and the vulgar. 

Such is an outline of the manner in which the 
3ritish sovereign passes her days in London or 
at Windsor. When the summer arrives her 
Majesty betakes herself to her beautiful marine 
abode in the Isle of Wight, and her- 
self up to domestic enjoyment. Parliament is 
then ‘‘up;” the r themselves all 
over the world ministers of state retire 
to their country- In the autumn the 
Queen has hitherto ywn to her estate in 
Scotland. Contiguous to Balmoral is some fine 
deer-stalking, a manly sport, in which the late 
Prince Consort and the Prince of Wales par- 
ticularly delighted. The poor Highlanders in 
the vicinity of Balmoral, like the poor people in 
the Isle of Wight, always look f Seiad with de- 
light to her Maj 


gives 


members scatte 
and the 
} 


iouses, 


gone dé 


esty’s advent, for then the y taste 
of royal beneficence administered with no nig- 
gard hand. 


MY MYSTERIOUS FOE 

subjoined narrative is a true ret 1 of i 
whi eecurred in New York not n hs ago 
affair mate some talk in private ¢ ircle: s be it I be 
‘got into the papers." F 
tious names have been given in this acc« 
the public in the belief that it may throw some light upon 
the mysterious question of ** Natural Antipathic I shall 
be happy to communicate privately with any person who 
is engaged in scientific inquiries upon this obscure subject. 
Any letters fr such persons, directed to ** K. L., care of 
the Editor of Harper's Magazine,” inclosing 
directed and stamped for a reply, will meet with early 
consideration. I shall not, h attend to any inqui- 
ries which appear to be prompted by mere idle curiosity. 


5s 


NEVER liked him. Nay, my whole nature 

fairly recoiled from him in terror when my 
glance first met his small, piercing eyes, as he 
suddenly passed through the reception-parlor, 
where I sat gayly chatting with Lieutenant 
Charles. The Lieutenant noticed my terrified 
start, and the change of color which doubtless 
accompanied it, for he sprang up instantly, and 
would have followed the intruder had I not 
promptly checked him, and, with a forced smile, 
endeavored to resume the conversation so un- 
pleasantly interrupted. 

*¢ And you will not give me the picture, Fan- 
ny ?” asked the Lieutenant, after a few moments’ 
pleading concerning a carte de visite which I 
had lately had taken. ‘‘ You will not give it to 
after reading his answer 
‘*but surely you will show 


cidents 

The 
lieve it 
us reasons ficti- 
unt, which I give to 


wr obvi 


n envelope 


ywever, 


in my countenance ; 
it to me?” 

* Certainly I will,” I answered, quickly, half 
regretting the coquetry which had prompted me 
to deny him at all in the matter. ‘‘It is in my 
room; I will bring it to you in an instant.” 
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Rising from my seat as I spoke, I hastened 
into the hall. Good gracious! there He stood, 
at the very foot of the stairway, motionless, as 
though he had been listening to our conversa- 
tion. I sprang back into the room with a beat- 
ing heart, and tears of vexation gushing to my 
eyes 

‘You have seen him again!” exclaimed the 
Lieutenant, starting from his seat. 

But before the door was reached my hand 
was upon his arm— 

**No,” I urged, ‘‘do not go; it will be use- 
less, and excite an unnecessary alarm in the 
household. Ina moment he will go away, and 
I will then get you the picture, and laugh at my 
folly at the same time.” 

‘* Your folly in getting me the picture ?” ban- 
tered the Lieutenant, gayly. ‘‘ Forgive me, 
Fanny,” he added, hastily, and an anxious cloud 
passed over his countenance. ‘‘ This matter is 
more serious with you than I at all imagined. 
Surely there is—” 

**Say no more about it,” I interrupted, trying 
to smile. ‘* There are some influences which it 
is useless to attempt to explain. We can only 
recognize them, and, if need be, struggle to re- 
sist them. I am ashamed of the weakness on 
my part which you have witnessed this morning, 
and must trust to your generosity not to inter- 
pret it too harshly.” 

He pressed my hand respectfully, and was si- 
lent. 
castic smile, when, a moment afterward, as we 
heard the hall door shut heavily, he said, ‘‘ Your 
enemy is probably out of the way now; will you 
bring me the picture ?” 


Sut what meant that shrewd, almost sar- 


This ‘‘ enemy,” as, alas! the Lieutenant had 
only too truly called him, was, like myself, a 
lodger in my boarding-house. The landlady, 
Mrs. Hone, heard me sympathetically when, in 
confidence, I hinted at the annoyance he caused 
me, and, in her peculiar phraseology, promised 
‘to rid the house of him” as soon as she possi- 
bly could; but begged me to say nothing of the 
matter in the mean time, for there was nothing, 
she said, which she dreaded so much as ‘‘a stir” 
among her boarders, and among her lady board- 
ers she was sure ‘‘this business would make a 
stir if any thing could.” 

I promised to remain silent, though more 
than once afterward I was tempted to regret my 
hasty acquiescence. There was Mr. Williams, a 
strong young man, with whom I was a favorite, 
living on the fourth floor, who, could his assist- 
ance have been asked, would doubtless soon have 
effected the removal I so much longed for. As 
for leaving, myself, that was impossible. I was 
an orphan—a dependent on a wealthy though 
invalid uncle, who, being once comfortably set- 
tled in Mrs. Hone’s excellently kept house, would 
not of course be tempted to leave it except for 
some more potent and tangible reason than I 
could offer. 

Whether my tormentor knew my sentiments 
toward him or not I can not say; but I never, 
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during the uneasy days that followed, heard him 
hurrying along the hall, or stealthily passing my 
room close to its very door-sill, but I felt an 
involuntary shudder, and with difficulty sup- 
pressed the cry that arose to my lips. Once | 
met him on the stairway, and, scarce conscious 
of what I was doing, I bounded past him with a 
quick scream, and rushed into my room. Why, 
I can not tell, except that my whole being 
loathed the creature, and felt a presentiment of 
coming evil from his presence. Not one word 
had we ever exchanged, and I do believe if } 
had spoken to me I should have fainted with 
terror; but his restless, intense glance had more 
than met that was enoug! 
There was a natural antipathy between us: ¥ 
were born to be enemies. 

In the mean time my brave Lieutenant had 
gone back to the war. He had, after all, taken 
my picture with him, and my heart also. Only 
those who love and are beloved in return, and 
are 


once mine, and 


doomed for a while to be parted, with 
chances of danger and death between them and 
their loved ones, can know of the eagerness with 
which I awaited his first letter. 
one glorious summer afternoon, with its more 


Soon it came, 
glorious news: ‘Our army is moving rapidly, 
and we shall] be in Richmond before the Fourth.’ 
(Alas! the inspiring spectacle proved to be but a 
mirage woven in the mists of Arlington Heights 
“We shall fight! We shall conquer!” the 
letter said, “‘and some of us must fall; but, 
living or dying, dearest, remember that on 
heart shall 

I read no more; for at the bare thought of 
the possibility of losing my hero the half-read 
sheet fell from my hands, and there, in the soli- 
tude of my room, I leaned upon the window-sill 
and wept long and bitterly. I loved my coun- 
try, freedom, and the right; but oh! did I love 
them enough for the chance of this? My brave, 
noble lover! If he should perish what would 
freedom, kindred, the light of Heaven itself be t 
me? Suddenly a rustling outside of my slightly- 
opened door aroused me; and recalled to my 
letter, I stooped to pick it up. Jt was gone! 

Bewildered and alarmed I hastily shook the 
folds of my dress, and searched floor, table, and 
chair, quite certain that no other human being 
had been in the room since I had entered it with 
the letter—when the door opened wider, and 
landlady’s head, decked in all the pride of her 
gorgeous dinner-cap, was thrust into the apart- 
ment. Her face was paler than usual, and her 
manner somewhat flurried, as she laughingly 
exclaimed, 

‘** Miss Fanny, if you leave your love-letters 
lying about the halls you can’t expect to kec| 
your secrets long. Not that I have learned 
them,” she added, quickly; ‘but some less 





our 


trusty personage might have picked it up, you 
know.” 

‘Mrs. Hone,” I gasped, scarcely heeding her 
words as I almost snatched the precious sheet 
from her hands, “I entreat you to tell me how 
you came in possession of this letter.” 








‘Why, I’ve told you already,” she replied, 
rather sharply, ‘‘I picked it up in the entry 
just outside of your door. It was no ghost 
dri pped it there either (so you needn’t turn so 
white), but only that R—” 

A sudden thought seemed to check her in- 
tended confidence, for she muttered something 
about people being so ‘‘awful nervous,” and 
breaking into a disagreeable laugh, hastily left 

room. A moment afterward I heard her 

y voice checking Betty, the house-maid, for 

e real or fancied neglect of duty; with the 

irp reprimand not to ‘‘leave that door open 
again if she valued her place.” 

That door! Could she mean my door? And 
was I, as far as practicable, to be kept shut up 
in my room, so that He might wander unre 
strainedly about the house? And what had 
meant my landlady’s flurried manner, her sud- 
den reticence, if in some way my tormentor had 
not been concerned in this mysterious occur- 
For though I by this time knew well 
enough who had taken the letter, how it had been 
accomplished without my knowledge was a mys- 
tery. It was not more than a week since I had 
first spoken to Mrs. Hone of the object of my 
fears, and already she would flush up angrily if 
I even alluded to the conversation and her sol- 


rence ? 


emn promise to relieve me of his odious presence. 
She had even gone so far as to say that ‘‘ some 


ersons were too fidgety for comfort; and for her 


I 
part she couldn't, for the life of her, see what 
there was to make such a fuss about. 


' 


knew ! 


Goodness 
she didn’t want any such creature as him 
in her house, and if I thought she did I was mis- 
taken, that was all!” After this singular change 
of feeling evipeed itself I kept my own counsel 
the matter, though I was fully resolved to 
avail myself of the first opportunity of persuad- 


n 
n 


ing my uncle to change his boarding-place. 

This was the way in which matters stood on 
the day that my letter was so mysteriously borne 
away almost from my very hands. After re- 
covering it I eagerly read it through again and 
again—shuddering, in spite of myself, at a cer- 
tain passage which the reader shall have the priv- 
ilege of perusing. The Lieutenant, considerate in 
all things, had evidently tried to express himself 
so as to annoy me as slightly as possible; but it 
thrilled me for all that. Here is the passage : 

“ By-the-way, my dear Fanny, you must know that 
there came into our tent last night what seemed to me the 
very identical being who so startled you that evening. 
Has he disappeared from No. 123? If so, it was himself. 
If not, it was his double. Size, color, and gait were the 
same. He had the identical quick, glancing eye, sharp white 
teeth, and pointed nose. Can there be fwo such beings? 
Was it from sympathy with you that I felt such an in- 
stinctive aversion to him? I made a dash at the fellow, 
but he escaped into the darkness as mysteriously as he had 
come. Our captain and a few of our boys were in the tent 
at the time, and seemed to be much astonished at my vi- 
olent movements, and at my remarking (as I quietly sat 
down among them again), ‘That fellow came precious 
near receiving his finishing touch!* They all protested 
that they had seen no one enter the tent; and begged for 
an explanation, but I chose to let them remain in their 
mystified condition, A mysterious coincidence, at least, 
was it not? Does it portend any thing?" 
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it would have been a terrible circum- 
stance, and so I told him in my reply; but my 
brave hero knew not the meaning of fear. 
At last, after reading the precious epistle over 
Iam ashamed to tell how many times), I sought 
the bedside , and endeavored to rer- 
der the ] ! ernoon less tedious to 
the dear su rer. » was aged, and the natural 
infirmities of hi iad been hastened and 
‘ How 
my heart went f toward him as, with loving 
hand, I brushed bax 


from his té mpl s 


increased by ¢ 101 icurabl lisease. 


eautiful silver locks 
touch might 


heal as well as sooth ng he passed into 
a tranquil slumber, ar 

sashes so that the s r 
freshingly about him, I sli; 


‘ully adjusting the 
it play re- 
ped noiselessly into 
my chamber. 
And now, at this point, I must become mi- 
nute, and perhaps even tedious in detail, for I 
a strange story to tell, and wish faithfully 
inge occurrences of that night. 
ut one other boarder on the sec- 
Hone’s house besides my uncle 
and my 
named Foster, a bachelor, 


rn, unsociable man 
o always returned 
my cheerful “ Good-morning!” with an unmoved 
ace and a jerky bow, as though his good angel 
had suddenly 


vent him from seeming the surly fi 


pulled some invisible string to pre- 
low he really 
was. This gruff personage stalked up the stairs 
and into his room soon after I had entered mine. 
Our apartments were at the back of the house, 
and adjoining, though his, being but a small 
chamber at the end of the hall, had its door 
standing at a right angle with my own. I could 
hear him moving briskly around his room for a 
while, and finally, as I arose to close my door, 
saw him emerge, carpet-bag in hand, and disap- 
pear at the turn of the stairway. Soon after 
there were other footsteps in his chamber, ap- 
parently those of two persons, and I could hear 
my landlady’s voice saying, in her usual indis- 
creet over-tone, 
‘*There is no other way: we will have to try 
poison, though I dread the consequences.” 
Then there was some muttered reply, and a 
discussion ensued, through which I could plainly 
distinguish the words ‘‘ no one in here to-night” 
‘* hor- 
‘*un- 
etter here,” 


—‘‘never knew it to fail” —* children’’- 
rible !’*—**‘ the uncle’s room”—* danger’ 
cle can’t get out of bed”—*‘ no, ‘t's | 
etc., etc. 

Just then uncle’s hand-bell tingled out ‘ts fa- 
miliar summons, and I hastened to his beaeit¢ 

‘* Fanny,” he said, ‘‘ can’t you make it a littie 
lighter here? I’ve had one of my ugly areams, 
and I want to be certain you’re all right.” 

‘*To be sure I am, uncle dear,” I rejoined, 
cheerfully, at the same time lighting the gas 
near the head of his bed. ‘Is that too bright 
for you ?” 

Now come tell me 
what you have been doing this afternoon.” 

Should I tell him every thing? No. He 
‘ would either be distressed at his own powerless- 


‘*No, no; leave it up—so. 
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ness, or would laugh at my nervous fears. So 
I replied, at the same time lifting a small table 
nearer his bed preparatory to bringing up his 
supper, 

“Doing, uncle? Why, I have been here with 
you most of the afternoon, and before that I was 
reading a letter from—” 

‘*Ah! I understand. Well, it’s all my. own 
fault for ever letting that fellow with the but- 
tons have a word to say to you. I shall have to 
hire some fat old nurse in a year or two, while 
you'll be sporting around with that scamp— 
hey ?” 

My only answer to this was a laughing threat 
to go to the young scamp at once if uncle were 
not more respectful; though, at heart, I felt 
quite resolved that, married or single, I should 
never resign my self-imposed duty of nursing 
him. 

‘Well, well,” said uncle, ‘‘ you've always 
been such a good girl I sha’n’t be hard on you, 
See if it’s time for my mixture.” 

‘*No, not for an hour yet. You must take 
your supper first.” 

‘*Very well. Don’t put any butter on the 
toast to-night; and if the chicken’s as tough as 
it was yesterday bring up something else.” 

** Yes, uncle.” 

On my way from the dining-room with uncle’s 
supper I could not resist the temptation of tak- 
ing a look into Mr. Foster’s apartment. So rest- 
ing my tray in a vacant niche at the head of the 
stair, I turned his knob; but the door would not 
open. It was locked, and the key had been tak- 
en away. Thrust partly under my own closed 
door was a penciled note from one of the lady 
boarders, requesting that, if my patient were 
well enough, I would pass the evening in her 
room. Well pleased at the prospect of a cheer- 
ful gossip with Mrs. Gray’s delightful family, I 
resolved to avail myself of the invitation after 
my uncle had fallen into his usual slumber, and 
so lost no time in attending to my evening du- 
ties. 

It was nearly half past eight before I found 
myself in Mrs. Gray’s pleasant parlor, and by 
this time the beautiful afternoon had passed into 
a chilly, unpleasant evening. But we soon for- 
got the outside darkness in the brightness and 
comfort within. We talked of the war, of 
M‘Clellan, of Burnside, of the iron-clads; and 
in our excited comments developed sundry orig- 
inal and startling views upon matters and things 
in general, and the strategy of the present war 
in particular. 

Well entertained by the conversation and the 
music that followed, I lingered in Mrs. Gray’s 
room until ten o’clock. Then, after seeing that 
uncle was comfortably settled for the night, I 
sought my own room, and, carefully locking the 
door leading into the hall, commenced to un- 
dress. This done, I stood in my long night- | 
wrapper near the gaslight, and began reading 
once more the words of my absent soldier. I 
had just come to the passage, ‘‘ By-the-way, my 
dear Fanny,” when a sudden, but continuous, 








clicking startled me. It might have been the 
sharp dropping of rain-drops on the roof of the 
piazza beneath my opened window, or the tick- 
ing of the queer clock in Mr, Foster’s room; or 
it might have been caused by some leakage in 
the Croton pipes, or the creaking of the poor 
sick baby’s cradle in the room above. It might, 
in short, have arisen from either of these or twen- 
ty other innocent causes, and so I tried to reason 
as, hastily putting the letter away, I turned the 
gas entirely off (unintentionally, for that matter, 
but my hand was not steady) and sought my 
pillow, quite sure that I should not sleep a wink 
that night. But youth and health are often 
proof against more serious alarms than mine 
had been, and I soon sank into a profound 
slumber. 

Hours afterward I awoke with a start from 
some troubled dream. What it had been I could 
not precisely recall; but I was agitated, and my 
brow and neck seemed fairly dripping with per- 
spiration. In an instant the deep tones of a 
neighboring church clock striking ‘‘two” re- 
assured me, with its familiar, everyday sound, 
and I soon floated off again into the land of 
dreams. This time the sleep was far less sound; 
and more than once, without quite awaking, I in- 
stinctively drew my muslin night-sleeve across my 
forehead; it was strangely moist, though I could 
feel the cool night-air stealing through the dark- 
ness from the open window opposite. After turn- 
ing uneasily upon my pillow for a while, I finally 
sank into a deeper slumber once more, and must 
have remained unconscious for nearly an hour, 
when suddenly I started up with a sense of acute 
pain; and, wide awake in an instant, became 
conscious that J was not alone in the room. Else 
why that heavy thump upon the floor, and the 
quick rush that followed? All was dark, but I 
could feel that the pillow, my face, neck, and 
the shoulder and sleeves of my night-dress 
were covered with a strange, clammy moisture. 
Seized with a horrible suspicion, and darting 
from the bed in an agony of terror, I flew to 
the other side of the room, and groping for my 
uncle’s door, burst with a cry into his room. 
Dimly lighted as it was, I could see every object 
distinctly as I entered; and first of all, because 
the long mirror hung directly opposite the door, 
and the small gas-jet threw its rays full upon 
me, I saw my own reflection in its bright sur- 
face. Great Heavens! I was covered with blood! 
My hands were wet with it, while my cheek and 
throat were crimson with the streams which 
flowed profusely from my temples. What could 
Ido? My unele still slept soundly, under the 
effects of an opiate which his physicians had 
prescribed for him. Frantic with fear, I tore 
into the hall, flew up the stair, and would have 
gone into Mrs. Gray’s room, had I not come in 
collision with my landlady at the landing-place. 

‘*Goodness! Miss Fanny, was it you that 
screamed? What has happened? Hush!"— 
and she drew me quickly into her little room. 
‘“Why, your shoulder’s all wet! Gracious! 
child, what is the matter? Here, you're safe 





enough now—don’t cry. Oh! where are the 
matches? I haven’t had my room dark at night 
before, I don’t know when — here they are! 
Hush! you'll scare Mrs. Gray.” 

By this time the room was lighted, and ap- 
parently Mrs. Hone was as much alarmed as 
myself when she saw my condition. She was, 
however, a woman of strong nerve, and in a mo- 
ment was coolly bathing my face and neck, and 
endeavoring to stanch the blood still flowing 
from my temples. When the bleeding ceased 
she lost no time in changing my garments and 
making me as comfortable as possible. 

For some time I staid in the landlady’s room, 
and we talked over the affair together. There 
was but one-solution of the matter; and when, 
with a shudder, I suggested it to her, she an- 
swered, softly, 

“Just so, Miss Fanny, it was nothing else, 
depend uponit. Poorchild! Did you see him ?” 

“No,” I whispered, “the room was dark; but 
I heard him distinctly. Oh! Mrs. Hone, I can 
never sleep in that room again. I must leave 
the house to-morrow.’ 


“Dear, dear!” exclaimed Mrs. 


’ 


Hone, 


‘it’s 


always some trouble with me—first one thing, | 
But I’m sure I can’t blame 


and then another. 
you, Miss Fanny; though, if you would stay, I 
could get a man here to-morrow who told me he 
could soon put a stop to all such troubles. But 
I hated to have him come before, because I 
knew it would make so much ta! in the house, 
and make the help saucy Guvodness 
they’re unbearable enough already !” 

I felt sorry for the landlady, but in my own 


knows, 


possible. The clock boomed out ‘‘ four.” 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Hone!” I exclaimed, struck with 
a new fear, ‘* I have left uncle alone all this time 
Will you go down stairs with me? I can’t go 
alone!” 


The landlady was naturally unwilling to run | 


any further risk of disturbing the household, and 
tried to persuade me not to go, but I was reso- 
lute. 

The dear old man lay there safely enough 
when we entered his room, but his sleep was 
heavyy—too heavy; and his brow was burning 
hot. The next day he was worse; and when I 
asked the physician concerning him, the reply 
was, 

‘* Oh, it’s nothing very serious. Perfect quiet 
for a week or two, and careful nursing, are all 
that are necessary.” 

So there, of course, was an end for the pres- 
ent of my plan to leave the house. But I did 
not attempt to sleep in my apartment again, or 
even to undress at all. For four nights I staid 
in the sick chamber, resting only in a large arm- 
chair, or perhaps indulging in a brief repose upon 
the lounge. On the fifth day uncle was so much 
better that, unconscious of all that had hap- 
pened, he insisted upon my retiring to my own 
room and seeking rest. Willing to relieve his 
anxiety, and being really very much exhausted 
from continued watching, I obeyed; and in a 


MY MYSTERIOUS FOE. 


| dream then that possessed 
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few moments was comfortably reclining on a sofa 
which stood near the window across the corner 


of my room. 
| ) 


That pleasant, sunny room! How different 
its appearance was now from what it had been 
less than a week ago. Then all was order and 
neatness, and the mantle, toilet-table, and walls 
had been decked with various tasteful articles 
—— ngravings, brackets and images. Now the 
wal bare, and the | 1 on the 
floor ready to be taken away as soon as uncle 
should be able to leave the house (for now I felt 
confident I could persuade him to go), and the 
little nick-nacks and souvenirs were already 


ictures sto 


Ss were 


The curtains 
were drawn tastelessly back by Betty’s ruthless 
hand; and on the furniture lingered a peculiar 
bloom—neither cleanliness nor dirt—left by the 
To add to the air of dis- 
comfort, in one corner stood a pile of trunks 
(which had been noiselessly packed while uncle 
slept); and in another lay portions of a dismem- 
bered bedstead and a quantity of bedding, which 
the landlady had asked permission to leave there, 
**being as the room wasn’t used.” 

All these things were duly noted as I lay there, 
vainly courting the sleep which I so much need- 
ed. Icould hear my uncle’s heavy breathing in 
the next room, and the occasional passing of 


safely stowed away in trunks. 


house-maid’s duster. 


footsteps along the hall as the boarders came 
It was no feverish 
me when there, 


straggling up from dinner. 
] in the 


broad daylight, I saw the detested creature who 


| had attacked me in the dead of night, and the 
| traces of whose diabolical work were 
mind fully resolved to leave her roof as soon as | 


still upon 
my temple, cautiously enter my room, and, glid- 


| ing slowly and stealthily along, close up to the 
| very wainscot, actually secrete himself under the 


bedding in the corner! 

Goaded to desperation I leaped from the couch, 
and, scarce conscious of what I was doing, flew 
to the spot, and, seizing a small bedpost which 
lay there, beat with all my might upon the place 
where I believed his head and breast to be! No 
sound escaped him, but from the first stroke I 
felt that he was in my power. Blow after blow 
fell, for I had the strength of a maniac, and I 
dared not stop. 
heard, and my landlady and several of the board- 
ers rushed into my room. ‘They forced me into 
a seat, and lifted the bedding from the floor. 
There he lay, motionless ; they turned him over: 
he was dead !—stone dead—and by my hand! 

“Good Heaven!” exclaimed Mr. Williams, 
the strong young man from the fourth story, as 
he lifted my victim from the floor, ‘‘ he is dead, 
big as he is; but how did you ever find courage 
to kill him ?” 

‘‘I’m sure I hardly know,” I gasped, ‘‘ ex- 
cept that I was desperate, He has tormented 
me almost to death for two or three weeks past, 
and last Saturday night he actually did come 
near killing me in earnest.” 

‘‘ How? how?” cried every body but the land- 
lady, crowding more closely. 

The good lady winked prodigiously at me just 


3y this time my cries were 
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then, and tried to change the subject; but I was 
too excited to heed her. Turning with a shud- | 
der from the lifeless cause of my past miseries, I 
explained how I had felt a natural antipathy | 
against him from the first moment I had en- 
countered him in the hall at Mrs. Hone’s; how 
terrified I had been when I saw him pass through 
the reception-parlor where I sat conversing with | 
a gentleman; how I had heard and seen him | 
several times since ; how he had actually dragged 
a letter’from my room out into the hall; and, 
above all, how he had bitten my temple on that 
fearful night. I had just raised the hair care- 
fully from my brow to show my audience the still 
unhealed traces of those cruel teeth, when Biddy, 
the chamber-maid, came bustling in. The mo-}| 
ment she saw the lifeless corpse she shrieked, | 

**Who killed him? Not you, Miss Fanny! | 
I'd have been skeered to death. I’m glad he’s 
dead, any how. I told you, ma'am,” she added, 
turning to Mrs. Hone, ‘‘’twan’t no use tryin’ to 
pizen him. We couldn’t have got rid of him: | 
and he’d smelt awful all summer; and—” | 

“Hold your tongue!” exclaimed Mrs. Hone, | 
out of patience. 

Thus tenderly admonished, Biddy subsided, | 
only murmuring, under her breath, that peo- | 
ple’s lives “ hadn’t been safe with a critter like | 
that runnin’ around;” and finally uttering a 
piercing shriek as Mr. Williams, the strong 
young man from the fourth story, lifted the life- 
less body toward her. 

At that moment Mrs. Hone’s oldest son, Fred, 
a student in the Free Academy, burst into the 
room. He stopped for a moment, surveying the 
strange tableau. There was I, flushed with the 
excitement of my exploit; Biddy, angry at be- 
ing checked in her voluble exclamations, and 
shrinking from the corpse; Mrs. Hone, severe | 
in her dignity as head of the house, glad that 
the obnoxious creature was dead, yet anxious to 
prevent any talk among her boarders; and Mr. 
Williams, holding up the dead body so that all 
could see it. 

Master Fred, who being six years my junior 
was my sworn admirer, and hated my mysterious 
foe as much as I did, took in the whole affair at 
a glance. 

*¢ You've killed him, Miss Fanny, have you?” 
he exclaimed. ‘Bully for you! He's the big- 
gest fellowI ever saw! ‘A rat, dead for a ducat, 
dead !’” he added, imitating as nearly as he could 
the tone and attitude of Edwin Booth, whom he | 
had seen the evening before in Hamlet, pointing | 
at the dead body of the huge rat whom I had just 
killed, which Mr. Williams was handing to the 
shrinking Biddy to be duly disposed of. 

Possibly the reader of this narrative may, like 
my Lord Hamlet, have taken this slaughtered 
rat for ‘‘his better.” If so, he has read with 
his imagination instead of his eyes—‘‘ a bad hab- 
it; I pray you avoid it.” 

I have only to add here, that ‘‘ My Mysteri- | 
ous Foe” was the first and the last of his kind | 
that has ever succeeded in penetrating into the 
immaculate mansion of Mrs. Hone. 
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THE HOME AND THE FLAG. 
7 E have been for almost two years so accus- 
tomed to see our flag upon our houses and 
hanging from our windows, that we have almost 
forgotten how startling a sight it at first was, 
and how deep a lesson it ought to teach us as it 
floats over our home, and thus connects the peace 
of the family with the power of the nation. Be- 
fore we were, perhaps, proud enough of our coun- 
try and our flag; but our pride of late years was 
reserved too much for certain state occasions—as 
for a military parade, the arrival of a fleet, the 
anniversary of a victory, or the return of tl 
national holiday. Even then we must confess 
to being sometimes a little surfeited with the 
show of patriotic enthusiasm, and the Stars and 
Stripes, though weil enough in their place on 


| our national ships and forts, were regarded by 


dainty eyes as a little vulgar when brought too 
near, very much as Fourth of July fire-crackers 
are regarded by sensitive ears. ‘There was in- 
deed some reason for our distaste at the frequent 
obtrusion of the symbol of our nationality : for it 


| was too often made under the auspices of per- 


sons more intent on displaying themselves than 
on serving the country; and too many of our 
militia musters have been more alarming to 


quiet citizens than to public enemies; and the 


hereditary bunting that perpetuates the virtue 
of our fathers sometimes has been disgraced by 
the inebiicty of the sons, being exhibited upon 
tents whose inmates beat each other instead of 
the invader, and fell more frequently by liquor 
than by bullets. 

Even when our martial enthusiasm has been 
truly stirred by imposing military displays, as so 
often by the excellent citizen soldiery of our 
great city, it has been very much as at some 
grand scenic effect upon the stage. We did not, 
indeed, doubt that our men were brave, and our 
nation powerful, and our arms invincible, yet 
we had little thought of those troops being part 
of an actual army, or of claiming the flag as part 
of our own household, after that it had been 
borne so gayly past our window. 

How changed is our feeling now! The first 
blow that was struck at our national life moved 
us all to lift up the flag upon our houses and 
churches, as the Crusaders of old lifted up the 
insulted cross. We can remember what a thrill 
went through the heart of the nation when the 
flag was first unfurled upon our church spires; 
but the precursors of this signal appeared upon 
many a roof below, and the fire that blazed aloft 
upon the towers was kindled from the hearths of 
the people. The feeling that came over the na- 
tion took us all by surprise, and, like every great 
experience, it neither came by calculation nor 
can it be analyzed by cold criticism, nor compre- 
hended by mere prudence. Our life is greater 


| than we know, and whenever its interior fount- 


ains are stirred, we are reverently to await a 
revelation instead of prescribing an opinion or 
conceit. We have awaited now more then a 
year the developments of our national life, and 











from time to time we have tried to give our views 
of their import. We propose now to extend our 
observations into a somewhat new direction, and 
speak of the lesson of the flag at the window, or 
the relation between our homes and our country, 
or the life of the family and the nation. 

We remurk at the outset, that the signs of the 
times show that we are taking the nation home 
with us as never before, and making our public 
interests a part of our private welfare. ‘The 

iange is greater than we are at first prepared to 
admit; for while private welfare tends to become 
too much a very narrow, engrossing, and even 
selfish object, public interest, on the other hand, 
is too apt to be left in the vagueness of remote 
distance, or to the abstractions and the round 
numbers that are to be found in our tables of 





statistics. It is very easy to say “our country,” 
or to repeat the statistics of our population, do- 
main, wealth, and lines of communication. But 
how much more vivid and stirring is the word 
‘‘home,” and with the sound of the word the 
eye rests upon or recalls the cherished object it- 
self. We see it, the whole of it, just as it is, 
precisely so large or so small, with exactly so 
many inmates, of such years, features, and voices, 
with furniture and garden, as distinct as in a 
picture. Perhaps the most distinct and engross- 
ing object of all is she who is generally the rul- 
ing spirit of the house, the wife and mother. 
We call our country our mother; and so she 
ought to be, and to some extent so she is; but 
she does not stand before us so distinctly as our 
mother in blood—as she who bore us, and is al- 
ways bearing with us and forbearing. The mo- 
ther in the house is a very private and some- 
what exclusive person, and is apt to impart to 
us something of her own clannis!iness, and to 
shut us up within the circle of her own affec- 
tions, when she is too generous to tie us to the 
apron strings of her will. Great is the gain, 
then, when she brings the nation within her own 
charmed circle, and gives the country a hearty 
place in the household. Sometimes this adop- 
tion is not merely an interior feeling but a visi- 
ble act; and no sight is to us more expressive 
than that so often seen within the year—the good 
mother seated at the window from which floats 
the household flag, and watching intently the 
passing regiment, and waving her handkerchief 
to some friend or kinsman, perhaps to her own 
sons or brothers, as they are marching, not on a 
holiday pageant, but to the war, in defense of 
the life of the nation. The sight of her and her 
daughters brings the whole country nearer to us, 
and the great continent seems to rise before us in 
living personality, and to speak with her voice, 
and to glow with our affections. The nation 
seems to live in the person of its queen, and here 
every patriotic woman does a great deal to ani- 
mate and impersonate the whole government. 
We undoubtedly suffer something from the 
absence of the traditional symbols and titled 
personages which embody and concentrate the 
laws and customs of the old nationalities. As 
yet no person moves us as the Queen moves the 


? 
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English when she visits the army, or as the Czar 
stirs the Russians, when, as autocrat and pon- 
tiff at once, he rides among the battalions that 
welcome him with hymns as well as cannon. 
Yet we are gaining in national symbolism, and 
never, since Washington's time, has a Presi- 
dent been greeted as ours; and never, since time 
was, has more enthusiasm been rising toward any 
queen than that which is rising in our camps to- 
ward the noble women who are making such 
sacrifices for the health and comfort of our sol- 
diers. She who looks out from the window to 
give the soldiers her blessing as they march to 
the war, shall receive that blessing with increase 
when they return. The whole nation should 
and will join in the blessing; for she, the true 
woman, it is who enables the soldier more than 
any thing else to keep his country in his heart 
as part of his home. Surely we are governed 
far more than we think by tangible objects and 
personal associations; so that it is very hard to 
love our country, and even our religion, apart 
from congenial places and persons. The flag is 
something tangible, and it seems sometimes to 
have a supernatural virtue in rousing patriotism. 
There is a reverence for our flag amounting al- 
most to worship; yet without some human face 
or word to go with it, the flag is a very insuffi- 
cient incentive, and the good soldier feels its 
power far more when he receives the silken ban- 
ner at the hands of some fair woman, and sees 
her cheering face wherever he marches, and 
hears her encouraging voice above all other 
music. In some way every soldier is enabled 
to interpret his country by some such personal 
association, and so give it a place in his fancy 
and affections, as well as in his reason and con- 
science. ‘The more we do to cherish such as- 
sociations so much the better for the nation, 
and so much greater is the safeguard against 
the narrow individualism and private thrift that 
are so apt to be in the ascendant among us. 

As a people we are much given to arithmetic, 
and nowhere on earth is the multiplication-table 
so widely taught and applied as with us. Far 
be it from us to disparage this important docu- 
ment, or to bring down upon our heads the 
wrath of its significant figures, which can gather 
at a word in such ratios that roll up volumes 
sometimes more startling than the thunder-clouds. 
Yet we must modestly suggest that the multipli- 
cation-table can not do every thing, nor even the 
most important thing. It can multiply the unit 
into thousands and millions, but it can not give 
us the unit itself to start with. It may figure 
up the number of houses in the country, or of 
men in the army, but it can not give us an ade- 
quate idea of a single house or a single man. 
In fact, no kind of knowledge is so deceptive and 
unsatisfactory as that which is merely numeric- 
al. We learn something, but not the chief 
thing, when we learn that we are a nation of 
thirty millions of inhabitants. We learn the 
great thing only when we are told what kind of 
people they are, and especially what kind of a 
man is to be regarded as the average specimen or 
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representative character of the whole. What- 
ever tends to translate the abstractions of sta- 
tistics into personal form and feature corrects 
their insufficiency and makes their facts vital. 
Now, certainly, all household images and associ- 
ations have this tendency, and the muster-roll 
of a regiment begins to mean something to us 
the moment we recognize some familiar name, 
and remember, perhaps, some old neighbor or 
schoolmate whose home we have passed, and 
whose parents, and brothers, and sisters we 
know. The whole army starts into life as it is 
thus estimated by a standard that the heart can 
recognize, and there is something very near to 
degradation in being known merely as one of a 
certain number, without local habitation or name. 
How repulsive it is, not only to our pride but 
to our affections, to be called number one or 
number ten instead of our own name; and the 
prison has no indignity greater than that of la- 
belingits inmates numerically, and knowing them 
only by their number, like so many hack horses. 
Women are especially averse to such computa- 
tion; and we can not imagine any greater affront 
put upon a circle of stately dames or blooming 
damsels than by omitting their characteristic 
names, and slighting their characteristic cos- 
tume, and telling them off by number, as so 
many hats or umbrellas left in care of the por- 
ter. Womanly affection is altogether private 
and personal, and carries its personality into 
public affairs, and helps us, harder and more ab- 
stracted men, carry it there also. 

Tell a woman, for example, that a thousand 
men were slain in the last battle, and she re- 
ceives the news with amazement, perhaps with 
horror, yet does not lose her composure nearly 
so much as when she hears that one of her own 
acquaintance was among the number; and as she 
thinks of him in the agonies of death, she sees 
the whole thousand who suffered with him, and 
the many appear before her in the one. This is 
the way, indeed, with the human heart, but it 
comes largely from its home training; and but 
for this personal and affectionate view of affairs 
public life would lose its personal interest, the 
country would evaporate into an airy abstrac- 
tion, or sink down into a coarse trading copart- 
nership, and the flag would be shorn of its best 
power in being torn away from its allies in the 
household. 

Let us not be narrow in either direction; and 
we are to shun the extreme of sentimental emo- 
tion as the extreme of cold calculation. Let us 
be willing to read the census all the more be- 
cause we look into the house, and the aggregate 
numbers will mean all the more to us as we 
study the contents of the separate units that 
swell into hundreds and thousands. We need 
to take the household and personal view of our 
nation all the more from the fact that we not 
only lack the central court and permanent head 
that tend to bring national life home to the pop- 
ular fancy, but we also share peculiarly in the 
habit of calculation that is so characteristic of 
our time, and sometimes comes near displacing 


enthusiasm by prudence, and living personality 
by scientific abstractions. Without going over 
in theory to the Positivist School of Comté, and 
while retaining our nominal spiritual faith, we 
often virtually adopt his principles, and regard 
our country too much in its mere statistics; not 
as our benign mother, whom we know and love 
by heart, but as the great farm and storehouse, 
which we are to estimate by tables of agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures. The French 
Positivist himself found out his mistake before 
he died, and in a measure corrected it by that 
same method that we are recommending; and 
Comté, who boasted of having reduced every 
study to an exact science, and of being able to 
read the future as the past by his sociological 
theory, confessed that he learned from a single 
friend more than from all his figures and laws, 
and that without the friendship of a noble wo- 
man, with the light of her ha@me, he must have 
been without religion, if not a stranger to true 
humanity. His case is more or less our own; 
and all public generalities are unmeaning until 
we interpret them by personal affections and 
bring them home to our own hearts. It mat- 
ters little over how many square miles or mill- 
ions of people our flag waves, if we do not con- 
nect it with our own household, and feel its pro- 
tection while we are under our own roof. The 
flag at the window thus teaches a great truth, as 
well as presents a glowing symbol ; for it teach- 
es us to study our nation in its personal rela- 
tions, and breathe human life into numerical 
abstractions. 

Not only do we thus interpret round numbers 
by a definite point, by the unit that makes all 
the figures significant, but we have the means 
of taking an interior view of the whole nation, 
or looking into the life of the people. Regard- 
ing the nation only in the mass, the view is 
alike indefinite and superficial. If we think of 
the many, we fail to see them definitely, unless 
we see them one by one; and we fail to see 
them profoundly, unless. we judge them one by 
one, with insight as well as sight. The home 
view of the nation ought to combine these two 
characteristics, and at once give point in our 
indefiniteness and depth in our superficiality. 
Our army, for example, when thus interpreted, 
presents itself before us in a wholly new light. 
That we now have a million men in the field is 
a great fact, but of itself it may excite no more 
emotion than any other large numerical state- 
ment. Indeed, the largeness of the number 
rather overwhelms than impresses us, and it is 
impossible to conceive of such a multitude. But 
put the subject in another light. See that regi- 
ment marching through our streets, and remem- 
ber that a mother is looking from her window 
to catch the last glimpse of her own son; and 
as he marches past and makes the salute that 
mingles filial love with chivalry and patriotism, 


| he gives us a new measure of our army. He 


gives us the unit, not only of sight, but of in- 
sight—not only of number, but of character. 
Then remember that there are a thousand 
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such regiments under our flag, and the ruling 
motive that led them to the field is in great part 
the same that animates that young soldier, and 
surely we have a most significant and instruct- 
ive view of the whole force at our command. 
The whole host immediately becomes personal 
ind pictorial to our eye, and graphic to our 
fancy and affections. Our loyalty takes a more 
rior character as we connect the purposes of 
individual with the institutions and men 
that we are to serve. We ask anxiously how 
ir soldier is to be treated alike by friends and 
foes. We see a good officer with other eves 
ind affections the moment we look upon him 
as having charge of our personal friends. The 
great battles, discussions, dangers, and enter- 
prises of the nation thus come home to us, and 
we are all enlisted by heart in the public serv- 
ice, and made spectators of national scenes. 
We really pine for more of such personal asso- 
ciations with the destiny of our country; and 
our statistics of products and returns of popular 
majorities are most dreary until centralized and 
vivified by some commanding personality. We 
yearn for some hero whom we may honor and 
love, not only for our own sake, but for the sake 
of our mothers, wives, and children. Knowing 
so many characters in the national group, and 
having one or more there who bears our own 
name or hope, we crave the presence of some 
ruling spirit who shall animate all by his own 
eloquence or courage, and ennoble us and our 
children and homes by his own high humanity. 
Thus the advent of a great man does not throw 
contempt on the mass of the people, but puts a 
soul into the whole; and the a// whom we do 
not and can not know live for the first time for 
us in the one whom we know and do honor. 

In monarchical countries the people are made 
to take a personal interest in common public af- 
fairs, and especially in great national emergen- 
cies, by loyalty to the princes who lead them; 
and in sober and utilitarian England the sons 
of the Royal family are put into the army and 
navy expressly to bring the public service near- 
er to the life of the people, and to connect the 
throne with their business and homes. Surely 
a republic ought not to have less enthusiasm, 
and effort should be made to win favor to every 
yranch of national interest by identifying it with 
persons near to the popular heart. As we watch 
the career of the leading men among us now, 
we care for them all the more by our care for 
those whose welfare is committed to their charge; 
and we rejoice in every victory and mourn at 
every defeat most heartily as we think of the 
homes gladdened or saddened by the issue. We 
read with different eyes of the deeds of Foote 
or Pope, Burnside or M‘Clellan, when we think 
that our own or our neighbor’s son is in that 
command; and should the army return with its 
trophies what bounds could be put to our en- 
thusiasm, when love for the soldier in the ranks 
combines with pride in the commander to bring 
out our plaudits, and perhaps our tears? In 
some way this principle of sympathy is acting 
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upon our whole community as probably never 
before in the history of nations, for never before 


globe of 


was so large an army gathered on the 
materials that so unite officers and men in the 
same companionship, and embody the affections 
and interests of the whole people. Our troops 
go forth from our homes as no other army ever 
went; and the bayonet, as well as the sword, is 
borne by men of gent! 





ons 





nurture, who love, and 
, 


are loved by gentle mot! 


1ers and wives and sis- 
ters and daughters and fi 


ids. He who wins 
in a peculiar sense, 
for others as well as for himself; and we hardly 
venture to predict the honors and rewards in 
store for our brave leaders when they return 
from the conf and are welcomed to the homes 
whose sons have been partners in their heroism, 
Surely, 
then, our public life is closely allying itself with 
our private life, and the two factors of our na- 
tional power—the elements of command and of 





laurels wins them therefore, 








even at the cost of wounds or life itself. 


obedience—are meeting together as never before. 

We are, undoubtedly, in this way bringing a 
new method of observation and judgment to bear 
upon our rulers and officers. We are looking 
at them not only from the caucus, the exchange, 
the Senate, but from the household; and from 
our windows we are scrutinizing men, manners, 
and institutions. The morals of our officers, in 
the camp and the field, are to be canvassed with 
new closeness, and stern judgment is to be pass- 
ed upon usages and institutions that are now 
especially in question. North and South, East 
and West are looking out of the window with 
very sharp eyes at each other; and not only in 
every newspaper-office, but in thousands of pri 
vate houses, correspondence is going on between 
the people and our soldiers of a degree and kind 
that must tell on public opinion, and even shape 
the materials for history. Our campaigns have 








annalists such as were never before known; and 
the flag at the window is the eloqu 
of a new element in our nationality—that mighty 
power that has every postal cx vance at its 
command, and enables every man and woman 
in the land to write 
where within our lines, and to stamp the dis- 
patch with the head of Washington, and give 
it the sanctity of the great nationality that he 
founded. Letters have always been written 
since the human fingers kn their cunning, 
but never till now have they so united the home 
and the nation, and made a nation’s history out 
of its household affections. Each section of the 
country must share in this illustration ; 
are ready to believe that the result must be such 
as to give us all a more humane view of each 
other’s dispositions and relations—to feel that at 
heart we may be once more one people, and that 
in some respects the very men who are in arms 


nt symbol 





dispatches to friends every 


and we 


against us are cherishing the very affections and 
purposes that we hold most dear. We have no 
fondness for the rebel chiefs, and find it very 
hard, sometimes, to keep from cursing them be- 
fore God and man. Yet we may so far enlarge 
our view as to discern some elements in their 
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motives that are not utterly depraved; and we 
surely, in the fullness of our solicitude for our 
own kindred, may remember that the human 
heart is not bound by any political or geograph- 
ical lines ; and our enemy may love and be loved 
very much as we are, and on that very account 
may be worthy of better usages and laws than 
those which he insists upon maintaining, to the 
harm of the nation and the scandal of the world. 
His life, too, has its household side, and one, 
moreover, enough like our own to win our sym- 
pathy, and enough unlike our own to enlist our 
service in the hope of bettering his lot in spite 
of himself. The flag from our window has 
thirty-four stars on its folds, and shall have, we 
trust and pray, no less a number. Our window, 
therefore, waves a blessing to his, and offers him 
protection under the light of one—nay, of all— 
of those stars, and gives him warning as stern as 
the protection is merciful. 

We have been speaking thus far of the im- 
portance of taking the nation home with us, or 
of giving definiteness and depth to our public 
life by looking at it from our domestic point of 
view. But we must not forget the other aspect 
of the subject, nor fail to see the need of taking 
the home abroad with us, and enlarging private 
feeling and interest by large public associations 
and ideas. If we look out of the window to see 
who are in the street, we must expect those in 
the street to look up to us, and to have some con- 
trol over our thoughts. It will not do to inter- 
pret every thing from our own personal view, or 
insist upon giving the whole country the tone of 
our household or the color of our spectacles. 
We certainly have been too much imprisoned in 
our private interests, and we need to enlarge our 
horizon by generous patriotism as well as hu- | 
manity. If the home view of public life is in- | 
structive, the public view of home life is no less | 
so; and we do a great deal to cure our preju- | 
dices and repinings by seeing clearly that our 
lot is bound up with the common lot. If home- | 
life teaches the worth of the unit, and enables us 
to see number one with some distinctness, and 
indeed compels us not only to say number two | 
in connubial fondness, and number three, or 
four, or a dozen, in parental tenderness, public 
life enables us to count thousands and millions, 
and see that we personally are, after all, but one 
soul in thirty millions. Now it is a great thing 
really to enter into this thought; for we are 
prone to a monstrous egotism, and are tempted 
to take it for granted that the nation, if not the 
universe, turns upon our personal will or welfare 
as its centre. What a lesson for us it is to re- 
member that this great country at once measures 
our greatness and insignificance, and that we 
belong to it as but one among the millions, and 
instead of being sure of wealth or luxury anes | 
its flag, we must share in its trials, and may be 
compelled to lay down our life in its defense! 
Look upon the troops in the street or camp, and 
consider that each man there has body and soul 
like ourselves, and when wounded or injured he 
suffers as we must do in like circumstances. It 





| may let down our pride somewhat, but it will 


exalt our wisdom to know that each decent man 
is probably in most respects like ourselves; and 
that it is utter vanity in us to consider our case 
so very peculiar, and that never did man suffer 
or enjoy as we do. It is well sometimes to go 
into the crowd for the sake of learning humility ; 
and important as it is for each man to preserve 
his individuality, he must remember that other 
people are individuals too, and that thousands 
and millions of them quite as much as he need 
the earth’s plenty and God’s providence. 

There is something indeed at first very chill- 
ing in this view; and when we really perceive 
that we are one of the many, that what we are 
personally going through is but the common lot, 
that what we are tempted to regard as peculiar- 
ly our experience takes place by general laws, 
and to a degree that may be calculated by gen- 
eral averages, we are somewhat in danger of 
losing our faith and courage, as if we were 
crushed under the iron wheels of fatality. It 
certainly gives a startling shock to our exacting 
sensibility to be assured that, on the whole, about 
the same average amount of pain and pleasure, 
sickness and health, birth and death, virtue and 
vice, and even crime, exists year after year; 
and that even great crises and revolutions do 
not essentially break the laws of historical de- 
velopment, nor universally change the human 
lot. Social statistics do not very widely vary 
from age to age; and the events that mark our 
lives most deeply with joy or grief have some- 
thing of the same range and uniformity as the 
tides and rains, the heat and cold. War and 
pestilence are not without method when observed 
in the long-run, and, like fevers, they have their 
heats and intermissions. There is a kind of 
order even in disorder; and the tables of insur- 
ance, upon which practical men base their calcu- 


| lations and stake millions of money, show an 


average liability to tempests, fires, diseases, and 
accidents. History, it is affirmed, is becoming 
an exact science, and its periods may be defined, 
like the stages of vegetable or animal life. Cer- 
tainly the more attentively we study nature, 
man, and events, the more are we impressed 
with the idea of universal law; and now, while 
war has come upon us like a whirlwind, we find 
ourselves applying general averages to its issues, 
and counting the probable percentage of death 
by battle or disease 

When we reflect upon this prevalence of his- 
torical law or social average, we are at first liable 
to be depressed, as if we were under the wheels 
of an iron necessity without consideration or 
mercy. But deeper thought must relieve this 
depression ; and teaching us to recognize a per- 
sonal intelligence and will beneath or within the 
system of universal law, it prepares us to rise above 
a blind and inexorable fate, and gather together 
as children under the discipline of the Univer- 
sal Father. What is universal must surely have 
a providential purpose; and the generalizing of 
the facts of human life ought not only to enlarge 
our surface, but to deepen our mind and exalt 
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our faith, so as to lead us to accept the sufficient 
universal cause. If all our wishes were grati- 
fied at once, and the result answered exactly to 
our desire, we might be more than we are now 
in danger of forgetting or denying the overruling 
for we might readily regard ourselves as 
the moving power, and considering effects, how- 
ever wonderful, as the work of our will, not as 
the act of God. The universe might seem, as 

puppet-show does to the spectator—all the 
movements, however curious, being all ascribed 
to the human showman, and not to any divine 
and indwelling mind. There is something, there- 
fore, in the union of benignity and universality 
in the divine method that saves us from mere 
humanism, and compels us to own an overruling 
power which cares for us upon principles that 
sometimes cross our wishes, that they may in 
the end secure the utmost good. 

We may have a fair illustration of compati- 
bility of universal law with personal intelligence 
and overruling power by reverting to our sub- 
ject. What better expresses the antithesis be- 
tween private feeling and public law than the 
flag at the window? The window opens into 
the house, where private affections prevail and 
love appears in its most exclusive form. The 
mother clasps her son to her arms as hers, and 
is slow to believe that any power can take him 
from her side. The flag, on the other hand, 
symbolizes the power of national law, and in its 
defense her son enrolls himself in the army and 
marches away to the war. Look upon him as 
he marches by the window with his regiment, 
and is there not something in the rhythm of the 
step and the recurrent order of the ranks and 
companies that symbolizes that tremendous law 
that pervades nature and history, and whose re- 
current cycles mark the periods of planets and 
ages that march ever on at the word of Him 
whose voice is the harmony of the worlds? How 
different the movement of the young soldier in 
the regiment and in the house! In the ranks 
he has his fixed place, and he moves with the 
many, and advances or retreats, faces about or 
wheels, at the general command, without regard 
to his own wish or will. In the house he is 
quite at ease, and sits or lolls, dances or prom- 
enades, plays or reads, as he pleases. But who 
shall say that in submitting to military discipline 
he quits the sphere of free-will and personality, 
and submits to inexorable necessity? The so- 
cial will, the national mind, is embodied in that 
discipline, and he finds that his spirit rises in- 
stead of being crushed by the discipline of the 
camp and the field; and even if he is wounded 
he may know that it is under laws that are es- 
sential and benign; and even if he gives his life 
for his country he ean feel that it is better thus 
to die in a good cause than to breathe out an ig- 
noble existence upon a bed of dainty indolence. 
Whatever may be the philosophy of the fact, the 
fact itself is sure, that the more thoroughly we 
enter into the idea of prevailing law and submit 
to the rightful discipline, whether human or di- 
vine, instead of losing our individuality we exalt 

Vor. XXVI.—No. 155.—U tv 


spirit ; 


it, and our personal life is magnifi:d, not lost, by 
being united with the social and civil order or 
the divine kingdom. 

It would be indeed most disheartening if the 
power of law, whether natural, social, or divine, 
were always, or generally, mortifying or destruc- 
tive. Weknow, for example, that all men must 
die, and this necessity, that is decreed of God, is 
often, as of late, hastened by national decrees, 
and thousands fall before their expected time by 
the fearful chances of war. But in order that 
men may die, it is necessary first that they should 
live, and if they live as they ought to do, death 
itself opens into higher life, and a universal law, 
written not only ir Scripture but upon the hu- 
man soul, saves us from the dreary sway of ma- 
terialism and the fearful sting of death. The 
more we try to perceive and follow this supreme 
law, and ascend from the order of material na- 
ture to the higher plane of the divine thought 
and the infinite and eternal love, the greater 
will be our strength and our comfort. In the 
apparently inexorable march of events we shall 
hear the music of humanity and of God, that 
shall stir our hearts with blessed faith, and as- 
sure us that without the supreme wisdom and 
will not even a sparrow falls to the ground. 

Our flag ought to teach us, as it waves from 
our window, that the public necessity that con- 
trols private caprice, and sometimes seems to 
sacrifice private interest, is full of benign influ- 
ences and lessons. Let those thirty-four stars 
teach us to discern the higher meaning of our 
national life, as it has been forming for more 
than two centuries, and gathering to itself the 
truths and powers that all ages have been pre- 
paring for us as gifts of the Old World to the 
New. A divine order more and more distinctly 
enunciates itself as the years roll on, and it is 
evident that, while we are scheming and toiling, 
planting and building for ourselves, the Lord of 
the vineyard and the Master of the house is 
using us for His own far-seeing and majestic pur- 
poses, and uniting our little doings with His own 
gracious and comprehensive plans for this new 
continent and its new civilization. 

To say no more of purely national law, but 
considering the bearing of our private life itself, 
what is more evident than the fact that every 
true home is under the influence of an enlarging 
and spiritualizing power, whose source is divine 
and whose sweep is boundless and unending ? 
Wherever there is a Bible or a hymn-book, a 
sermon or a prayer, the divine kingdom is ac- 
knowledged, and the flag is but the earthly sym- 
bol of the spiritual empire that is to be militant 
until it is triumphant. In this way our private 
life is enlarged and evangelized, and our private 
feelings become part of the great and universal 
Christian conscience. When we read the house- 
hold life of the nation thus, and see in it the 
workings of the moral and spiritual laws that 
are to move God's people for time and eternity, 
we accept them as we accept the laws of nature, 
the tides, the air, the light and heat, the changes 
of the seasons, and we are mightily comforted 
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by the conviction that religion 1s a great social 
fact as well as a divine revelation. Our family 
is seen to belong to the great family of God, and 
the flag of our civil Union becomes the ready sym- 
bol of our higher spiritual fellowship. National 
law, with its duty and privilege, is seen to be a 
stepping-stone to the law of the empire of God, 
with its truth and grace. Protected at home in 
our national birth-right, we the better under- 
stand our Christian birth-right ; and the gospel, 
hymns, prayers, and sacraments of religion, as 
they come home to each of us, not only express 
our personal faith, but join us to the great com- 
pany of brethren and fathers who have gone be- 
fore us. They speak to us in time of need, but 
of a divine will instead of a material necessity. 
Their word is both human and divine, joining 
man’s wants with Heaven's fullness in everlasting 
union. We still have the flag at the window, 
and love it all the more because above it we see 
the snow-white banner that shall win the earth 
to the sway of the gentle and the sceptre of the 
peace-making; for in war itself, war is no per- 
manent end. ‘The most ambitious invader pro- 
fesses to make war only to gain thereby a more 
secure peace ; and our war is waged solely to pre- 
serve the unity of the nation, without which there 
can be no permanent peace on this continent. 
We have, perhaps, taken pretty wide liberty 
with our subject, and moralized a little too free- 
ly upon a very common thing. There is no dan- 
ger, however, that the truth that is so called for 
by the times will be too commonplace—no dan- 
ger that public life will be taken too near to our 
homes and hearts, or that our homes and hearts 
will open too generously into fellowship with the 
nation and with mankind. Let us each look 
from our window wisely, with fellow-feeling for 
every citizen, especially for all who suffer in the 
common cause, not doubting that in this we do 


MY SERMON BEFORE 
MAYOR. 

‘¢ TM going to drop in one of these Sundays 

to hear you preach,” said the Mavor of 

our town, with whom I happened to be in con- 

versation. We had lapsed into a little theo- 

logical argument, and I was trying to open a 

window, so that light could flow down into his 
mind. 

‘*Come at any time. 


THE 


We shall be pleased 
to see you,” I answered, and thought no mor 
about it. 

On the next Sabbath, as I sat in the pulpit, 
waiting for the time of service to arrive, who 
should I see enter but our Mayor, accompanied 
by the sexton, who ushered him forward, and 
gave him a seat quite near to me in the upper 
part of the church. As he sat down he fixed his 
strong, intelligent eyes on my face, and I imag- 
ined them to say, ‘‘ Here we are, according to 
promise. Now we shall see what kind of a hand 
you are at preaching.” 
challenge to do my best. 

Now the Mayor was no common man. He 
had been well educated, and was a strong think- 
er. At the bar he had known few rivals, and 
during ten years that he sat as a judge his de- 
cisions were marked by clearness as well as thor- 
ough knowledge of law. A change in the dom- 


I felt it as a sort of 





| ination of political parties worked his removal 


| 


much to educate our own children to be good | 


citizens, and breathe a temper that shall be the 
strength and blessing of the land. Let the house 
be the watch-tower from which we observe all 
that concerns our country, and interpret every 
hopeful event and worthy character with humane 
feeling and personal sympathy. 

Nor let our gaze be wholly passive, but let 
what we see move us to do our part and train 
our children to do theirs. The watch-tower 
should be also the fortress ; and wherever our 
flag waves, it should be over families that mean 
to live not for self alone but for their neighbor, 
their country, and their race. For good or ill 
we must share in the common lot, and whether 
we live or die we do not belong to ourselves 
alone. Wave on, then, old banner! Float from 


every frontier fort and sea-girt citadel, every | 


camp, and every fleet! When war shall cease 
and the soldier returns to his home, still chee 
and stir us in our homes; and whenever the 
nation keeps her festivals float in blessing from 
our windows and our spires, in token of the union 
between the private affections and public spirit 


from the bench, when his friends gave him th 
nomination for Mayor of our town, and secured 
his election. For several successive terms he 
had filled the place, and was accounted a go 
officer and a just man. As to religion, he made 
no profession, but attended Episcopal service oc- 
casionally with his family. On the subject of 
religion few cared to talk with him, for the rea- 
son that, having, as far as could be judged, n 
settled opinions of his own, he had an adroit 
way of attacking other people’s opinions, and 
running their arguments into logical results nei- 
ther to be gainsayed nor rejected. Most men, 
after talking with him on doctrinal matters for 
a while, were left in a state of mind by no means 
satisfactory to themselves. If he did not con- 
vince, he had power to disturb and perplex by 
questions that few could answer. 

‘* Here we are, according to promise. Now 
we shall see what kind of a hand you are at 
preaching.” I dropped my eyes from the May- 
or’s face, and let them rest on thé book I was 
holding in my hand. In a few moments [ lifi- 
ed them and glanced toward him again. 

‘* Here we are, according to promise. 
your best.” 

He was looking steadily at me, and this, as I 
read them, was the language of his eyes. 

If I had only known that he was coming! 


So do 


| I felt that he had taken me at slight disadvant- 


of the people, the patriotism and religion of the | 


nation, to the end of time! 


age. But there was no help for it now, and I 
made a brief but ineffectual effort to put him 
out of my thought. 

Ah, if I had only known that he was com- 
ing! Would I not have prepared a different 





MY SERMON BEFORE THE MAYOR. 


sermon ? 
man in the church? He should have had some 
truths for digestion. But now I was at fault. 
A glance at my watch showed that in two 
minutes the time for opening the services would 
arrive; so there was no opportunity for a men- 
tal review of the discourse I had written, to see 
how it would probably strike the Mayor. It 
was no ambitious effort: of that I was soberly 
conscious. A mere practical discourse, easy of 
construction, and abounding in commonplaces. 
If I had expected the Mayor I would have done 
very differently. The sermon should have been 
more doctrinal, and constructed with greater 
care. 


to-day. Let this be said for me in passing. 

The time came, and I arose in the pulpit. I 
endeavored to seem entirely self-possessed—to 
be as calm as though his Honor the Mayor were 
not in the house, sitting just in front of me, and 
saying, with his strong, fixed eyes, ‘* Now we 
shall see what kind of a hand you are at preach- 
ing.” The reading and prayers were over in 
due time. With my manuscript laid open, and 
the text announced, I began my sermon before 
the Mayor. How trite were all the sentiments! 
how feeble the composition! how poor the utter- 
ance! What would the Mayor think of me as 
a preacher? How persistently did that thought 
keep pushing itself into my mind, in spite of ev- 
ery effort to keep it on the outside! 

‘*T am not preaching to the Mayor alone,” 
said I, in the double process of thinking that 
went on in my mind. ‘‘ There are other souls 
to feed with the bread of eternal life. Let him 
take the share that falls to his lot. If he is hun- 
gry, God will see that he is fed. I am but the 


dispenser of truth—the sower of seed broadcast | 


over human hearts.” 

So I endeavored to establish my independence 
of the Mayor, who sat, in his erect way, just 
down in front of me, all attention, and fixing 
me, whenever I let my glance fall in that direc- 
tion, with his intensely earnest eyes. How well 
I established this independence will appear from 
the fact that, soon after its mental assertion, I 
paused at the conclusion of a passage in my dis- 
course which struck me as needing further illus- 


I had no question as to its being fully appre- 


hended by the rest of my congregation—and, | 
leaning over the desk, proceeded to extemporize | 


certain new matter for my distinguished hear- 
er’s particular benefit. 
Mayor should apprehend the supplemental illus- 
tration, I fixed unconsciously my eyes upon him, 
and did not remove them until I had rounded, 
with some effect, the last sentence. 

**A nail driven home and clenched,” said I, 
with a motion of internal pleasure, as I drew 
back from my leaning position on the desk. I 
began to feel hopeful on the Mayor’s account, 
for I saw that he listened with unwavering at- 
tention. 


Would I not have made him the one | 


It was too late now, and I felt it keenly. | 
But I was many years younger then than I am 
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Soon there came another passage in the ser- 


| mon that seemed to me rather weak and obscure 
well-discussed points of doctrine and some home | 


—trite and commonplace better expresses my 
thought at the time. Having succeeded so well 
in the first attempt at amplification, I leaned 
over the pulpit again, and with much earnest- 
ness of manner drove home and clenched a sec- 
ond nail. 

A third and a fourth time were these addi- 
tions made to my sermon, greatly increasing its 
length. But what of that? What if signs of 
weariness did become visible in the choir, and 
among the junior members of my congregation ? 
Was I not settling the Mayor? Not every Sab- 
bath had I work like this on hand. 

Well, my sermon came to the end at last; 
and there followed, as I sat down, a general 
movement of relief throughout the audience. I 
was conscious of having done very well, unde: 
all the cireumstances—of having, by a few time- 
ly additions, made an effective discourse, and, 
above all, given the Mayor some arguments on 
the side of orthodox Christianity which he 
would find himself puzzled to refute. 

I thought it not unlikely that the Mayor 
would linger in his pew until I came down 
along the aisle, or, perhaps, advance to meet me 
near the pulpit. But, a little to my disappoint- 
ment, he passed out with the congregation, and 
was near the door when I reached the chancel. 
Usually I descended from the pulpit to the ses- 
sion-room ; but out of compliment to the Mayor, 
I came down now into the body of the church. 

An Elder reached out his hand. I took it, 
and our eyes rested upon each other's faces. 
He did not smile. 

‘*Rather long, brother Thomas,” he said, 
speaking soberly, yet kindly; for he was a kind- 
hearted, as well as a plain-spoken man. 

**Long! Do you think so?” 

** You preached just an hour and twenty min- 
utes.” 

“Did 1?” drawing out my watch and glanc- 
ing down upon its face. ‘I’m sorry if I wearied 
the people. But the subject held my thoughts, 


| and I could not well have said less.” 


He made no answer to this. Other members 
of the congregation came round me; and there 
were hand-shakings, and personal inquiries ; but 


| not a word about the sermon. 
tration in order to make it clear to the Mayor— | 


‘*Did you think the sermon too long?” I 
asked of my wife as we walked homeward. 

‘* Rather too long,” she replied. 

‘* Did you observe any thing like restlessness 


| in the congregation ?” 
| 
In my concern that the 


‘“‘Yes. If you had preached the sermon just 
as written it would have been excellent, and not 
too long. What induced you to throw in so 
many extemporized passages? The whole ar- 
gument was clear enough—a child might have 
understood it—and you only obscured what you 
overloaded with illustration ?” 

‘¢Obscured what I sought to illustrate!” I 
might well express surprise. 

“Yes; darkened your subject, and wearied 
your congregation. What did come over you, 
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Arthur? » Surely you were not trying to con- 
vert the Mayor!” 

“That were a bootless effort,” I replied, as a 


cold shiver from my wife’s wet blanket ran along | 
“ | 


my nerves, 

‘* He’s a good listener; so much may be said 
in his favor.” There was something mollifying 
in that; for the good listening might have pro- | 
ceeded from his interest in my discourse. How | 
ready I was to accept this palliative! But the | 
next sentence wiped off the soothing oil and left 
a biting acid. ‘*Though, from having sat on 
the bench for ten years, listening day after day | 
to tiresome lawyers, he has, no doubt, acquired 
the habit of attention.” 

Now that was a hard saying, dear wife! and 
it hurt; though you had no thought of inflicting 
pain. 

** See here, brother Thomas!” Iturned at the 
voice of a parishioner. He was a nervous, im- | 
pulsive, outspoken man, who rather prided him- | 
self on his bluntness. I saw that his counte- 
nance was rather flushed. Before I had time | 
even to utter his name he went on with what he | 
had to say. ‘‘See here, brother Thomas! this 
preaching sermons an hour and twenty minutes | 
long is never going to do in the world. People | 
won't stand it! You had more than half the} 
congregation gaping and stretching and wonder- | 
ing if you would never reach the end. Forty | 
minutes is long enough for any discourse ; and 
here you kept us for twice that time.” 

It was not for me to get excited and show 
feeling. I must have Christian patience under 
the most sudden assaults, and never show a sign 
of pain, even when pierced by arrows, or trans- | 
fixed by lances. So I smiled, and said in even 
tones : 

‘Tt was wrong, I know, and I must guard | 
against the error in future. Of course, it is 
easier work to prepare a short sermon than a 
long one; but we sometimes get so interested 
in what we are doing, that we lose all idea of 
time.” 

“Tt won't do, brother Thomas, nowI tell you!” 
was answered, dogmatically. ‘‘ I’m outspoken, 
you know. People can always tell where to 
find me. If it was the President of the United 
States that I was talking to, it wouldn’t make | 
any difference. You must cut your sermons 
shorter. There was the Mayor to church this | 
morning! Never been there before in his life. 
Do you think he'll come again after being kept 
nearly two hours? Of course not. You've 
seen the first and the last of him in our church.” | 

‘*He listened with great attention from the | 
opening to the close of the sermon,” I replied. | 

* Good- breeding would prompt him to that. 
The Mayor is a gentleman. But, I'll warrant 
me, he doesn’t come again.” 

‘You are getting it on all sides,” said my 
wife, good-humoredly, as we parted from my | 
plain-spoken brother. She did not know how | 
much his words were hurting me; and, now, 
awakening more and more to a shame-conscious- 
ness of my error in preaching to the Mayor in- 





| congregation, I did not mean 


| far from feeling so. 
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stead of to the four hundred members of my 
to let her down 
into my real state of mind. SoI answered with 
what lightness of manner I could assume. 

Still I was in doubt as to the effect of my ser 


}mon on the Mayor, and it was nearly a week 


before the doubt was cleared up. In writing 
my next sermon, I found it impossible to remo: 
an idea of the Mayor as a hearer. He was as 
distinctly before the eyes of my mind as I wrote, 
as he had been before the eyes of my body whil 
I preached on the previous Sabbath. How will 
this strike the Mayor? and how will that strik« 
the Mayor? were constantly intruding, and di- 
recting and modifying every portion of the dis- 
course I was eliminating. How did I know that 
he had not been deeply interested in my ser- 
mon? How did I know that he would not 
come again? As I reviewed the new matte: 
which had been introduced for his particulai 
benefit, and recalled the fixedness with which 
he had listened, I became more and more con- 
vinced that my logic had told on his convictions, 
and that he would most probably come again 
** He shall not find me unprepared for him next 
Sabbath ?” said I, to myself, during a pause i: 
the work of constructing my sermon, in which I 
considered the Mayor’s case for the hundredth 
time; and then went to writing vigorously again, 
doing my very best for the Mayor’s sake. 

Well, I finished my sermon on Friday, and 


| quite to my satisfaction. 


**T don’t care if the President of the United 
States comes to hear me,”’ said I, after giving th 
performance a second reading. 

On Saturday I met the Mayor. I was in th 
office of one of my people, when he came in. It 
was my first sight of him since Sunday. His 
face lit up as he saw me; and I think mine 
showed a little more color than usual. 

‘*Mr. Thomas,” he said, in his polite, self- 
poised way, offering his hand. 

I tried to seem very much at ease, but was 
He must have read in my 
countenance the present thought of last Sab- 
bath’s performance, for he said, in the pause I 
left for him to fill: 

‘¢So you see, Mr. Thomas, I was as good as 
my word.” 

‘* Yes, I observed you in church.” How care- 
fully my voice was schooled to hide the concern 
I felt to know how my performance had been re- 
evived. 

‘* How did you like the sermon?” The ques- 
tion was not mine. It came from the parish- 
ioner in whose office we had met. 

‘* Well,” answered the Mayor, speaking slow- 


’ 


ly, like one who was choosing his words, so as not 


to let them betray too baldly his real sentiments— 


| <* Well, upon the whole, it struck me as up t 


the average of sermons. In fact, Mr. Thomas,” 
and he turned to me, ‘‘ there were portions with 
which I was particularly pleased. With Agrip- 
pa, I said, more than once, ‘ Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Christian,’ so clearly and so 
beautifully did you set forth the doctrine of that 
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religion 
true religion. But, after driving home your 
nail, you were not content to let it hold in the 
grain—forgive my plainness of speech—but must 
try to clench it fast. In every instance, so far as 


in daily life, which I consider the only | tious step, a satirical and self-satisfied expres- 
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sion of countenance, his whole manner indicat- 
ing self-reliance and a consciousness of power, 


his voice clear and cheerful, his bearing courte- 


I was concerned, you loosened instead of fixing | 


your argument—drove back the nail instead of 
clenching it. I think, Mr. Thomas, if you had 
preached that sermon just as you wrote it, I, for 
one, would have been largely benefited. 
was, you were continually setting my mind adrift 
by your interpolations. Pardon my freedom. 
I am sure you will take kindly what is meant 
kindly.” 

I thanked the Mayor for his plainness of 
speech, and after a brief talk with him, left the 
ofice of my parishioner, and went home with 


ous and pleasing, his eye a bright gray, sunken, 
and overarched by gray, bushy brows, his hair 


| of an iron-gray and growing thin, his cheek hol- 


As it 
| impress one as a leader, or even 


low and his lips compressed, plainly but neatly 
dressed, and you get some idea of the physique 
of this man. He would hardly, at first sight, 
as eminent in 
the Senate; but a closer scrutiny raises him 
vastly in the estimation of his character. His 


impaired health and feeble eyesight prevented 


the mercury of my feelings ranging low down | 


on the scale. 

I did not preach the sermon I had prepared 
for the next Sabbath, but selected an old one. 
The Mayor was not in church. 
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possession of ready and active intellect, 
and extraordinary shrewdness in the accom- 
plishment of their designs; and so constantly 
are their names before the public that a literary 
introduction to them, we conceive, will not be 


| of grave and paramount interest. 


his devoting himself as earnestly as his active 
mind would have otherwise led him to do to the 
national affairs; and he hardly ever addressed 
his colleagues, unless it were upon some topic 
He usually 
wore green goggles, especially when in the street; 
walked little ; and was long considered in a dan- 
gerous stage of consumption. This prevented 


| his name being used several times in connection 


| with the nomination for the Presidency. 


When 


| speaking, or engaged in conversation, his face 
N? one denies to the Secession Jeaders the 
B 


unentertaining or uninstructive to the readers | 


of Harpe r. 

The writer passed the winter before the ac- 
cession of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency in the 
Federal City—the winter in which the Gulf 
St seceded from the Union, and their Sena- 
tors retired, one by one, from the capital. It 
was, perhaps, the best opportunity that has oc- 
curred to witness the personal appearance, the 
intellectual powers, and the manner of decla- 
mation of those who appeared then for the last 
time as national legislators. ‘The occasion was 
caleulated to call forth to the utmost the enthu- 
siasm of both sides of the Senate chamber—to 
rouse to ardent eloquence those who were the 
defenders and those who sought the overthrow 
of the Government—to impel every man of gen- 
ius to earnest, anxious, hard-contested debate. 
And it must be said that, taken merely as spec- 
imens of oratory, the efforts of several of the 
Southern leaders were rich, prolific in imagina- 
tion and satiric point, and ingenious in logical 
sophistry. 

We will take a glance at some of the men 
who, during the winter of 1861, made themselves 
eminent in the grand conspiracy, and who laid 


ates 


| the Senate. 


would light up with 
vividness, 


an expression of unusual 
ar voice was elevated with 
the earnestness and interest of his subject. His 
manners betokened high culture. He was al- 
ways courteous, and was incapable of personal 
rudeness and coarseness. 

As an orator he ranked among the first in 
His delivery, which in the earlier 


and his ck 


| part of his speech was low and rather indistinct, 


became firm, manly, and graceful as he pro- 
ceeded. Sometimes employing a searching sa- 
tire, his lip would curl in well-assumed scorn at 
the adversary he wished to humble; his voice 
would acquire a perfectly adapted tone to the 
sentiment; his head would be thrown back, and 
his eye, which seemed by its triumphant glance 
to demand acquiescence, would appear to pene- 


| trate the hearts of those against whom he direct- 


| ingenuous reasoning from existing facts. 


ed his anathemas. ‘Then, turning from a vein 
which, if followed too long, loses point, he would 
essay to demolish argument by argument, to 
combat logic with logic, to array fact against 
fact, to oppose principles by other principles. 
In this he had few superiors. But his excel- 
lence in dry debate was rather the subtlety with 
which he blinded, and the sophistry with which he 
avoided just conclusions, than in the fair, open, 
manly contact of honest reasoning, and in the 
Dar- 
ing and almost reckless in his assumptions, fear- 


| ing nothing, and capable of supporting througl:- 


themselves open to the charge of high treason | 


against the Constitution. The first name that 
occurs is that of the leader of the rebellious 


hosts, by whose commanding ability the disaf- | 


fected States have thus far been governed. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
Imagine a rather small, feeble-looking man, 


| 


out, by one way or another, the positions he com- 
menced with; perfectly cool and cle»r-headed, he 


| could only be met with success by che very fore- 


most of his opponents. And when he approached 
the pathetic and patriotic, no man could excel 
him in working upon the feelings, or in indue- 


| ing the belief of his unselfish devotion to coun- 


| try. 


His conduct in the war with Mexico es- 
tablished his personal courage beyond a doubt 


with a high, square forehead, a slow aud cau-/ his service in the Senate subsequently demon- 
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strated his usefulness as a legislator; and dur- 
ing the period in which he presided over the 
War Department no complaint was made either 
against his efficiency or against his honesty. 

It was a wise thing, therefore, in those who 
were to choose a leader, to select him as the 
champion of Secession. For they wanted a brave 
man, an able man, an active man, a man whose 
great energy and stubborn perseverance should 
scorn all obstacles, and should go straightfor- 
ward in effecting the grand object. Such a man 
they found in Jefferson Davis; for he is less 
carried away by passion, less swayed by impulse 
than men like Yancey and Rhett, and still is in- 
trepid, exhaustless, and determined. 

As we have hinted, his health alone prevent- 
ed his assuming a place in the first rank of 
American orators; and his statesmanship, when 
directed to good purposes, was valuable to the 
country. His manner when speaking was gen- 
erally courteous, sometimes contemptuous, and 
always impressive. He was over-quick, not- 
withstanding the natural calmness of his dispo- 
sition, to catch up and flare at a supposed in- 
sinuation against his character, or that of his 
people. He is the ablest of those who are now 
seeking to erect a hostile government, and there- 
fore the more culpable. He has always been 
looked upon as ambitious, proud, ant stubborn ; 
but has never been charged with avarice, dishon- 
esty, or personal meanness. Even after he had 


enlisted all his energies in the malignant pur- 


poses which he is now striving to fulfill, and | 


which had long been the subject of solemn de- 
liberation with him and his co-conspirators, his 
prudent good sense halted at the rashness of the 
ideas he had embraced; and he made an ap- 
parent attempt to stop the impending evil by 
accepting the Crittenden proposition. But cabal 
was too ripe, and he, perhaps unwilling, perhaps 
hypocritically appearing so, was swept into re- 
bellion with the rest. 


JOHN CABELL BRECKINRIDGE. 

The personal appearance of Mr. Breckinridge, 
and the attractiveness of his social qualities, had 
as much to do with his political popularity as 
his principles and mental ability. 
nificently proportioned, straight as an arrow, 
and the impersonation of manly dignity and 
grace, one was struck by his physique at once. 
He was in height over six feet, had glossy black 
hair, a high and protruding forehead, a light 
blue eye, a prominent chin, and swarthy com- 
plexion. His head was thrown back, and his 
broad chest and shoulders indicated remarkable 
physical vigor. His manners were those of the 
perfect gentleman. No one ever went away 
from him but he was thoroughly convinced of 
that. His affability was marked by that calm 
and pleasant dignity which seems not to conde- 
seend, and yet which commands respect. He 
never departed from the admirable courtesy 
which made him every where liked and every 
where sought. Descended from one of the most 
aristocratic families in the country, bred in the 


Tall, mag- | 


very best society of the Southwest, educated to 
be a gentleman and a scholar, and now elevated 
to the highest position but one in the Govern- 
ment, at an age when he was barely eligible to 
it (for he was only thirty-five when he was 
elected Vice-President), he yet had the good 
sense to discern that these advantages were more 
than half lost if not accompanied by good-nature 
and a conciliatory bearing. Brought up, as he 
had been, where jealousy of personal honor was 
a cardinal social principle, he was prompt to re 

sent affronts, and ill brooked insinuations of 
political or personal corruption. He was un- 
doubtedly brave and bold, and yet so well did 
he bear sudden elevation to a dizzy height that 
he was not corrupted by self-conceit, nor by pre- 
sumptuous superciliousness. When, subsequent- 
ly to his retirement from the chair, he took his 
seat as Senator from Kentucky, he frequently 
addressed the Senate upon the great topic which 
employed them, as indeed was necessary from 
the position he held as a representative of one 
of the border States. Although violent and 
radical in his denunciation of Northern policy, 
he never lost sight of that decorum which was 
personally due to his colleagues upon the floor 

When addressing the Senate his manner was 
impressive, dignified, and always earnest. His 
voice was round and full, and indeed promised 
more in tone and emphasis than it fulfilled in 
the substance uttered. For, while his speeches 
were marked by an almost classical elegance of 
diction, and every sentence gave evidence of 
polish and forethought, nothing profound or 
strikingly pointed was therein contained, and it 
rather consisted of a popular commonplace po- 
litical harangue than a shrewd statesman-lik: 
speech. Once in a while an impassioned burst 
of indignation or of patriotic ardor would elicit 
periods of eloquence sometimes even vivid and 
soul-stirring. Then would the noble and grace- 
ful form of the speaker sway with enthusiasm ; 
his gestures, beautifully harmonizing with his 
voice and speech, would become animated and 
frequent; and a true orator, for the moment, 
stood before you. His youth, his earnestness in 
the great subject which occupied him, his fine 
manly countenance, his never-failing grace, and 
his powerful voice, in a manner made up for his 
want of profundity. 

He was first known as Representative in the 
Lower House from the Clay district of Ken- 
tucky: in which capacity he became a ready 
and attractive debater, and won respect by his 
generous and manly bearing. President Pierce 
offered him the mission to Spain, which he, how- 
ever, declined. When in the Cincinnati Con- 
vention (of which he was a member) his name 
was proposed as a candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. He arose and declined the honor, but 
in so admirable and modest a manner as to ex- 
cite at once an irresistible enthusiasm in his 
favor; an effect which his person must have 
heightened. During the session of 1860-61 he 
apparently opposed the ultraism of his Southern 
friends and pretended a devotion to the Union, 
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all the while protesting against the action of the 
North, and, as Vice-President, counted the votes 
and declared Mr. Lincoln President in the pres- 
ence of both Houses. 

But during the summer of ’61 he resigned his 
place in the Senate, and was commissioned Brig- 
adier-General by Davis, and is now a Major- 
General in the Southwestern army of the Rebel 
Government. We can not but deplore that so 
much worth should be attached to so bad a 
cause ; that qualities fitted to shine out glorious- 
ly in the defense of country should be employed 
in its destruction; that so high a sentiment of 
honor should think itself compelled to throw off 
‘ ance, and to make rebellion its standard 
of entirety; that one who has a long life before 
him, in which he might accumulate so much 
cause for the gratitude of future generations, 
should, at an age when most men are just be- 
ginning to rise, consign a noble name to ignoble 


obloquy. 





JUDAH P. BENJAMIN. 

Beyond all comparison the Senator from Lou- 
isiana was the most accomplished orator on the 
floor while he remained a member. He pos- 
sessed a voice of silvery richness which was 
music to the ear. Skillful in every concomitant 
of oratory, brilliant and quick in imaginative 
creation, artful and rapid to seize momentary 
advantages, well aware at what stage to turn 
satire into pathetic appeal and earnest remon- 
strance ; a perfect sophist in the use of facts and 
in the following up of false but admirably con- 
cealed premises—no man commanded to such a 
degree the attention of his hearers, no man was 
more dangerous as an opponent in debate. He 
carried with him the unmistakable countenance 
peculiar to his origin. The keen black eye, 
marked nose, and heavy mouth showed him at 
once to be a descendant of Abraham. 

In person he was small, thick, and ill-propor- 
tioned. His manner (when not speaking) is far 
from prepossessing. Were you to meet him on 
Pennsylvania Avenue you would rather take him 
for a peddler of jewelry or an old clothesman 
than for the great lawyer, deep politician, and 
brilliant orator he was. He waddles along the 
street with one of those serpent-like smiles which 
seems to assume that whoever opposes him is 
destined to come to grief. His delivery, when 
addressing the Senate, abounded in graceful ges- 
ture, which was enhanced by the sweetness and 
clearness of his voice. Every motion was pro- 
lific in point and power, always in its exact 
place, and always harmonizing with the idea 
expressed and the tone uttered. 

As a lawyer he stood at the head of the bar 
of the Supreme Court, and had an immense 
practice in that tribunal. He was from the 
beginning an ardent and active secessionist, ex- 
tremely bitter in his opposition to Northern 
Senators, and enthusiastic in favor of a disso- 
lution. Nevertheless he continued personally 
on good terms with many of those whom he 
anathematized in debate. When Ben Wade, 
of Ohio, had made his noble oration, denoune- 
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ing the treason of the malcontent Senators, he 
took his seat, at the conclusion, on the settees 
back of the body of the House. Benjamin, 
who was on excellent social terms with the old 
war-horse from the Buckeye State, came over 
to the Republican side of the House, and good- 
naturedly congratulated him upon his oratorical 
success. ‘‘ But Wade,” says he, ‘‘if I should 
secede, I know you would not hang me—would 
‘* Hang you!” said the rough old 
patriot; ‘“‘hang you! Yes, I'd hang you as 
high as Haman!” Benjamin probably thought 
the joke had gone far enough. 

Mr. Benjamin's two great objects for years 
appear to have been the acquisition of money 
and the successful accomplishment of rebellion. 
To these all other considerations have been sub- 
servient. He at present presides over the State 
Department of the rebel Government, and doubt- 
less earns the approbation of his great leader and 


you, now?” 


| of his people by the keen ability which he brings 


to bear upon its execution. 
ROBERT TOOMBS. 

One of the most noticeable men, as one 
glanced over the Senate chamber, was the stal- 
wart Senator from Georgia, Mr. Toombs. At 
first sight he appeared a person of insufferable 
self-conceit, and holding a sort of contempt of 
every one around him. He apparently bestow- 
ed the least attention in the world to his dress, 
his clothes fitting very ill, and not of spotless 
neatness, his hair seldom smooth, his boots un- 
blacked, and perfect independence of the require- 
ments of social refinement. When pacing up 
and down the lobby (as he often did with his 
hands behind his back) he had a sort of a swag- 
ger, which seemed to indicate defiance and van- 
ity at once. His head raised and thrown back, 
his hair topsy-turvy all over his head, his eyes 
more than half closed, and with a most supercil- 
ious, self-satisfied air imaginable. He was con- 
siderably over medium height, stout but not 
fleshy, possessed a well-formed and decidedly 
intellectual head and forehead, long limbs, thin 
brown hair, a firm chin and mouth, and swarthy 
complexion. At first sight he impressed one 
unfavorably, and a feeling of dislike instinct- 
ively arose ; but this impression was much less- 
ened when he addressed the Senate, or when 
you met him in social circles. I believe him to 
have been thoroughly honest in the belief of the 
principles he avowed, as he certainly was ingen- 
uous, even to carelessness, in asserting them. 
In debate he was bitter, overbearing, and arro- 
gant; but he added to these qualities a power- 
ful mind and a clear head. There appeared 
not in him that underhanded, sly cunning, which 
marked so many of his coadjutors; and his 
bluntness and radical outbursts not unfrequent- 
ly caused deep mortification to those who con- 
sidered dissimulation and secrecy of their real 
sentiments necessary to accomplish their ends. 

His eloquence was rapid, rushing along like a 
torrent, opposing himself to the arguments and 
anathemas of his opponents with a temerity 
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which was not wanting in a certain grace, and 
which, by the great power concealed beneath it, 
made him a worthy antagonist forany man. He 
spoke loud and full, his Southern provincial di- 
alect being more noticeable than in any other 
Senator, and invariably became hoarse before 
he had got half through one of his elaborate 
speeches. Although apparently indolent, and 
probably really so until aroused by some en- 
grossing object, when he was aroused his mind 
had active play, and he became earnest and en- 
thusiastic in his devotion to his end. He was 
a fair representative of character modified by 
growth in a Southern clime. He often as- 
sumed a bullying, blustering tone, and yet man- 
aged to keep within the bounds of Senatorial 
decorum. He was celebrated for the kind hos- 
pitality with which he received every one, and 
was always ready to talk over political matters 
with any who chose to call upon him, and to 
explain his own belief. And it was evident, 
both from his manner and the unusually ultra 
views he expressed, that hypocrisy was not one 
of his vices, and the craving for power not a 
cardinal object of his ambition. 

It was only when the final dénouement was 
ready to develop that others came out of their 
peaceful and patient garb of devotion to the 
Union. Davis, who had received in New En- 
gland the most cordial hospitality; Hunter, who 
would fain (as he said) have interposed conserv- 
ative old Virginia as a mediator between the 
extreme sections; Breckinridge, who had re- 
ceived no small vote in the North for President 
under the supposition that he was for Union— 
all appeared in the light of secessionists, after 
having protested their patriotism with a ready 
and artful eloquence. But Toombs was an orig- 
inal fire-eater ; he was no hypocrite ; and hence 
we must give him credit for honesty, when hon- 
esty was rather injurious to him than otherwise, 
and respect him more than we do the dark con- 
spirators by whom he was surrounded. From 
his character, as displayed while a Senator of 
the United States, we should judge him far bet- 
ter qualified for the position of general in the 
field than for that in which he was originally 
placed, as Secretary of State; for he is brave 
and not crafty, is honest and not dissimulating, 
is energetic when he has something to be ener- 
getic for, and is enthusiastic in pursuing what 
he sets about. ‘These characteristics shine rath- 
er in the field than in the cabinet. 


ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 

This eminent person, who was elected Vice- 
President of the Confederacy, evidently to con- 
ciliate the half-unwilling conservatives of the 
Gulf States, had been for several years previous 
to his elevation to that dignity in retirement 
from public life on account of poor health. 
When he was a member of the Lower House 
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he was one of its leaders, and commanded uni- | 
versal respect for his ability and statesmanship. 
He was a most singular-looking man, as viewed 
His features were small, ex- 


from the gallery. 


tremely delicate, and, from their immaturity, 
gave him the expression and appearance almost 
of achild. A nearer view of him, indeed, dis- 
covered wrinkles and an expression of care and 
thought; but at a little distance one would not 
have guessed him certainly over twenty years 
of age. His body was very thin (almost a skel 
eton), and when he stretched out his long bony 
finger while speaking it was painful to look 
upon. He absolutely seemed as if just abou 
to drop into his grave; so emaciated his bod 
so ghastly his pallor, so leaden his eye, so fra 
his limbs, so feeble his whole movement, it did 
not seem possible that such a system could long 
retain vitality enough to exist. His eyes wi 
black, his face badly freckled, his skin dry and 
lifeless, his hair thin and short, his countenance 
timid and care-worn. He has been called the 
modern John Randolph; and the comparison 
is quite apt. His voice, though painfully shrill, 
was yet clear and distinct, and rung through 
the hall like a clarion note. When aroused t 
exert his highest powers his tones would become 
full and teeming with pathetic fervor, and his 
slight form would become nervously active. If 
he had possessed the advantage of good health 
and a manly voice he would have unquestion- 
ably ranked among the first of modern Ameri- 
can orators; for what he uttered was clothed in 
graceful, and accurate, and always powerful lan- 
guage, and his patriotic outbursts were full of 
splendid allusion and exalted sentiment. 

Up to the extinction of the Whig party Mr 
Stephens was one of its leading men in Congress 
When the contest between parties became limit- 
ed to the Democrats and Republicans he becam 
a chief among the most moderate and liberal of 
the former; and when the rebellion was begin- 
ning to culminate he took a very strong position 
in opposition to the movement. Being, howev- 
er, after using his utmost influence to that end, 
overruled by an immense majority of the con- 
vention called to consider the question, he ac- 
quiesced in its decision, and was elected Provi- 
sional Vice-President—an office since extended 
to a regular term of six years. He was almost 
the only statesman of great prominence in the 
Gulf States who took strong Union ground, but 
doubtless saw that no effort on his part would 
avail when the Georgia Convention met. 

One great cause of the universal respect h« 
always inspired was the known integrity of his 
public and private character, and the conviction 
that his efforts were raised above the engineer- 
ing politician, and claimed justly the rank of 
liberal statesmanship. He possessed none of 
the vices which are so common among politi- 
cians. He was wholly engrossed, while at Wash- 
ington, with his official duties, working night 
and day, in spite of ill health, upon committee 
business, or in the preparation of some elaborate 
In his personal intercourse with men 
he was generally polite and communicative, but 
sometimes abrupt and petulant. This can not, 
however, be said of his@intercourse with the 
members when in debate, for there he was al- 
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ways the finished gentleman and courteous p- 


ponent. ‘There can be no greater proof of the 

consideration in which he has always been held 

than the joy with which every loyal heart heard 

of his heroic advocacy of the Union in his own 

State almost to the last, and the disappointment 

with which the news of his final and probably 
luctant apostasy was received. 


HENRY A. WISE. 


This eccentric scion of Virginia stock has 


long been known to the public as a restless, 

istering, noisy politician, forever seeking an 
opportunity for notoriety. Although he is now 
over seventy years of age he still retains the 
1zy activity which has always characterized 
n. Hewas longa Whig member of Congress 
from Virginia, and was always rabid in all his 
pinions. His personal enmities were uncom- 

omising, ‘and_his bitter contests with the ven- 
erable John Quincy Adams, when that eminent 
man was a& representative subsequently to his 
Presidential term, were full of scattering and 
insulting recrimination, hot invective, and ex- 


cited eloquence. His complicity in the Graves 
and Cilley duel, in which the latter was killed, 
and Mr. Wise, the former's second, cast a shade 
upon his reputation which still rests there. 

He subsequently became a strong adherent 
of Tyler, and from that time to the present Mr. 
Wise has been ultra in his adherence to that 
party. His campaign for the gubernatorial ¢ aair 
n Virginia is almost historic. Then came up 

John Brown affair, in which Governor Wise 

ieceeded in making himself a universal topic 
f remark throughout the country, and getting 
n opportunity to vent himself in sundry inter- 
minable letters; such a chance as he has never 
let go without improving it. 

In personal appearance he is very striking. 
His long, now almost white hair, brushed back 
from his temples, hangs down upon his shoulders 
and back in long, thin locks; his eyes, deeply 
sunken in his head, but jet black, fierce, and 
brilliant, shine out sharply from under gray 


bushy brows which overhang and overshadow | 


them ; his mouth is wide, but firmly compressed 
and highly indicative of stubborn persistency, 
and hints the pugnacious spirit behind it. His 
countenance is much emaciated by long con- 
tinued ill-health, is ashy pale and bony. Never- 
theless, there is an expression of bold reckless- 
ness, and a consciousness of persevering power ; 
a craving too after some object, and a restless, 
sleepless determination to accomplish it. He 
is tall and nervous, and in his manner is petu- 
lant and overbearing. He ill brooks opposition, 
is stubborn in his own opinion, and fails to give 
due attention to the opinions and feelings of 
others. Asan orator, however, he generally ex- 


cels, or at least did in his palmier days. Im- | 


petuous, overwhelming, bold and unscrupulous 
in invective and denunciation, brilliant and fer- 


vent in imagination, and not unskilled in the | 


use of pathetic appeal, Ke succeeded in enticing 
the passions and ignoring the reason of the 


multitudes whom he addressed from the ros- 
trum. 

We shall never forget the impression he pro- 
luced on one occasion. It was just after the 
gubernatorial contest in Virginia had resulted 
in his elevation to the chief magistracy of the 
Old Dominion, and he had come up to Wash- 
ington to address the people there, in answer to 
an invitation. He spoke from the balcony of 
Brown’s Hotel—an immense mass catching every 
word that fell, below in the street. After, with 
rich eloquence, describing the contest, letting 
loose his indignation and sarcasm upon his de 
feated opponents, and enumerating in glowing 
language the resuits to follow, he burst out in a 
proud and exultant tone with the exclamation, 
“Yes, fellow-citizens, I have met the black 
knight with his visor down, and he is fallen!” 
Never did we see a more powerful effect pro- 
duced by an oratorical simile. Wise’s voice 
when speaking was clear, loud, and rapid, trem- 
bled with excitement, and was always defiant and 
conscious of power. His gestures were nervous, 
quick, and frequent; his body swayed with emo- 
tion, and his hair fell carelessly over his face. 
His ambition absorbed every other passion, and 
every other principle. No position was too high 
for him to aspire to. His brain, if not absolute- 
ly crazed, is so morbidly acute, and so nervous- 
ly strung, as to give him at times the reputa- 
As a gencral he has not ac- 
quired much celebrity ; as a statesman he never 


tion of insanity. 


deserved high consideration ; but as a political 
intriguer he was a valuable adherent, and as an 
orator few surpassed him in his long and very 
eventful career in the House of Representatives. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON.* 


HE President of the republic was Prince 

Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
statutory heir of the first French Emperor. The 
election which made him the chief of the State 
had been conducted with perfect fairness, and 
since it happened that in former years he had 
twice engaged in enterprises which aimed at the 


| throne of France, he had good right to infer that 


the millions of citizens who elected him into the 
Presidency were willing to use his ambition as 
a means of restoring to France a monarchical 
form of government. 

But if he had been open in disclosing the am- 
bition which was almost cast upon him by the 
circumstances of his birth, he had been as suc- 
cessful as the first Brutus in passing for a man 
of a poor intellect. Both in France and in En- 
gland at that time men in general imagined him 
to be dull. When he talked, the flow of his 
ideas was sluggish; his features were opaque ; 
and, after years of dreary studies, the writings 
evolved by his thoughtful, long-pondering mind 
had not shed much light on the world. Even 
the strange ventures in which he had engaged 
had failed to win toward him the interest which 


* Extract from KtnGuake's History of the War in the 


| Crimea, In Press by Harper and Brothers. 
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commonly attaches to enterprise. People in 

London who were fond of having gatherings of 

celebrated characters never used to present him 

to their friends as a serious pretender to a throne, 

but rather as though he were a balloon-man, who 

had twice had a fall from the skies, and was still 

in some measure alive. Yet the more men knew 

him in England the more they liked him. He 

entered into English pursuits and rode fairly to 

hounds. He was friendly, social, good-humored, 

and willing enough to talk freely about his views 

upon the throne of France. The sayings he ut- 

tered about his “destiny” were addressed (ap- | 
parently as a matter of policy) to casual acquaint- 

ance, but to his intimate friends he used the lan- | 
guage of a calculating and practical aspirant to | 
Empire. 

The opinion which men had formed oi his} 
ability in the period of exile was not much al- | 
tered by his return to France; for in the As- 
sembly his apparent want of mental power caused | 
the world to regard him as harmless, and in the | 
chair of the President he commonly seemed to | 
be torpid. But there were always a few who 
believed in his capacity, and observant men had 
latterly remarked that from time to time there | 
appeared a state-paper, understood to be the work | 
of the President, which teemed with thought, 
and which showed that the writer, standing sol- | 
itary and apart from the gregarious nation of | 
which he was the chief, was able to contemplate | 
it as something external to himself. His long, 
endless study of the mind of the First Napoleon 
had caused him to adopt and imitate the Em- 
peror’s habit of looking down upon the French 
people and treating the mighty nation as a sub- | 
stance to be studied and controlled by a foreign 
brain. Indeed, during the periods of his impris- | 
onment and of his exile the relations between 
him and the France of his studies were very like 
the relations between an anatomist and a corpse. 
He lectured upon it; he dissected its fibres; he 
explained its functions; he showed how beauti- | 
fully Nature in her infinite wisdom had adapted 
it to the service of the Bonapartes; and how, 
without the fostering care of those same Bona- 
partes, the creature was doomed to degenerate, 
and to perish out of the world. 

If his intellect was of a poorer quality than 
men supposed it to be at the time of the Anglo- | 
French alliance, it was much above the low 
gauge which people used to assign to it in the 
the earlier period which began in 1836 and end- 
ed at the close of 1851. That which had so 
long veiled his cleverness from the knowledge 
of mankind was the repulsive nature of the sci- | 
ence at which he labored. Many men before | 
him had suffered themselves to bring craft into 
polities. Many more, toiling in humbler grades, 
had applied their cunning skill to the conflicts | 
which engage courts of law; but no living man 
perhaps, except Prince Louis Bonaparte, had 
passed the hours of a studious youth and the 
prime of a thoughtful manhood in contriving | 
how to apply stratagem to the science of juris- | 
prudence. It was not, perhaps, from natural | 


| doubt by seeing that one course was honest and 





baseness that his mind took this bent. The in- 
clination to sit and sit planning for the attain- 
ment of some object of desire—this indeed was 
in his nature; but the inclination to labor at 
the task of making law an engine of deceit, this 
did not come perforce with his blood. Yet it 
came with his parentage. It is true he might 
have determined to reject the indication give 
him by the accident of his birth, and to remai: 
a private citizen; but when once he resolved 1 
become a pretender to the imperial throne, he 
of course had to try and see how it was possib] 
—how it was possible in the midst of this cen- 
tury—that the coarse Bonaparte yoke of 1804 
could be made to sit kindly upon the neck of 
France; and, France being a European nation, 
and the yoke being in substance a yoke such as 
Tartars make for Chinese, it followed that tl 

accommodating of the one to the other was only 


| to be effected by guile. 


Therefore by the sheer exigencies of his in 
heritance, rather than by inborn wickedness, 
Prince Louis was driven to be a contriver; and 
to expect him to be loyal to France, without 
giving up his pretensions altogether, would be 
as inconsistent as to say that the heir of the 
first Perkin might undertake to revive the ficet- 
ing glories of the House of Warbeck, and y 
refrain from imposture. 

For years the Prince pursued his strange call- 
ing; and by the time his studies were over 
had become highly skilled. Long before tl 


| moment had come for bringing his crooked sci- 


ence into use, he had learned how to frame 


| Constitution which should seem to enact o1 


thing and really enact another. He knew how 
to put the word ‘‘jury” in laws which robl 
men of their freedom. He could set the sna 
which he called ‘‘ universal suffrage.”” He ki 
how to strangle a nation in the night time wi 
a thing he called a ** Plebiscite.”’ 

The lawyer-like ingenuity which had thus 
been evoked for purposes of jurisprudence could, 
of course, be applied to the composition of state- 
papers and to political writings of all kinds; 
and the older Prince Louis grew, the more this 


| odd accomplishment of his was used to sul 


serve his infirmities. It was his nature to re- 
main long in suspense, not merely between sim- 
ilar, but even between opposite plans of action: 


| this weakness grew upon him with his years; 


and, his conscience being used to stand neuter! 
in these mental conflicts, he never could end his 
} 
the other not; so, in order to be able to linger 
in his suspense, he had to be always making 
resting-places upon which for a time he might 


| be able to stand undecided. Just as the indo- 
| lent man becomes clever in framing excuses for 


his delays, so Prince Louis, because he was so 
often hesitating between the right and the lefi, 
became highly skilled in contriving—not merely 


| ambiguous phrases, but—ambiguous schemes o! 


action. 
Partly from habits atquired in the secret so- 
cieties of the Italian Carbonari, partly from long 
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years passed in prison, and partly too, as he 
once said, from his intercourse with the calm, 
self-possessed men of the English turf, he had 
derived the power of keeping long silence; but 
he was not by nature a reserved nor a secret 
man. ‘Toward foreigners, and especially toward 
the English, he was generally frank. He was 
reserved and wary with the French, but this was 
upon the principle which makes a sportsman re- 
served and wary with deer, and partridges, and 
trout. No doubt he was capable of dissembling, 
and continuing to dissemble through long periods 
of time; but it would seem that his faculty of 
keeping his intentions secret was very much 
aided by the fact that his judgment was often in 
real suspense, and that he had therefore no se- 
cret to tell. His love of masks and disguises 
sprang more perhaps from the odd vanity and 
the theatric mania, which will be presently spoken 
of, than from a base love of deceit: for it is cer- 
tain that the mystery in which he loved to wrap 
himself up was often contrived with a view toa 
melodramatic surprise. 

It is believed that men do him wrong who 
speak of him as void of all idea of truth. He 
understood truth, and in conversation he habitu- 
ally preferred it to falsehood; but his truthful- 
ness (though not perhaps contrived for such an 
end) sometimes became a means of deception, 
because after generating confidence it would 


suddenly break down under the pressure of a 


strong motive. He could maintain friendly re- 
lations with a man, and speak frankly and truth- 
fully to him for seven years, and then suddenly 
deceive him. Of course men, finding themselves 
ensnared by what had appeared to be honesty in 
his character, were naturally inclined to believe 
that every semblance of a good quality was a 

1ask ; but it was more consistent with the prin- 
ciples of human nature to believe that a truth- 
fulness continuing for seven years was a genuine 
remnant of virtue, than that it was a mere prep- 
aration for falsehood. His doubting and unde- 
cided nature was a help to concealment ; for men 
got so wearied by following the oscillations of his 
mind that their suspicions in time went to rest ; 
and then, perhaps, when he saw that they were 
quite tired of predicting that he would do a 
thing, he gently stole out and did it. 

He had boldness of the kind which is pro- 
duced by reflection rather than that which is 
the result of temperament. In order to cope 
with the extraordinary perils into which he now 
and then thrust himself, and to cope with them 
decorously, there was wanted a fiery quality 
which nature had refused to the great bulk of 
mankind as well as to him. But it was only 
in emergencies of a really trying sort, and in- 
volving instant physical danger, that his bold- 
ness fell short. He had all the courage which 
would have enabled him in a private station of 
life to pass through the common trials of the 
world with honor unquestioned ; but he had be- 
sides, now and then, a factitious kind of audacity 
produced by long dreamy meditation ; and when 
he had wrought himself into this state he was 
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apt to expose his firmness to trials beyond his 
strength. ‘The truth is, that his imagination 
had so great a sway over him as to make him 
love the idea of enterprises, but it had not 
strength enough to give him a foreknowledge 
of what his sensations would be in the hour 
of trial. So he was most venturesome in his 
schemes for action; and yet, when at last he 
stood face to face with the very danger which 
he had long been courting, he was liable to be 
scared by it, as though it were something new 
and strange. 

He loved to contrive and brood over plots, 
and he had a great skill in making the prepar- 
atory arrangements for bringing his schemes to 
ripeness ; but his labors in this direction had a 
tendency to bring him into scenes for which by 
nature he was ill-fitted, because, like most of 
the common herd of men, he was unable to 
command the presence of mind and the flush 
of animal spirits which are needed for the crit- 
ical moments of a daring adventure. In short, 
he was a thoughtful, literary man, deliberately 
tasking himself to venture into a desperate path, 
and going great lengths in that direction, but 
liable to find himself balked in the moment of 
trial by the sudden and chilling return of his 
good sense. 

He was not by nature blood-thirsty nor cruel, 
and besides that in small matters he had kind 
and generous instincts, he was really so willing 
to act fairly until the motive for foul play was 
strong, that for months and months together he 
sporting-men 
if he was not 
as to be able 


was able to live among English 
without incurring disgrace ; and 
so constituted nor so disciplined 
to refrain from any object of eager desire mere 
ly upon the theory that what he sought to do 
was wicked, there is ground for inferring that 
his perception of the difference between right 
and wrong had been dimmed (as it naturally 
would be) by the habit of seeking an ideal of 
manly worth in a personage like the first Bona- 
parte. It would seem that (as a study, or out 
of curiosity, if not with a notion of being guided 
by it)*he must have accustomed himself to hear 
sometimes what conscience had to say; for it 
is certain that, with a pen in his hand and with 


| sufficient time for preparation, he could imitate 


very neatly the scrupulous language of 
of honor. 

What he always longed for was to be able to 
seize and draw upon himself the wondering at- 
tention of mankind; and the accident of his 
birth having marked out for him the throne of 
the First Napoleon as an object upon which he 
might fasten a hope, his craving for conspicu- 
ousness, though it had its true root in vanity, 
soon came to resemble ambition; but the men- 
tal isolation in which he was kept by the nature 
of his aims and his studies, the seeming poverty 
of his intellect, his blank wooden looks, and 
above all perhaps the supposed remoteness of 
his chances of success, these sources of discour- 
agement, contrasting with the grandeur of the 
object at which he aimed, caused his pretension 


a man 
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to be looked upon as something merely comic 
and odd. Linked with this his passionate de- 
sire to attain to a height from which he might 
see the world gazing up at him, there was a 
strong’ and almost eccentric fondness for the 
artifices by which the framer of a melodrama, 
the stage-manager, and the stage-hero combine 
to produce their effects; and so, by the blended 
force of a passion and a fancy, he was impelled 
to be contriving scenic effects and surprises in 
which he himself was always to be the hero. 
This bent was so strong and dominant as to be 
not a mere taste for theatric arrangements, but 
rather what men call a propensity. Standing 
alone it would have done no more, perhaps, 
than govern the character of his amusements; 
but since his birth had made him a pretender 
to the throne of France, his desire to imitate 
and reproduce the Empire supplied a point of 
contact between his theatric mania and what 
one may call his rational ambition; and the 
result was that, so long as he was in exile, he 
was always filled with a desire to mimic Napo- 
leon’s return from Elba, and to do this in his 
own person and upon the stage of the actual 
world. 

In some of its features his attempts at Stras- 
burg in 1836 was a graver business than is com 
monly supposed. 


eight years old. 


At that time he was twenty- 

He had gained over Vaudrey, 
the officer commanding a regiment of artillery 
which formed part of the garrison. Early in 
the morning of Sunday, the 30th of October, 
the movement began. By declaring that a rev- 
olution had broken out in Paris, and that the 
king had been deposed, Vaudrey persuaded his 
runners to recognize the prince as Napoleon II. 
Vaudrey then caused detachments to march to 
the houses of the Prefect and of General Voirol, 
the General commanding the garrison, and made 
them both prisoners, placing sentries at their 
All this he achieved without alarming 
any of the other regiments. 

Supposing that there really existed among the 
troops a deep attachment to the name and fam- 
ily of Bonaparte, little more seemed nee@ed for 
winning over the whole garrison than that the 
heir of the great Emperor should have the per- 
sonal qualities requisite for the success of the 
enterprise. Prince Louis was brought into the 
presence of the captive General, and tried to 
gain him over, but was repulsed. Afterward 
the Prince, surrounded with men personating an 
imperial staff, was conducted to the barrack of 
the 46th regiment, and the men, taken entirely 
by surprise, were told that the person now in- 
troduced to them was their Emperor. What 
they saw was a young man with the bearing and 
countenance of a weaver; a weaver oppressed by 
long hours of monotonous indoor work which 
makes the body stoop and keeps the eyes down- 
east; but all the while—and yet it was broad 
daylight—this young man, from hat to boot, was 
standing dressed up in the historic costume of 
the man of Austerlitz and Marengo. It seems 
that this painful exhibition began to undo the 


doors. 
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success which Vaudrey had achieved; but strange 
things had happened in Paris before, and the 
soldiery could not, with certainty, know that the 
young man might not be what they were told he 
was—Napoleon II., the new-made Emperor of 
the French. Their perplexity gave the Prince 
an opportunity of trying whether the sentiment 
for the Bonapartes were really existing or not, 
and, if it were, whether he was the man to kin- 
dle it. 

But by-and-by Talandier, the Colonel of th 
regiment, having been at length apprised of what 
was going on, came into the yard. He instantly 
ordered the gates to be closed, and then—fierce, 
angry, and scornful—went straight up to the spot 
where the proposed Emperor and his ‘* Imperial 
Staff” were standing. Of course this apparition 
—the apparition of the indignant Colonel whos 
barrack had been invaded—was exactly what 
was to be expected, exactly what was to be com- 
bated ; 
monstrous and undreamed of, it came upon the 
To hin, a lit- 
erary man, standing in a barrack-yard, in tl 
dress of the great conqueror, an angry Colonel, 
with authentic warrant to command, was some- 
thing real, and therefore, it seems, dreadful. In 
a moment Prince Louis succumbed to him. 
Some thought that, after what had been don 
that morning, the Prince owed it to the unfor- 
tunate Vaudrey (whom he had seduced into the 
plot) to take care not to let the enterprise col- 
lapse without testing his fortune to the utmost 


but yet, as though it were something 


Prince with a crushing power. 


by a strenuous, not to say desperate resistance ; 
One of the orna- 
ments which the Prince wore was a sword ; 
without striking a blow he suffered himself to b 
publicly stripped of his grand cordon of the Le- 


but this view did not prevail. 


vet 


gion of Honor and all his other decorations. Ac- 
cording to one account the angry Colonel in- 
flicted this dishonor with his own hands, and n 

only pulled the grand cordon from the Prince's 
bosom but tore off his epaulets, and trampled 
both epaulets and grand cordon under foot. 
When he had been thus stripped the Prince was 
locked up. ‘The decorated followers, who had 
been impersonating the Imperial Staff, under- 
went the same fate as their chief. Before judg- 
ing the Prince for his conduct during these 
moments it would be fair to assume that, the 
Colonel having once been suffered to enter the 
yard, and to exert the ascendency of his superior 
firmness, the danger of attempting resistance to 
him would have been great—would have been 
greater than any which the common herd of men 
are at all inclined to encounter. Besides, th 
mere fact that the Prince had willfully brought 
himself into such a predicament, shows that, al- 
though it might fail him in very trying mo- 
ments, he had extraordinary daring of a particu- 
lar kind. It would be unjust to say, flatly, that 
a man so willing as he was to make approaches 
to dangers was timid. It would be fairer to say 
that his characteristic was a faltering boldness. 
He could not alter his nature, and his nature was 
to be venturesome beforehand, but to be so vio- 
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lently awakened and shocked by the actual con- 
tact of danger as to be left without the spirit, 
and seemingly without the wish or the motives, 
for going on any further with the part of a des- 
perado. The truth is, that the sources of his 
boldness were his vanity and his theatric bent ; 
and these passions, though they had power to 
bring him to the verge of danger, were not ro- 
bust enough to hold good against man’s natural 
shrinking from the risk of being killed—being 
killed within the next minute. Conscious that 
in point of hat, and coat, and boots, he was the 
same as the Emperor Napoleon, he imagined 
that the great revoir of 1815, between the men 
and the man of a hundred fights, could be acted 
over again between modern French troops and 
himself; but it is plain that this belief had re- 
sulted from the undue mastery which he had al- 
lowed, for a time, to his ruling propensity, and 
not from any actual overthrow of the reason ; 
for when checkéd, he did not, like a madman or 
a dare-devil, try to carry his venture through; 
nor did he even, indeed, hold on long enough to 
try, and try fairly, whether the Bonapartist sen- 
timent to which he wished to appeal were really 
existent or not: on the contrary, the moment 
he encountered the shock of the real world, he 
stopped dead; and becoming suddenly quiet, 
harmless, and obedient, surrendered himself (as 
he always has done) to the first firm man who 
touched him. The change was like that seem- 
ing miracle which is wrought when a hysteric 
girl, who seems to be carried headlong by strange 
hallucinations, and to be clothed with the terri- 
ble power of madness, is suddenly cured and si- 
lenced_ by a rebuke and a sharp angry threat. 
Accepting a small sum of money from the Sov- 
ereign whom he had been trying to dethrone, 
Prince Louis was shipped off to America by the 
good-natured King of the French. 

Bui if he was wanting in the quality which 
enables a man to go well through with a ven- 
ture, his ruling propensity had strength enough 
to make him try the same thing over and over 
again. His want of the personal qualifications 
for enterprises of this sort being now known in 
the French Army, and ridicule having fastened 
upon his name, he could not afterward seduce 
into his schemes any officers of higher rank than 
a lieutenant. Yet he did not desist. Before 
long he was planning another ‘return from 
Elba,” but this time with new dresses and deco- 
rations. So long as he was preparing counter- 
feit flags and counterfeit generals, and counter- 
feit soldiers, and teaching a forlorn, London bird 
to play the part of an omen, and guide the des- 
tiny of France, he was perfectly at home in that 
kind of statesmanship; and the framing of the 
plebiscites and proclamations which formed a 
large part of his cargo was a business of which 
he was master; but if his arrangements should 
take effect, then what he had to look for was, 
that, at an early hour on a summer morning, he 
would find himself in a barrack-yard at Boulogne 
surrounded by a band of armed followers, and 
supported by one of the officers of the garrison 
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whom he had previously gained over; but also 
having to do with a number of soldiery of whom 
be for him, and inclining 

iinst him, and others confused and perplexed 
Now, this was exactly what happened te him: 
his arrangements had been so skillful, and for- 
tune had so far lured him on, that whither he 
meant to go, there he was at last, standing in 
the very circumstances which he had brought 
But then 
secoming agitated, and 
losing his presence of mind, he could not govern 
the result of the struggle by the resources of his 
intellect; and being also without the fire and 


some would some 


about with long design aforethought. 
his nature failed him. 


the joyfulness, which come to warlike men in 
moments of crisis and of danger, he was ill 
qualified to kindle the hearts of the bewildered 
soldiery. So, when at last a firm, angry officer 
forced his way into the barrack-yard, he con- 
quered the Prince almost instantly by the 
strength of a more resolute nature, and turned 
him out into the street, with all his fifty armed 
followers, with his flag and his eagle, and his 
counterfeit head-quarters Staff, as though he 
were dealing with a mere troop of strolling 
players. Yet only a few weeks afterward this 
same Prince Louis Napoleon was able to show 
by his demeanor before the Chamber of Peers 
that, where the occasion gave him leisure for 
thought, and for the exercise of mental control, 


he knew how to comport himself with dignity, 


and with a generous care for the safety and wel- 
fare of his followers. 

It was natural that a man thus constituted 
should be much inclined to linger in the early 
stages of a plot. But since it chanced that by 
his birth and by his ambition Prince Louis Na- 
poleon was put forward before the world as a 
pretender to the throne of France, he had al- 
ways had around him a few keen adventurers 
who were willing to partake his fortunes; and 
if there were times when his personal wishes 
would have inclined him to choose repose or in- 
definite delay, he was too considerate in his feel- 
ings toward his little knot of followers to be ca- 
pable of forgetting their needs. 

In 1851 motives of this kind, joined with feel- 
ings of disappointment and of personal humilia- 
tion, were driving the President forward. He 
had always wished to bring about a change in 
the constitution, but, originally, he had hoped 
to be able to do this with the aid and approval 
of some at least of the statesmen and eminent 
generals of the country ; and the fact of his de- 
siring such concurrence in his plans seems to 
show that he did not at first intend to trample 
upon France by subjecting her to a sheer Asi- 
atic despotism, but rather to found such a mon- 
archy as might have the support of men of sta- 
tion and character. But besides that few people 
believed him to be so able a man as he really 
was, there attached to him at this period a good 
deal of ridicule. So although there were num- 
bers in France who would have been heartily 
glad to see the Republic crushed by some able 
dictator, there were hardly any public men who 
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believed that in the President of the Republic 
they would find the man they wanted. There- 
fore his overtures to the gentlemen of France 
were always rejected. Every statesman to whom 
he applied refused to entertain his proposals. 
Every general whom he urged always said that 
for whatever he did he must have “an order 
from the Minister of War.” 

The President being thus rebuffed, his plan 
of changing the form of government, with the 
assent of some of the leading statesmen and 
generals of the country, degenerated into schemes 
of a very different kind; and at length he fell 
into the hands of persons of the quality of Per- 
signy, Morny, and Fleury. With these men | 
he plotted, and strangely enough it happened 
that the character and the pressing wants of his 
associates gave strength and purpose to designs 
which without this stimulus might have long re- 
mained mere dreams. ‘The President was easy | 
and generous in the use of money, and he gave 
his followers all he could ; but the checks created 
by the constitution of the Republic were so ef- 
fective that beyond the narrow limit allowed by 
law he was without any command of the State 
resources. In their inveterate love of strong 
government, the Republicans had placed within 
reach of the Chief of the State ample means for 
overthrowing their whole structure, and yet they 
allowed him to remain subject to the same kind 
of anxiety and to be driven to the same kind of 
expedients as an embarrassed tradesman. ‘This 
was the President’s actual plight, and if he 
looked to the future as designed for him by the 
constitution he could see nothing but the pros- 
pect of having to step down on a day already 
fixed, and descend from a conspicuous station 
into poverty and darkness. He would have 
been content perhaps to get what he needed by 
fair means. In the beginning of the year he 
had tried hard to induce the Chambers to in- 
crease the funds placed at his disposal. He | 
failed. From that moment it was to be ex- 
pected that, even if he himself should still wish 
to keep his hands from the purse of France, his 
associates, becoming more and more impatient, 
and more and more practical in their views, 


. . . . | 
would soon press their chief into action. 


| 


VICTOR HUGO IN EXILE. | 


i the Channel, where the Cape de la Hogue | 
protrudes far into the sea and approaches 
the chalky shores of Old England, there are four 
islands—Alderney, Guernsey, Sark, and Jersey. 
They are only a few miles distant from the shores 
of France, which appear on them in the outlines 
of a blue, indistinct mist; but they belong to 
England, and are strong bulwarks of the latter 
against the old foe on the other side of the Chan- | 
nel. Since the bold Normans conquered Great 
Britain these islands, originally inhabited by 
Celts, have become parts of the great insular 
empire. They have yet their own ancient con- 
stitution, their own parliament. The Queen of | 
England rules over them, but still they are al- | 





most republics for themselves. 

man families have founded their homesteads 
here. Some of them have remained aristocratic 
proprietors of large seigneuries ; and the portals 
of their castles preserve still the moss-grown es- 
cutcheon of the renowned ancestor who followed 


| William the Conqueror over the sea to Hastings. 


Others of them have become merchants. The 
predominant number of the population is French; 
the native Celts have intermarried with them ; 
the English families which have settled here live 
in isolation and exclusiveness. English and 
French manners, customs, language, life, and 
laws may be found here in the most peaceable 
contrast. But aside from this the character of 
the islanders has preserved much of its former 
independence. They want to be something for 
themselves, and sympathize neither with France 
nor with England. 

Like the old Normans, the inhabitants of these 
islands are bold, daring sailors. The sons of 
many families, from generation to generation, 
have been seafaring men; and numbers of them 
met with a watery grave at the bottom of the 
sea. Frequently, when the vessels from these 
islands, on their return from long, long trips, 
are already in full view of their native shores, 
storms will hurl them on the dangerous cliffs so 
numerous in the Channel, and the sailor will 
die, his home before his eyes. For the old Celtic 


demons—so says tradition—haunt yet the shores 


of these islands, and draw, with fiendish delight, 
the returning skipper to the bottom of the sea. 
But however wild the roar of the sea around 
these islands, however dangerous the cliffs near 
their shores, they are a perfect paradise in the 
loveliness of their vegetation. Italian luxuri- 
ance of growth is blended here with: northern 


freshness; mellow, green meadows extend be- 
hind flower-gardens of tropic beauty; magnifi- 


cent forests rustle around the neat houses of the 
villages, around the estates of a population gen- 


|erally wealthy and comfortable. Ivy, in rich 


garlands, clings to every tree, extends from 


| branch to branch, from rock to rock. Every 


house, to the roof, is covered with the richest 
vines. Every thing grows exuberantly, every 
thing blossoms, every thing is fragrant —the 
breath which the sea exhales, the breath of the 
flowers which moves far over the dark-green 
billows. 

Guernsey, next to Jersey, is the largest of 
these Norman islands. Close to the sea-shore 
rises its capital, St. Peter's Port, in the shape 


of an amphitheatre, with its ancient buildings. 


many of which date back to the times of the old 
Normans. The city has about 18,000 inhabit- 
ants. The streets are narrow; the houses old- 


| fashioned, with gable-roofs, bay-windows, and 


curious ornaments. Among them are the rem- 
nants of old medieval towers, with round win- 
dows and narrow inlets. Staircases in almost 
every street; the latter generally uneven and 
steep, in accordance with the hilly ground on 
which they are constructed. 

At the same time, no house without its gar- 








den, no window without flowers, no table in the 
rooms without bouquets. The male inhabitants 
so hale and vigorous, the women and girls so 
lovely and fair, as if they were really descend- 
ants of the fairies, who, according to the old 
traditions of these islands, have created the lat- 
ter, and lived and died here. 

On the narrow plateau, however, to which 
we have climbed meanwhile, the scene changes 
entirely. We now come to the more modern 
and handsome part of the city. We behold 
here a dark-colored, venerable house, with a 
garden in front, in which laurel and sweet pine- 
trees grow. An arch crowns the front door. 
The windows, wide and high, look in gloomy 
earnest down upon the sea, and over to the misty 
outlines of the French shore beyond the water. 
On the brass plate over the ‘‘ knock and ring” 
we read the words ‘‘ Hauteville House.” 

This building, erected sixty years ago, when 
England and France waged a relentless war 
against each other, by the daring captain of one 
of the most successful privateers, has been, for 
the last seven years, the residence of one of the 
noblest citizens of the French nation. One of 
the proscribed soldiers of the French Republic, 
who remained true to himself, true to revenge, 
to wrath, and to grief—the poet, Victor Huco 
—lives here! 

Oh, you ought to see how old he has grown! 
Eleven years of exile! eleven years of bitter 
grief at the misfortunes of his country! eleven 
years of deep longing for his native home !—who 
ean count their long, weary hours? Victor 
Hugo, the greatest poet of France, the man 
whose tender lyrics taught the French to weep 
—he looks now every day from the heights of 
an English island over the sea toward his native 
land, of which he does not want to be a citizen 
as long as the present Cesar rules over it. His 
hair has turned white; grief and suffering have 
deeply furrowed his noble features; but his eye 
still bears that soft, inspired lustre, and the eye 
is the mirror of the soul. 

Victor Hugo lives now in seclusion at Haute- 
ville House, surrounded by a happy domestic 
circle which fate, so cruel toward him other- 
wise, has left him as a palladium and consola- 
tion in his many trials. His cherished wife still 
lives—she whose love he once awakened by his 
inexpressibly tender lyrics; his daughter, gen- 


erous and worthy of her father, still is the staff | 


and stay of his age; with pride he looks upon 


his two sons, Charles and Francis, one of whom, 


as an inspired translator of Shakspeare, has won 
already fame and distinction. He still loves 
children as of old. Every Wednesday he gives 
a dinner-party to fifteen little boys and girls, se- 
lected among the poorest of the island. He 
takes pleasure in attending himself to their little 
wants during the meal. Thus, as he says in 
one of his letters, ‘‘ he tries to make equality 
and fraternity understood, if only in his im- 
mediate neighborhood.” 
exiles, who live on the island, often visit him; 
they have become members of his family. 


VICTOR HUGO IN EXILE. 


| with a charming view of the sea. 


Some other French | 
ance against the coup d état. 
Now | 
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and then an old friend will come from France to 
press his hand, and to cheer him in his solitude. 

The coup d'état ruined Victor Hugo's fortune ; 
he was scarcely able to save some debris of his 
former wealth; and only the greatest efforts 
enabled him at first to maintain himself in the 
foreign country. Only the four hundred thou- 
sand frances he received for his recent book, 
** Les Misérables,” made him a rich man again, 
although, as he deeply regrets, not rich enough 
to gratify his charitable and benevolent inclina- 
tions to their full extent. The purchase of 
Hauteville House has procured him the inviola- 
ble rights of an English citizen. His house is 
his castle, and the Emperor Napoleon would be 
unable now to drive him from Guernsey, as he 
before caused his expulsion first from Belgium, 
next from Jersey. The great exile of ‘ Na- 
poleon the Little” has thus known to secure 
himself against a fourth place of banishment ; 
and he has at least the consolation of living now 
in the midst of a people half French, and in full 
view of the shores of his ardently beloved country. 

Victor Hugo has dogs, birds, flowers—he al- 
ways loved them; in the solitude of his banish- 
ment he doubly loves them. Soon he will add 
to them a horse and a carriage to drive through 
the green meadows of the island—through the 
garden-like luxuriance of the fields, and along 
the shores of the roaring waves. For our poet 
is growing old, and the walks on the sea-shore, 
which used to form the delight of his heart, can 
not be as far extended as he would like. And 
yet he is hale and hearty, and full of elastic 
vitality. ‘‘I rise early,” he wrote us lately, 
‘*work the whole day, and go early to bed. I 
do not smoke, but I eat roast beef like an En- 
glishman, and drink occasionally a little beer ; 
which,” as he adds playfully, ‘‘ does not prevent 
the Espana, an ultramontane journal of Madrid, 
to assert that there is no Victor Hugo in exist- 
ence, and that the true name of the author of 
‘Les Misérables’ is Satan.” 

In favorable weather he works in his beauti- 
ful garden, and his fautewil there is a flat rock 
Let ws add 
also, that Hugo loves the worthy and industri- 
ous little people in whose midst he lives, and 
that his affection is very generally and ardently 
reciprocated. The inhabitants of Guernsey, 
without exception, honor and love the great 
French exile, who has been among them now for 
over seven years. 

Your readers know why Victor Hugo had to 
leave France. Having in his youth sought the 
welfare of his country in the support of the 
Bourbon dynasty, he became, after the felonies 
and crimes of the Restoration, an ardent re- 
publican, and adhered to this political faith ever 
since. Asa member of the National Assembly 
he witnessed the solemn oath of President Bona- 
parte, and as the latter, in 1851, became rec- 
reant to his pledges, Victor Hugo was among 
the most determined in organizing legal resist- 
He knew very 
well what he was doing, and he says himself 
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that, in entering upon the struggle with its then 
very doubtful prospects, he had taken upon him- 
self the obligation ‘‘ of submitting to exile with 
all its trials and sufferings, but even to present 
a determined front to the oppressions of the De- 
cember-man.” For this reason, Victor Hugo, 
banished from his country, the violated laws of 
which he tried to defend, wrote the important 
pamphlet ‘‘ Napoleon the Little.” 

This was his first deed in exile: the glowing 
book spread its fire from Brussels throughout 
the whole world, and ignited every where in- 
dignation and hatred against Louis Napoleon. 
It is written in the same powerful, antithetic 
manner so irresistible in its effect upon the read- 
er, which Victor Hugo had previously wielded 
already with so much success in his tragedies 
and novels; also in the brilliant pamphlets ‘‘The 
Rhine” (1842), and ‘‘ The Diary of a Révolution- 
aire de 1830.” ‘*Napoléon le Petit” was the 
cry of vengeance, of rage, of indignation, uttered 
by a man who had been driven from his country 
by a usurper. 

Belgium is only an outpost of France, Brus- 
sels a suburb of Paris. Louis Napoleon would 
not tolerate that the French emigration should 
live there, so close to the country he held un- 
der his iron heels, and in which the fire-brands 
thrown into it by the more gifted exiles might 
easily ignite a conflagration fatal to his régime. 
Belgium and Switzerland were on the point of 
defending the sanctity of their dominions as an 
asylum for the refugees by force of arms; but 
their Governments had to succumb finally, and 
the exiles had to leave for more distant shores. 

Victor Hugo, with a large body of the French 
emigration, now went to Jersey. Here he was 
in full view of France; in its neighborhood ; 
breathing an air almost purely French. At that 
time the belief that Napoleon’s rule would soon 
be crushed by a general insurrection was preva- 
lent every where. The emigrants were ever 
watchful; they were an army fully prepared, at 
the first signal from Paris, to march in triumph- 
ant procession against the man of December. 
The signal never came. The army laid down 
their arms in gloom and grief, and dissolved 
finally, despairing of the justice of Nemesis. 

All these hopes, these passions, these disap- 
pointments were felt by none more poignantly 
than by Hugo. Then his heavily-stricken soul 
exhaled those touching elegies on the (perhaps 
eternal) loss of his country. His ‘‘ Contempla- 
tions” appeared in 1856, the most beautiful 
pearls of his poetic lyre, deep, solemn contem- 
plations of nature—‘* Memoirs of a Soul,” as he 
calls them himself. They appeared just at a 
moment when Europe breathed more freely after 
a murderous war, and the bells were ringing 
from all the steeples of Christendom, and from 
the minarets of Stamboul, that great hymn of 
peace, principally in honor of the Emperor of 
the second of December, who had sent his eagles 
beyond the seas. These ‘‘Contemplations”’ ap- 
peared exactly twenty-five years after the time 


when Victor Hugo had first touched the chords 
of his lyre! They were truly ‘‘ memoirs of his 
soul.” He tells us of the death of his first-born. 
of the frantic grief of the mother, who will not 
be comforted when Heaven gives her anothe: 
babe— 
‘No, no! I wish for none! I see thy envious looks, 
My sweet dead babe in the lone, cold grave! 
I hear thee say, ‘Ah, I am forgotten for this other c! 
Which mother loves! Oh how she smiles—it is fair! 
She holds it in her arms! and I—am in my gray 
Suddenly a low, familiar voice whispers in 
curtains of the mother's bed 


Ul 


‘** Mother, weep no more; I am here!" 

These poems are the memoirs of a soul. Vict 
Hugo describes the death of his daughter in the 
waters of the Seine; the death of her husband, 
Charles Vaquerie, who wished to save her, a1 
plunged himself in despair into the river, when 
she finally disappeared, never to rise agail 
The priests then refused the usual funeral rites 
—what do they know of suicide from heroi 
love? But Victor Hugo dedicated half a vol- 
ume to the unfortunate couple. In it you maj 
find that simple but touching poem, ‘A « 
qui est restée en France” (To her who has re- 
mained in France). The first few lines, in whi 
he deplores his inability to pray at the grave of 
his daughter, express the grief of the poet at | 
long separation from his native land. 

But not even in Jersey were the French refu 
gees permitted to remain. Victor Hugo m 
passed over to the other Norman island, Guern- 
sey, where, in 1809, the brave Duke of Bruns- 
wick, with part of his “ black jiigers,” had f 
an asylum already. All hopes of a speedy down- 
fall of Napoleon were now gone ; quiet had gr: 
ually softened Hugo’s grief; and he returned t 
the great task of his life. But deeply concealed 
under this returning calmness festered the old 
wound. Hugo's resignation partially arose from 
a contempt of the world, and of many of its 
worshiped idols, of its vanity and hypocrisy ; it 
arose from his profound indignation at a society 
which shuns all contact with the down-trodder 
and unfortunate, whom it has created itself, but 
which prostrates itself before others who are suc- 
cessful and acquire influence. These sentimenis 
have found their expression in the latest work of 
Victor Hugo—the novel “ Les Misérables.” Her 
he dissects, as the prime cause of all misery, of 
proletarianism, prostitution, and ignorance, th« 
organization of modern society in France; and 
holds the laws responsible for the moral debase- 
ment of the people. 

This remarkable book met, immediately upor 
its publication, with the most unequivocal suc- 
cess. The sale in France exceeded that of t 
most popular books ever issued; and transla- 
tions of it into all living languages appeared i1 
mediately in the wake of the original. ‘Thi 
opinions on the merits of the book are, of course, 
divided. It is perhaps too early, as yet, to judge 
of its influence upon the development of civil- 
ization in France. 
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THE GRAND IDEA. 


DEATH had just occurred in the Goitblind | 


LA family. It must have been a fashionable 
death, they were such very fashionable people. 
There was old Goitblind—he used to sign his name 
without a capital letter, which occasioned his son 
to observe that his father could dispense with his 
capital and yet be a rich man; a remark which 
contained some truth, for the world was the old 
man’s oyster-bed, and he dug it here, and he 
dug it there, and he always found oysters—and 
ate them. So for his wife, Mrs. Goitblind; she 
was a blessing to shop-keepers—a perpetual con- 
veyance of the circulating medium. If she had 
said her creed, it would have been in this way: 
I believe in this world; I believe in myself; I 
love myself; I amuse myself; and, above all 
things, I dress myself. My looking-glass is my 
shrine, and my toilet-table is my altar; and my 
whole heart, mind, soul, and money are spent 
in my decorations. 

Didn’t they live in style, these Goitblinds! 
The sociables, the balls, the dinners, and espe- 
cially the card-parties, succeeded each other as 
the perpetual wash-in upon the shore; and ap- 
peared to have much the same effect upon old 
Goitblind’s purse as those same waves have upon 
a sand-bank, for his substance increased the 
while; land always makes upon a sandy shore, 
and washes away from a rocky one. 

Besides young Mark Goitblind, the above- 
mentioned son, there were three daughters, all 
married. Very fashionable young gentlemen 
often remain single; very fashionable young la- 
dies seldom do. ‘This fact can not be easily 
accounted for, except that the apparent wealth 
and splendor which accompanies fashion is very 
alluring to uninitiated young gentlemen, and 
very inaccessible to uninitiated young ladies. 
However, the Misses Goitblind, although good- 
looking and sociable, did not obtain very supe- 
rior husbands. Miss Maria Goitblind, the old- 
est daughter, ran away with a tobacconist, very 
much to her father’s disgust, for he considered 
the young man to be of low family, and only ad- 
mitted him to his parties for the convenience of 
getting supplies from him. Nevertheless the old 
man was good-natured, and did not turn his back 
upon the young couple entirely, especially as he 
believed the man’s business money-making. For 
all that, he looked upon him as so insignificant 
a member of his family that he would have for- 
gotten his name if it had not been Lendum 
Concha. The second daughter, Lucy Goitblind, 
married Handover Snob, who courted her father 
for so much of his greatness as might fall to the 
lot of one speculator in human commodity. He 
sold himself and bought his wife, and thus suc- 
ceeded in his enterprise. 


large in stature, was otherwise delicate in ap- 

pearance, being rendered so by an exceedingly 

fair, white skin, and very light and long curling 

hair, She was a person of robust health, as 

was evinced by the roundness of her limbs, the 
Vor. XXVI.—No. 155.—X x 





| sparkle of her large blue eyes, the rich tint on 


lips and cheeks, and the sound white teeth dis- 
played by her ever-ready laugh. In dancing she 
could wear out a pair of shoes in an evening, and 
at talking nonsense she could beat any six mem- 
bers of Congress. Accustomed to follow he 
own inclination, it led her to confer supreme 
bliss upon her family by marrying Colonel Hold- 
on Partyman, a gentleman high in office, and 
having a ten-years’ foothold in so-called good 
society. 

They had just culminated this supreme alti- 
tude of earthly felicity when the father was seized 
with apoplexy, and suddenly died. His soul 
made a fashionable exit from his fashionable 
habiliments ; a fashionable undertaker superin- 
tended for him a fashionable funeral; his body 
was buried in a fashionable grave-yard, and a 
fashionable mourning appeared upon the per- 
sons of his wife and daughters. <A fashionable 
preacher preached a fashionable sermon about 
him, in a fashionable church, to a fashionable 
audience; and it should have been engraved 
upon his monument, if ever he had one, that, 
whatever might be the fashion in the Hereafter, 
in this world more fuss was made over the exit 
of one leader of ton than over ninety and nine 
vulgar persons who are careless of the cut of 
their coat-tails. 

After the demise of his father, Mark Goit- 
blind, who had been educated a lawyer, set him- 
self to settling the estate, as he called it. But, 
in order to settle it, it was first necessary to find 
it, and it had to be sought for amidst a great 
rubbish of old papers, some with and some with- 
out the before-mentioned capitals. Moreover, 
the capital in the cash accounts was found to be 
in as much confusion and as out of place as the 
capitals in the documents; so Mark dispensed 
expectations to his sisters and brothers-in-law, 
and worked away in his mine with diligence. 

In the midst of this great collapse happened 
another and a still more stunning misfortune. 
The office-holder, the husband of Louisa—the 
alliance from which they had all taken fresh 
titles of nobility—was found to be a defaulter. 
This would have been a small matter indeed 
could the money defaulted have only been found 
in the family; but, alas! it had gone through 
the oyster-beds, and by the outlets before de- 
scribed, into general circulation; and the un- 
reasonable public, though they had their money, 
would have caught their Partyman too, could 
they have done so. Poor fellow! he escaped 
from the officers of the law, but officers Pover- 
ty and Chagrin could not be so easily evaded. 
They teased and tormented him for a few 
months, and finally slipped him into a prison 
under the sod, by the side of his respectable 


| father-in-law, who had eaten the meat out of 
Louisa, the third daughter, although rather | 


him while yet he was a living and respectable 
politician of the crab sort, and yet never cared 
enough about him to tell whether he was a 
Hard or a Soft Shell. 

Real grief was now in the household of the 


, Goitblinds, and for the first time care sat at their 
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council-board.* Where now were all their balls 
and dances, their dresses and promenades ? 
Who could procure the tickets for the 
opera, and the gloves and carriages necessary 
thereunto? Their husbands could do no more 
than procure for them and their children a plain 
and decent living. Louisa was a destitute wid- 
ow. Mamma, too, was to be taken care of. 
What could be done? Behold! they hit upon 
a Grand Idea; at least so they each and all pro- 
nounced it. 

It was agreed that Louisa should take a large 
house, and that the family should board with 
her. By this they severally proposed to them- 
selves to live very cheap, to entertain a great 
deal of company, and afford to their sister an op- 
portunity for a second market for her yet scarce 
faded beauty and unimpaired social charms; 
and for this latter favor she was expected to be 
duly grateful. 

They did not intend to keep a boarding-house 
—not they! Having produced a domicile—not 
the most desirable (for landlords dislike to rent 
eligible houses to other than palpably responsi- 
ble tenants), but still a rather stylish place—and 
furnished it with what furniture they jointly 
possessed, they advertised in the Herald, Times, 
and Tribune, that 
Apaua PRIVATE FAMILY, having more room 

than they desire, would be willing to accommodate 
a gentleman and wife, and two or three single gentlemen. 
Terms moderate. References exchanged. 


now 


The ‘small private family” consisted of only 
thirteen members, six of the major and seven 
of the minor generation. The house in which 
there was a surplus of room contained sixteen 
apartments, all told. They all went to work 
with great zeal and determination, and fixed up 
the house with commendable neatness. Louisa 
herself, who, as before hinted, was delicate only 
in appearance, would have been entitled to a 
dollar a day for what she performed in any oth- 
er house but her own. Expectation threw into 
her limbs the strength of iron and the elasticity 
of steel. In fact she became a machine worked 
by hope instead of steam. 

The bait thrown out in the advertisement had 
one or two nibbles in the shape of answers, but 
no bite, which caused the sky of their hopes al- 
ready to look squally. The various females of 
the family next went round to all the boarding- 
house agencies, and paid them each two dollars. 
In consequence of this manceuvre throngs call- 
ed, looked at their rooms, and throngs depart- 
ed; but never a boarder increased the family 
circle, or promised to make its purse heavier. 
They had ill luck certainly. Meantime the 
gentlemen made interest with one or two young 
men of their acquaintance, and the ladies an- 
swered daily every advertisement for board in 
the Times, Tribune, and Herald, until, by much 
perseverance in flattery, coaxing, and cajoling, 
and accepting unprecedentedly low prices for 


the accommodations promised, they at length , 


succeeded in getting a gentleman and lady to 
occupy the large front room, and three single 
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gentlemen ensconced in the three several nooks 
which composed the remainder of ‘‘ more than 
required” room in this very recherché establi 
ment. l 
contravene certain popular notions which the 
family had previously entertained ; for the lady- 
boarder gave little trouble, whereas the gentle- 
men, so far from coming down with presents, 
invitations, and matrimonial intentions, appear- 
ed to be fretted with a continual uneasiness of 


Experience was now found greatly t 


conscience on the subject of paying too much for 
board. They frequently compared notes wit! 
their friends in other houses, and fancied that 
Madame did not return sufficient equivalent for 
their money. They had been inveigled into her 
house under the idea that she was a charming 
and distressed widow; and, influenced by the 
interest they felt in her, they employed some « 
their leisure moments in consultation upon the 
state of affairs. On these occasions they wou 
forget many items of expense, and, on account 
of ignorance, falsely state others, besides omit- 
ting many of which they were not at all aware 

Thus correctly proceeding, they came to the 
conclusion that they were a most good-natured, 
imposed-upon, and swindled set of fellows—a 
faith which seems to be profound and universal 
among boarders, male and female. 

All this while Louisa neither made a fortune 
nor caughta beau; consequently there was mu 
complaint in the family. That her man-sery 
should cheat her and her cook get drunk was 
laid to her want of experience. That her « ham- 
bermaid would be saucy, her wardrobe out of 
order, and her bills unpaid, was clearly the ef 
fect of mismanagement. In order to place this 
mismanagement in the clearest possible light, it 


f 
I 


} 


will be necessary, though tiresome, to introduce 
a few statistics, stating, as an apology, the want 
of attention to these most important particulars 
was the cause of serious miscalculation and great 


|inconyvenience to the whole Goitblind famils 


Mrs. Colonel Partyman had undertaken to 
pay ° 

For rent per 

For coal duri 

Putting away the same, at 25 cts. per ton. . 

For coal during winter, 18 tons, at $7 50... 

Putting away the same, at 25 cts. per ton 

For wood 1 year, 1 load per month, at $2 25 

For sawing and splitting the same, $1 per 


For gas in winter, $12 per month . 

For a cook at $9 per month 

For a chambermaid, at $8 per month... 

For a waiter, at $10 per month 

For miscellaneous brooms, brushes, soa 
towels, ete. 


Total yearly expense, exclusive of food.. $1855 00 


It is not to be supposed that these estimates 
were as clear to Mrs. Partyman’s mind as to the 
reader; for whenever she attempted to reckon 
them she became so puzzled, amazed, and dis- 
gusted, that she generally gave up before she 
reached the sum total. If her house expenses 
perplexed her, it is certain that her table ex- 


'penses, composed of so many more items, of 


which the exact amount is so much more diffi- 
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cult to arrive at, was to her a profound secret 
und mystery. 

Let us look for a moment at the weekly ex- 
pens >» for food for this hi ghly respec ible private 
family of eighteen persons and the three servants. 
Seven of the family, as before stated, were chil- 
dren, who were sometimes roundly asserted not 
to exist at all, but who had always, somehow or 
ther, to be fed. For the satisfaction of those 
vho may be curious in the matter, they are here 
livided off, as it is not probable they will again 
be alluded to, it not being the intention of the 
writer to follow the fertunes of the Goitblind 
family into the next generation. The Conchas 
had produced three Conchetos. The Snobs had 
handed over two sons, and Louisa had contrib- 
ited two Partymans to the general population. 
rhere was bought daily for the family breakfast 
—and it will be observed that the quantity was 
sufficiently small— 

Four pounds of beef-steak gO 50 

Of some other kind of meat, value of..... 25 
A roast for dinner ...... | 50 
A second dish 75 

Total per day for meat .........02eeeeees $3 00 


Let us now sum up the weekly expense for 
food: 


ES gi cnitinndiiin ice aniwesees $21 00 
Potatoes, 1 bushel per week 1 00 
Butter, 12 pounds. ... -. 300 
r , 6 loave per day, ‘42 loaves per wee 210 

3 pounds per week, 21 cents per pound 

28 quarts per week, 6 cents per quart 
» | pound per week 
rar, averaging 12 cents a pound, 17 pounds 


, and mustard.... 
rice, and flour.... 


and Puddings...... 

Wine and spices for flavoring............... 
Cakes and preserves, etc... .. 
Apples, nuts, etc., for desserts 
Miscellaneous veg 
Vermicelli, farina, macaroni, etc. 

Total per pak. 

Rent, and other he US usekeeping ¢ TPenses.... 


ly in housekeeping alone $76 Uv 


Expense of the fam 
Let us now look at the income which was to | 
meet these expenses, bearing in mind that no- 


and tear of furniture, breaking of crockery, etc., 
etc. 
The mother and brother paid each, per week, $5 $10 00 
Concha and wife, with their children, 3d story, 
fi Eyes 00 
, Wife and 2 children, 3d story, “back coee 120 
". and Mrs. Putthrough, 2d story, front. 00 
The 3 single genta, miscellaneous ly loc: ated, $5 
each ..... 15 00 
Fotal income per week........ceccssceees $69 00 


Here was a clear loss of seven dollars per | 


week, which no member of the family ever dis- 
covered, although they daily exclaimed against 


he disorder and confusion arising from unpaid | 


bills and unbalanced accounts, and the state of 
perpetual! panic in money matters; and, like the 
great public similarly cireumstanced, they daily 
made calculations, speculations, and discussions, 
to discover the cause of the general disorder, 
and equally without success. 


| nee xd not grumble. 
thing had been said about clothes, or the wear | 


| somewhere and get it. 


Louisa would sit | 
down by her sapient and extremely honest broth- | 


er, and in the presence of the very judicious 
mother, who had reared her, would spread out 
the five fingers of one large white hand, and 
with the forefinger of the other, pressing each 
separately and successively, would proceed to re- 
count the sums received from each room, as 
though her fingers were notched sticks on which 
she kept accounts. But somehow she never got 
through with the sum total of them before her 
attention was distracted by something quite for- 
eign to the matter in hand. 

‘** There is Mrs. Putthrough,” she would say, 
‘in the large front room; her board almost 
pays the rent. Mamma, what a droll creature 
Mrs. P. is! I declare, she is very eccentric.” 

“Go on with your calculation,” interrupted 
Mr. Mark Goitblind; ‘“‘we don’t want to hear 
about the Putthroughs; we want to know what 
you do with the enormous sums of money you 
spend.” 

‘‘You have nothing decent to wear,” observes 
the mother, ‘‘and I advise you, the next money 
you get, to lay it out in clothes, or you'll not be 

| fit to be seen.” 

| J] know it, ma; I want a stout black silk. 
It would be so useful. I could get one for 

| thirty dollars, and I think I could trim it with—-” 

| ‘Trim it with the cat’s tail!” interrupted the 
brother. ‘* Where in thunder are you going to 
get the money from ?”’ 

| Why, Mark, how you talk! Mr. Slowpay 
| has promised to let me have some money to- 
morrow, and I am sure I ought to afford to 
dress, for I am as well paid as other persons, 
and better, too, than some. There is Joe 
Cheapenough boards for four dollars and a half 
a week at Mrs. Cumathin’s; and I was reading 


lin the Herald where they offer board for three 


and a half, and even two and a half, and how 
can I expect more ?” 

**T don't ask you to get more. What I want 
to know is, what you do with it,” said Mark. 

‘* Well, I do the best I can, and that is enough 
for you. As long as you are comfortable you 


” 


‘*T should like to have my room cleaned once 


in a while.” 


‘*Then,” said Louisa, “you'll have to go 
I can’t keep any such 
trollop about me as Bridget M‘Carthy.” 

‘¢ Have you paid her her wages yet ?” 

‘¢ She has got as much as ever she'll get, the 
impudent minx.” 

Hereupon Mrs. Partyman flounced out of the 
room. Perplexed and tired of the discussion, 
she sought relief in attending herself to the neg- 
lected duties of Bridget M‘Carthy, who had re- 
fused work on account of four months’ unpaid 
wages. But finding it disagreeable, and herself, 
| from want of custom, unable to do it so well as 
| Bridget, she went to her own room and presented 
| that worthy with a colored silk dress for which 
| she, being in mourning, had no present use. 
Bridget concluded to remain where such wind- 
falls were to be expected. 

Mrs. P. now proceeded to the parlor, intend- 
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ing to refresh herself by playing upon the piano. 
There was scarcely an apology for a fire in the 
grate, and it was very cold, Instead of playing 
she rang for the waiter. This was done for 
effect, because she found a lady waiting in the 
room. Peter did not trouble himself to answer 
the call, knowing from experience that it was 
only to receive an order to put coal on the fire, 
which order he was secretly enjoined to forget to 
attend to. Peter’s wages were also in arrear, 
and he was accordingly indulged. Besides, h 
had a way of paying himself, so he was content 
to remain. 

After conversing a few minutes in the parlor, 
Mrs. P. paid a visit to her kitchen, as it was 
customary for her to do just before the dinner- 
hour, to assure herself before dressing that that 
important meal was in successful progress. A 
very useful custom, especially in her case. On 
this day it was lucky that she did not omit it, 
for there lay the cook upon two chairs in a state 
of inebriety most utter and helpless. Louisa 
was accustomed to find her domestic more or 
less under inspiring influence, but not usually 
to that degree that she could not do duty. On 
this occasion she felt alarmed for the safety of 
the dinner. Looking round, she observed a 
piece of corned beef that had been intended for 
that meal had not been deposited in the pot 
which should have contained it. She ventured 
to lift the cover, with a view of supplying the 
deficiency. Something was being boiled surely. 
She took a fork to examine; a spoon also was 
brought into requisition. She lifted and looked. 
Behold! the cook was boiling the clothes-line. 
Did our lady dismiss the cook? No. Her 
wages were neyer paid. It had come to be 
mutually understood that she worked for her 
board and the privilege of getting drunk. Mrs. 
P. put a pillow under her head, smoothed her 
hair, remarked that the poor woman was quite 
sick, and haying replaced the pot with its proper 
contents, she proceeded to make a call upon 
Mrs. Putthrough, feeling that desire one always 
has to tell a droll occurrence to some one, and 
well knowing it would lead to an unpleasant 
talk with any member of her own family. She 
found Mrs. Putthrough in the enjoyment of an 
excellent fire, employed in reading a novel, and 
she made that lady laugh quite heartily at the 
mishap which had occurred in the kitchen. But 
in spite of the mirth Mrs, Put suggested that 
the cook should be at once discharged. Mrs. 
Partyman said, ‘‘ Not so; for it would be im- 
possible to fill her place, so excellent a creature 
is she, drunk or sober.” 

Finding her boarder perfectly comfortable, 
our landlady next proceeded to her own room, 
where it was her custom at this time to dress for 
dinner. 

Her room was the front basement, communi- 
cating with the kitchen; and plying between the 
two rooms as industriously and continuously as 
the shuttle in a weaving machine, she contrived, 
with the help of the waiter and the mollified 
chambermaid (both of whom sympathized with 


the cook), to have dinner properly served, and 
herself also dressed for the occasion a cooked 
lady to sit at the head of the table. 

Just before dinner, which was supposed t 
take place at six o'clock, Peter had his instru 
tions to make the fire in the parlor in good earn- 


st, and there the family, after that meal, 
usual assembled. 


Mrs. Partyman played th 
piano; Joe Cheapenough called in, and he an 

Mrs. Snob danced the polka, and ¢ ssayed a gre 

many fancy steps; old Putthrough and his wif 
and two of the gentlemen boarders (Mr. Hop 
and Eusebius Spangle) played cards; Mr. Slow- 
pay read the newspapers, and Mrs, Concha em- 
ploy ed herself in sewing. Altogether th J 
seemed to have found precisely ‘‘the comf 








of a home” so often advertised, for Joe Chea 
enough thought so, and he half made up hi 
mind to court Louisa in order that he might 
enjoy them for nothing. Shelooked quite pret- 
ty this evening, and he believed in his heart sh 
was making a fortune. Besides, it was sup- 
posed that her defaulting husband had amply) 
endowed her, and the family were careful not to 
contradict the report. 








Louisa perceived the incipient good opinion 
without, of course, understanding it in its de- 
tails, and feeling on her part that somebody 
be responsible for her bills would be to her not 
only a luxury but a necessity, she was delighted 
to witness the faintest looming up of such a pros- 
pect from any quarter, and her spirits rose ac- 
cordingly with this slight hint of luck ahead 
Oh, demon of ill-luck! when were mortals ever 
sufficiently happy to content themselves? Good- 
natured Mrs. Putthrough must needs increas 
the general felicity by sending to her room for 
sundry bottles of wine. The idea started, old 
Put would have some brandy. Joe Cheap- 
enough proposed a whisky-punch. The ladies 
agreed to send for oysters. Presently there was 
a stir among the servants, a sending forth of or- 
ders, and the delicacies were brought. Now it 
came to pass that when Mrs. Putthrough had 
tasted Joe’s whisky, and her husband’s brandy, 
just for fun, and had drunk two or three glasses 
of wine, out of politeness, on her own account, 
she became red in the face, and talkative withal, 
and she inclined to be particularly sweet on all 
the gentlemen, and on Joe especially. This 
caused Louisa suddenly to fall down to the veri- 
est snow and ice propriety, at which change of 
behavior the implacable lady took fresh offense. 
She commenced a downright abuse of the whol 
party. The very well-behaved and sober gen- 
tlemen alternately winked their eyes and burst 
out in great explosions of laughter. Old Put 
advised his wife to ‘‘shut up and go to bed;” 
but she was by no means so disposed, although 
Mrs. Partyman and her sisters all left the room, 
exclaiming severally, ‘‘ Scandalous!” ‘‘ Shame 
ful!” How long the rest of the party remained, 
and how they got to bed, was known only to th¢ 
waiter, who received half a dollar from each, and 
was discreet enough to hold his tongue. Joe 
Cheapenough resolved to come there to board, 
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although he thought no more of his intention to 
commit matrimony. 

The next morning breakfast was eaten with 
as much decorum as if nothing had happened 
Mrs. Put, the chief offender, never 
came to breakfast ; so the others had it all their 
own way, and persisted in saying to the two hus- 
bands, who had not been present, that they had 
passed a very pleasant evening. 

After breakfast Mrs. Partyman again essayed 
the balancing of her accounts; spreading out 
her five-fingered calculating machine, she com- 
menced with the room uppermost in her mind, 
ind which paid her the largest price. On this 
occasion her two sisters were of the council. 

‘She is not a proper woman,” said one. 

‘She is certainly not a lady,” said the other. 

“But we can’t do without her,” said Louisa. 

‘We ought to send her out of the house,” 
remarked Mrs. Goitblind. 

**Then how shall I pay my rent?” inquired 
Louisa. 

At this stage of the proceeding a note was re- 
ceived from the personage under discussion, to 
the effect that she intended immediately to vacate 
her apartment, as the location of the house had 
just been discovered not to suit her husband's 
business. Mrs. Partyman immediately repaired 
to the room in question, where, with the bland- 
est of smiles and the warmest of affectionate 
caresses, she regretted so much to part with her 
dear, lively friend, that the latter agreed to per- 
suade her other half that the location of the 
house had been falsely and maliciously mis- 
stated. Nor did she stop here, but paid her 
dear Louisa fifty dollars in advance board, be- 
sides making her a present of a Honiton collar. 

When Mrs. Partyman returned to the base- 
ment she was warm in her encomiums of Mrs. 
Putthrough, which were cut short by the arrival 
of various bills. Lucky were the creditors who 
came first, for so many as the fifty dollars would 
pay were paid at once ; but that giving out, Mrs. 
Louisa commenced to draw upon her invention 
of ingenious excuses and put-offs, and when they 
would not depart for mild words which ought to 
turn away wrath, she even abused them, and as- 
serted that their bills were conceived in fraud 
and presented in iniquity. 

Finally, the landlord called. 


overnight. 


very visit. Our landlady felt like a condemned 
criminal in having to meet him empty-handed. 
The landlord was a gentleman by birth and edu- 
cation, had known the family for a long time, 
and had let them have the house with many mis- 
givings in regard to their responsibility ; but as 
it was a house not easily rented, he had thonght 
it better to have a doubtful tenant than none at 
all. Having rented it, he conceived the notion 
that he ought to be paid, and was punctual in 
calling for his rent. When he found it coming 
only in small quantities, or not at all, between 
his desire to act like a polished and liberal man 
(the character he supposed himself to support) 
and his apprehension of losing his cash, the in- 


Now the fifty | 


dollars had been borrowed in anticipation of this 


dividual used actually to perspire with agony 
while he sat in the parlor of his own house, thus 
curiously turned into an instrument of torture. 
Poor Mrs. Partyman, who was in fact kind- 
hearted, might be compared to some person 
having no taste for cruelty, who had foolishly 
undertaken to be Sheriff of a county, and found 
his hands, whereas 
She had naturally 
no disposition to inflict the kind of punishment 
which had now become her daily business. She 
would have spent the United States revenue, 
without a single dollar of it sticking to her hands; 
yes, and the income of all the Russias, and 
the product of the mines of California. She was 
a perfect Rothschild on a spree, when she had 
money. 


numerous executions upon 
he did not anticipate any. 


Alas! having a magnificent attemper- 
ment, think what torment it must have been to 
her to deny fifties, nay, tens, fives, and even 
ones, to people who demanded them with every 
There was not 
only the landlord—an old acquaintance and 
courteous gentleman—who asked in evident col- 
but 
there was the butcher, the baker, the grocer, the 
milkman; the upholsterer, the cabinet-maker, 
the carpet dealer, and the jobber ; the shoemaker, 
the mantua-maker, the plain sewer; the dry- 
goods merchant, the collier, the woodman, the 
charcoal dealer, and the servants, from shillings 
to hundreds, she owed each and all of them. 

Talk of a man’s having the blue devils!’ Why, 
this poor woman had the devils after her in ev- 
ery shape and manner that belongs to humanity. 
They beset her in the street; they besieged her 
at home; they watched her incoming and out- 
going. She dreamed of them by night, she heard 
them all day; in every voice in the hall, in ev- 
ery knock at the door. Sometimes she took 
refuge in the pantries or garrets, and hidden or 
locked in, would remain whole days together, 
wondering what would come of it. Meantime 
servants, children, and family generally, would 
pass the time in vain endeavors to hunt up the 
missing head of the family. At such times she 
usually made a confidante of her eldest daughter, 
an amiable little girl, who brought her food and 
kept the secret of her hiding-place with scrupu- 
lous fidelity, wondering the while that her mo- 
ther, who seemed to be so nice a person, should 
be so persecuted. 

By this time a most remarkable change had 
come over the fair face once before described. 
The complexion had lost its pearl-pink hue, and 
assumed the dead-white of marble. The smile 
which had once lighted up those brilliant feat- 
ures, had become ghastly as the glimmering 
moonlight on atomb. The once dimpled cheeks 
had grown hollow and sunken, and the beanti- 
ful blush which formerly overspread them now 
concentrated itself into a burning red at the tip 
of the nose, the last ember of expiring hope and 
youth. 

Every salable article sold, every pawnable 
article pawned, what need to tell of the catastro- 
phe of the Grand Idea of reducing expenses by 


degree and kind of pertinacity. 


lapse of colic pains for more, yet more! 
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taking boarders, of making one poor woman the 
means whereby to feed the lazy at the expense 
of the industrious, the poor at the expense of the 
trades-people? First the piano-dealer took the 
piano. Next the brothers-in-law and the sis- 
ters-in-law had a general quarrel, and departed 
different ways to seek other asylums for persons 
distressed in their manner of living. Our once 
fair Louisa sought a room, and resorted to that 
still more harassing means of existence, a needk 
and thread. Every promise of her once bright 
being ended in desolation. Of what avail was 
it to this woman that she had been gifted with 
noble impulses, warm affections, and a beautiful 
person ; that she hoped against disappointment, 
and had striven against adversity? She died in 
a garret—died of pov erty and overwork—died as 
hundreds are now dying, victims of the ignorance 
on subjects appertaining to domestic life which 
prevails in the city of New York. 





A GOSSIP ABOUT NOVELS. 
646 |* order,’ said the magnificent Fadladeen, 
importantly swinging about his chaplet 
of pearls, ‘to convey with clearness my opinion 
of the story just related, it is necessary to take 
a review of all the stories that have ever been—’ 

***My good Fadladeen !’ exclaimed the prin- 
cess, ‘we really do not deserve that you should 
give yourself this trouble.’”’ 

Thus saucily quoted Felicia, the daughter of 
my old friend Brown, when I had dropped in after 
my five o’clock dinner. Mr. Haskins, his junior 
partner, had just finished reading the closing 
number of ‘* No Name” tothe girls. The ladies 
liked it much, and it was rather a pleasant Satur- 
day evening amusement, when they rarely went 
out, tohave Mr. Haskins drop in with the Week- 
/y, and read as they embroidered or crocheted. 

3rown usually went to sleep on these occasions, 

Felicia keeping a pillow and silk comforter 
in a small closet in the library for his conven- 
ience. This was a good arrangement for all 
parties, and Mr. Brown being comfortably tucked 
up on the chintz sofa, the readings and criti- 
cisms thereon proceeded with immense éclat. 
The recent death of a distant relative secluded 
the young ladies more closely than usual; and 
it was so kind of Mr. Haskins to bring them all 
the new books. Upon this occasion Brown, 
with unusual wakefulness, persisted in smoking 
instead of sleeping, and when the story was fin- 
ished had nearly demolished the luckless read- 
er, not only with a sweeping condemnation of 
*‘ novels,” but of that one in particular, and had 
delivered himself at great length upon “yellow 
covered literature” in general, and those who in- 
dulged in it. Fatima was vexed, Haskins was 
crushed, while Felicia, the favorite daughter, 
had playfully quoted the above passage just as I 
entered. 

‘** Remarkably well recited, fair Lalla Rookh!” 
I remarked ; for, knowing the habits of the fam- 
ily, I at once divined the situation. ‘‘ Yet it 
may not be amiss after all to listen for a mo- 





ment or two to some of the tales which the 

Scheherazade of the press has, from time t 

time, rehearsed for the listening ears and pal] 

tating hearts of two hemispher 

only too willing to wake and listen.’ 
‘** Now, Brooks, I used to think you a mai 


ss, Which we 
. 





of sense, and here you propose to encourage tw 





silly girls in doing nothing but read novels, 
cting every thing useful!” 

‘No, most noble Fadladeen, I do not; I } 
propose to talk the matter over in a serious way 


1 
le 


ao 
4 


with them, to show the origin, n cessity, us 5. 
and abuses of the Novel; in short, that in its 
place it is a good creature.” 

‘*Oh do, Mr. Brooks!” exclaimed the girls. 
Feramorz, in the person of Mr. Haskins, bright 
ened up a little, and sat back into his chai 
he had previously occupied merely the edgy 
of it, being prepared for a hasty retreat in cas 
the argument was too strong for him). Fera- 
morz was light-complexioned, fair-haired, ar 
near-sighted ; tried to look like a German, and 
had a bad habit of blushing. Brown thoug 
him an ‘‘excellent book-keeper, but good 
nothing behind the counter ; would do very well 
if he would leave off blushing and novel read 
He had lately taken him 
as a junior partner, on an infinitesimal interest, 


ing of evenings. 


and had given him a great deal of excellent ad- 
vice regarding his two failings. 

” Every body knows that the Troubadours of 
France and Italy, and the Minnesingers of Ger- 
many were the historians, musicians, and novel- 
ists of the Middle Ages; and their treasures of 
romantic lore which have imperfectly descend 
to us prove that they must have been very pleas- 
ant fellows, and marvelously agreeable guests at 
those awfully gloomy castles where ladies di 
nothing but embroider, and the gentlemen fight, 
murder, and rob from year’s end to year’s end.” 

‘*Was there not one, Sir, who was born 
his grave by the most beautiful girls of May- 
ence, who poured libations of wine to his memo- 
ry till the cathedral floor was covered ?” asked 
Haskins, almost eagerly, pushing forward to th: 
edge of his chair again. 

‘*Lucky dog!” growled Brown; ‘Tl war 
rant, if he had had the wine when living, he'd 
have thought better of them even than he did.” 

Haskins blushed violently and retired behind 
his spectacles. 

‘* You are right, Mr. Haskins,” I replied, with 
dignity; ‘‘ there was such a cone, and doubtless 
in his song had done justice as well to the flag- 
on as to the fair maid who bore it. It was n 
wonder that they bid these honest fellows wel 
come, when their only amusements were th 
everlasting embroidery-frame, and Amadis d 
Gaul, and a few such twelve-pounder romances, 
granting that they knew how to read, which, by- 
the-by, was not so frequently the case as could 
have been wished. In fact they did not lose 
much either; for the novel of that day, and 
even down to the last century, was hardly fit for 
ladies’ reading. When I hear gentlemen of th: 
old school”—bowing politely to Brown—‘“ con- 








demning ‘modern novels,’ I more than suspect 
that their own tastes have been formed in that 
direction by ‘Tom Jones,’ ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ 
‘Humphrey Clinker,’ and the rest, and don't 
much blame them for a prejudice if they left off 
then. It’s not surprising that they are not satis- 
fied to seat their young daughters to such coarse 
fare as these books, however excellent they might 
have been deemed in their day. ‘Don Quixote,’ 
at whose plain speaking young ladies sometimes 
blush nowadays, was a pattern of purity at the time 
it was written, I doubt not. But as those same 
young ladies read George Sand’s writings in the 
original, I do not find that the Don or his sturdy 
squire suffer greatly by the contrast.” 

‘¢] remember,” remarked Felicia, ‘‘ in read- 
ing ‘Don Quixote,’ being struck with the idea 
that the world had rather misconceived him. 
It seemed so sad that he should have been called 
mad, and subjected to such cruel jokes, when he 
possessed so fine a nature, and was so true a 
gentleman, for all his crazy fancies about his 
knightly mission and his sweet Dulcinea. Iam 
sure the world never saw a truer gentleman than 
the Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance, if ev- 
ery body did laugh at him.’ 

‘“You are right, as usual, fair Princess,” I 
replied. (Felicia really had remarkable tact in 
discriminating characters, and it struck me par- 
ticularly to-night.) ‘‘ Cervantes, I fancy, meant 
not to deride the knight himself, but merely the 
abuses of chivalry which had so dolefully turn- 
ed the poor gentleman’s head. He had the 
highest sense of knightly honor, though the ex- 
quisite sensibilities of his soul were like ‘sweet 
bells jangled out of tune.” Who so ready as he 
to succor the friendless? Who so brave to foe, so 
true to ladye-love? Who so skilled in all knight- 
ly devoirs ?—so tenderly courteous to all women, 
insomuch as she he loved was a woman? And 
it was none the less a true knightly passion— 
nay, rather the more so—that so large a share 
of her charms dwelt only in his own heated 


brain; and Don Quixote de la Mancha deserves , 


even better respect of the world than he has ever 
yet received.” 

I was rewarded by bright, appreciative smiles 
from the girls. While Brown lit a second cigar, 
and puffed in contemptuous silence, I went on: 

‘<The twelve-volume novel died, in time, of 
sheer attenuation, dwindling down to modern 
times, and the Richardson, Fielding, and Smol- 
lett class appeared. But ladies blushed, or pre- 
tended to, even through rouge and powder, at 
their hearty grossness; and Goldsmith, and 
Johnson, and little Miss Burney, and that class, 
eame forward, and, a little later, the Misses 
Porter appeared to furnish light yet delicious in- 
tellectual pabulum, and to tell the old, yet ever 
new story, ‘ Amo, amas, amat,’ in terms which 
might find them an entrance into the boudoir 
of a pure and innocent woman. ‘ Rasselas’ phi- 
losophized both in and out of the Happy Valley 
(so ludicrously unlike the geographical Abys- 
sinia), in his stateliest phrases; ‘Camille’ makes 
her début, under the loving auspices of Ursus 
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Major himself. ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ preach- 
ed, and prayed, and laughed, as dear old vicar 
never laughed or preac hed before ; and the ele- 
gant Lord Mortimer handed the peerless Aman- 
da out by her finger-tips, at respectful arm’s- 
length, and the two stepped a dignified minuet 
through the three volumes of the ‘ Children of 
the Abbey.’ Then ‘Thaddeus of Warsaw’ walks 
solemniy across the stage, with bowed head, 
breaking one’s heart with his unapproachable 
us to think that there are 
no more such men, and even if there were, that 
their style is all out of fashion.” 

‘I remember the scoundrel well,” puffed out 
Brown. ‘‘ Down in Logt 
raised, Dolly Dumplin was 
as ever I saw; just as round and plump as a 
partridge, with small bri; ind dear little 
pudgy hands, a little red, perhaps, but very 
nice and soft, you know. Well, Dolly and I 
had kept company a while, and by-and-by I be- 
gan to think things were growing serious when, 
presto! 
quicker than a flash! 
for a long time, until Mercy Jones told me one 
night going home from singing school that Dolly 
told her in confidence that she really liked me 
until she read ‘Thaddeus of Warsaw’ and found 
out what a man ought to be; but she really 
couldn’t think of marrying so far below her 
ideal. I read the book, of course, to find out 
about it, and heaved it into the fire behind the 
back-log when I'd finished it.” 

**Undoubtedly the best use to which you 
could put so dangerous a rival, and this fully 
accounts for your prejudice. When Mrs. Brown 
returns I shall—” 

** Nonsense, Brooks,” replied Brown, color- 
ing, ‘‘ Hetty knows all about it. You can’t en- 
lighten her about my history. I only wanted 
to show how girls sometimes lose good chances 
by getting their heads full of novels.” Brown 
grew provincial as he became excited. 

‘‘ Then there was a period of tales of haunted 
castles, subterranean passages, sliding panels, se- 


perfections—paining 


vn, where I was 





it as nice a girl 








il eves 





she veered round and threw me over 
I couldn't make it out 


cret staircases, and mysterious murders crying 
out for vengeance, besides lambent blue flames 
and dripping daggers; novels in the ‘jugular 
vein,’ born of suppers of raw beef, toasted cheese, 
and awful indigestions. People got amazingly 
tired of them after a while. Then was the time 
for Sir Walter Scott, who raised the novel to 
the dignity of a prose epic. Writing much in 
the vernacular—though he cou/d write ‘Big Bug- 
aboo’ better than any body else—he got a fast 
hold of the affections of the popular heart, be- 
sides affording the more cultivated taste a new 
sensation. Somebody calls his works ‘ Guide- 
books to Scotland.’ So be it. It is somewhat 
to be able to hunt a story through its native 
country by its own landmarks. You remember 
Campbell’s ludicrous blunders in Gertrude of 
Wyoming, don’t you? ‘Tigers on the Susquehan- 
na’s banks, and magnolias on Ohio's shores, o1 
something like that. I quote from my memory 
—which is bad.” 
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‘©You remember Mr. Jones saying,” remark- | teresting tale extant to this present circle of 
ed Haskins, again, ‘‘ that the stage-driver point- | middle-aged young people like myself is becaus 
ed out to him Jeannie Dean's cottage ?” Tom and Jerry, and Fan and Peg read it with 

‘* Yes; and his ‘ D’ye mind yon wee house on | me as it came out in numbers, and we all live: 





the hill-side? Reuben Butler—ye ken Reuben | in the village of ‘Tomphoole, and were happy 
Butler ?—he keepit skule there.’ I warrant | and jolly together. ‘ 
Jones will never forget those ‘bit houses.’ And ‘* By-the-by, when I was last in Tomphool 

those who knew her will always remember the | while waiting for the stage in the stiff little tay- 
fair daughter of Brenda, whose artless beauty | ern ‘parlor,’ a goodly company being present 
and sweetness so endeared her to her American | who were going to the head of the lake, I bi 
friends. Verily, to be a novelist is worth one’s | guiled the moments with ‘John Halifax, Gen- 
while when his works do follow him after this | tleman.’ Mrs. What’s-her-name looked 


Oy 
fashion. The good Sir Walter does sometimes | my shoulder. I offered her the book. 
lack imagination, and fancy almost always; *** No, no,’ she said, ‘ thank you, I've heard 
yet he deserves a place in the front rank of novy- | of the book; don’t think I should like it. All 


elists, as being the pioneer of the novel proper. | about mills and low kind of people, isn’t it? | 
I don’t expect every body to agree with my opin- | never read that sort of book: no, I don’t lik 
ion, however. that kind of people—never meet any of them in 
** At nearly the same period of literature our | my set.’ 


own Cooper struck his rich vein of Indian char- ** *So you like genteel people in books as w 
acter and achievement, and pioneer life and | as in your parlor?’ 
character. It was a new idea that an American ‘** Well, yes, I must own I do: lords 1 





book could be readable. 3ut the fresh life de- | ladies—there is a real pleasure in reading abi 
veloped in his characters, the rich and hearty | them—very agreeable people usually. Now 
vernacular of their speech, the delicious forest- | there’s Dickens, he never introduces them int 


odor breathed over the whole, varied by the dig- | his books. I can not like him, his peo} le are 
nified presence of the ladies and gentlemen whose | all so low.’ 

stately bearing lent a riper charm to these green- *** But never vulgar,’ I ventured. 

wood homes—all took the public by storm, and| ‘‘‘No, not exactly, but ow. What places 


surprised them into a cordial applause. It was | he finds them in! Prisons, work-houses, dens 
new, it was not Arcadian exactly, but so like it, | of thieves, jails, where nobody ever thinks of 


and yet so real that people at a distance believed | going. There is scarcely one of his characters 
in it. Those nearer were charmed with his ide- |W ho moves in what one might call good society.’ 


alization of scenes which, while many recollect- ‘**'There is Sir Leicester and Lady Dedlock, 
ed then, it was well that the young people should | in ‘‘ Bleak House.” ’ 
perpetuate the memory of ‘deeds that their fa- ***Oh yes, Sir Leicester is a very gentleman- 


thers had done.’ Leatherstocking was such a | ly person, and Lady Dedlock, so handsome and 
complete representative of the hunter-pioneer, | self-possessed, but Jo!’ 
while Harvey Birch vividly recalled the events ‘*] had no more to say; but I thought of a 
of that period to minds of the oldest inhabitants. | book wherein all the interest depends upon 
Then Uncas glorified the character of our few | certain ‘son of a carpenter,’ sundry fisherme1 
true Indian friends. Impossible as he is, the old | and other ‘ /ow’ people, who were none of them 
people admired him, the young people believed | well received in elegant society; and I wonder- 
in him (as the young, God bless them! always | ed if my lady found the story dull or no, albeit 
do in all heroic goodness). He is a perfect | she was a good church-member too.” 
knight of chivalry to them!” } **But, Mr. Brooks, tell us a little about ‘John 
‘* But Cooper's orphan heroines, patterns of | Halifax.’ Is it really low?” asked Fatima, look- 
wooden excellence as they are, are all as like | ing up from her ottoman, where she sat croclict- 
each other as a set of nine-pins, and not half so | ing something of red silk. 
interesting. And does any body know the reason| ‘‘By no means. Not a great book, perhaps, 
of such a dreadful mortality among their mo- | but just the book to read to one’s wife of a win 
thers, I should like to know!” exclaimed Fatima. | ter night, with a rattling storm outside and a 
I smiled at the spicy criticism. ‘‘ But we of | bright fire in the grate. As the poor homeless 
to-day, despite the exquisite Hiawatha, are not | boy grows into the earnest man, the good man, 
so in love with the red men of the forest as were | the great man, the gentleman, your hand seeks 
our parents. The massacre of whole western | hers, and you remember how she waited for you, 
villages by bands of Sioux, which happened a | patiently, lovingly, till you gained your first foot- 
few weeks ago, must have swept away the last | hold, and then, when you could not get on lon- 
remnant of romance which invested the Indian | ger apart, the outstretched hands met and clasp- 
character.” | ed, and you went on together, better and brave 
‘‘ But Cooper will always be one of the great- | because you were together. And the story goes 
est of modern novelists to father and mother, | on, and grows more like one’s own life, and the 
Mr. Brooks,” put in Felicia. old times are too much for you, and her eyes get 
‘*No doubt; there is the glamour of their own | suffused, and you get a bad cold, and can not read, 
youth over him. I suppose that one reason why | and then you both get silly, and—well, that is 
David Copperfield will forever be the most in- | ‘John Halifax,’ just a story of a struggle for life.” 


Fatima drooped her eyelashes over her rosy | 
cheek; Haskins looked animated; while Brown 
produced his bandana, and blew a suspicious 
blast. Felicia, I saw, was interested, but not 
so much so as Fatima. Perhaps I did not watch 
her so closely, however. 

‘* But, after all,” remarked Felicia, ‘‘the good 
lady was not so very much to blame. This sort 
of people were all that the novels of her youth 
told about, and so she liked them as you like 
‘David Copperfield,’ or my father likes Cooper.” 

‘*‘T doubt not it was so. Those dear creat- 
ures were so graceful and so handsome, their 
frivolities so delightfully excusable, that we for- | 
get the shocking state of society at that time. 
The courtly graces of Sir Charles Grandison 
nake us unmindful of the bands of Mohocks 
who made London streets a terror after night- | 
fall. And when Lord Mortimer makes his fa- 
mous declaration of love to Amanda Fitzallen 
fact is overlooked that he has not relin- 
quished the fair hand which he seized first to 
plead a dishonorable passion. And she lets 
him proceed with his suit, and is not implaca- | 
ble by any means; whereas, in a modern story, 
a big brother would have kicked the noble lord | 
out of the front door, and sent the fair Amanda | 
back to the school-room to learn propriety.” 

‘* Very true,” assented Brown, emitting a puff 
of fragrant smoke as he knocked the ashes of his | 
cigar into the terra cotta ash-basket; ‘‘ but the 
world is not much wiser now, or George Sand | 
and Victor Hugo would not be the fashionable | 


the 


[ allowed this remark of Brown’s to pass, for 
I knew the girls had been reading ‘‘ Les Misér- 


ables,” 
speak. 


sible. 


and as I had not I was not prepared to 
I got back to soundings as soon as pos- 


‘*A few years ago the reading world was | 
startled from its apathy by the resonant peals of | 
the ‘Three Bells’ — those weird sisters of ro- 
mance—but Currer Bell’s voice lingered longest, 
being of the deepest tone. There was an air of 
mystery about these writings, as if they were in | 
the very confidence of Nature herself. They 
had the advantage, too, of being first in the} 
field. No lover in any novel had, as yet, | 
ventured upon the expedient of locking a lady 
into a room while he compelled her attention to 
his suit; or of starvation, as Paul Emanuel did, 
shutting Lucy Snowe into a hot garret in July, | 
without food or water, to learn her part in the 
play which was to form a portion of his school 
exhibition. That type of humanity was, as yet, 
new to writers of romance, and as the saying is, | 
‘it took.’ It became a fashion, for a time, to | 
represent gentlemen in the habit of bullying their | 
ladies into acknowledging a reciprocal passion. | 
The lover was always successful, of course. The 
human magnetism is too strong for the beauti- 
ful feline creature before him. She yields, for, 
as represented by Miss Bronté, the woman's is 
essentially an animal nature. She is wild, beau- 
tiful, sensuous, ferocious, and passionate, yet af- 
fectionate, and loves the hand that compels her 
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obedience. Yet you mentally wonder if the suc- 
cessful lover shall, as a husband, ‘escape a pre- 
destinated scratched face.’” 

“Surely you do not think ‘ Jane Eyre’ soul- 
less!” exclaimed Fatima. ‘Surely she could 
not love Rochester so if she were ag 

‘*] kiss your snowy fingers, fair Princess!” 
I replied; ‘yet I can not agree with you in 
your admiration of ‘Jane Eyre,’ or rather Miss 
Bronté. I do not deny her great genius, yet her 
standard is faulty. ‘Jane Eyre’ is not 
woman; she is almost coarse. Let me read to 
‘As he said this, he held out 
his hand, I pressed it and flung it back red with 
the passionate pressure.’ I should not like my 
lady-love thus to describe her own first timid ac- 
knowledgment of her long-concealed passion for 
myself. No! The fact is, Miss Bronté per- 
sonally dislikes women and children. The first 
is common enough in female writers, the latter 
extremely rare. She knows that her feline pets 
are not generally popular in society, and willing 
to indulge this amiable weakness, 
duces a variety, ‘Ginevra Fanshawe.’ ” 

** Now, surely, Mr. Brooks,” interrupted Fati- 
ma, **you must at least admit Ginevra to be 
natural and feminine.” 

“IT do. At the Tomphoole Academy, which 
I atten:iod between the of sixteen and 
seventeen, there were six Ginevra Fanshawes. 
I fell in love with them all, one after the other. 
I expended my pocket-money in lockets and 
daguerreotypes, pearl and turquoise rings, in vol- 
umes of poetry and buggy rides. It took six 
At the commencement, 
being well supplied with pocket-money, I was 
liberal. Then I got smiles, and so forth. To- 
ward the end, when supplies ran low, I was 
With a fresh subsidy and a stock of 
virtuous indignation I tried another and an- 
other with like result, and learned the valuable 
truth taught by Miss Bronté in one lesson: 
‘The jeune yille, as represented by the poets, and 
the jeune fille, as she really is, are two essentially 
different beings.’” 

Every body laughed, and then suddenly 
checked themselves, fearing to hurt my feelings, 
which had a comical effect. 

** But let that pass,” I continued. ‘‘ Miss 
Bronté’s real genius is in her description of situ- 
The elfish self-possession of her people 
is wonderful. Every body knows so exactly 
what to say and do that the wonder is that any 
complications arise at all. After all, there is a 
wonderful power in her books. She hints at more 
than volumes could describe ; and with all her 
faults she has so much genius that it is un- 
gracious to tear them to pieces in this way. 
And then her mastery of language is something 
wonderful; she has always the right word in 
the right place. One would think that she 
could not have written otherwise. But read 
her Life, and you will see the labor it costs to 
write in this way. There is one American wo- 
man who has an equal command of words— 
though I judge that this comes far easier to her 
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than it did to Charlotte Bronté; and though 
she not seldom wastes her magnificent diction 
upon a story unworthy of it, covers a flimsy 
material with the most exquisitely elaborate em- 
broidery, I should not be surprised if the au- 
thor of ‘ Yet’s Christmas Box’ and ‘ Madeleine 
Schaeffer’ some of these days gave us the great 
American novel.” 

‘*But there are so many mannerisms,” re- 


marked the quiet Felicia ‘* There is a con- 





agration in every book, and several in some of 
them. Mrs. C—— used to call them the ‘ Fire 
Bells.’” 

‘Very good! very good!” exclaimed Brown. 
‘I'd forgive her if she had made a general con- 
flagration of it if she could only have consented 
to do us of broadcloth justice. Like enough 
she has only known such men as she describes. 
But I should not like to see my girls marry such 
If I was an 
Irishman I should say that Shirley was the 


a dubious character as Rochester. 


most gentlemanly person she describes any 
where.” 

‘*Thackeray had that fault for a while, you 
remember; but, after all, he came out glorious- 
ly in Colonel Newcome,” ventured Haskins, 
hitching timidly to the edge of his chair, and 
then suddenly overcome with fright, subsided into 
its depths, blushing like a beet. Willing to en- 
courage him, I agreed with him: 

‘* Yes, time and popular favor mellowed him, 
like old Madeira. But after all he is best at the 
Englishman proper; grumbling, kind-hearted, 
quarrelsome, hearty old blades, who never had 
half justice done them before. But you are 
right about Colonel Newcome. 





There has been 
nothing finer since My Uncle Toby. 
the two hobnobbing over their port, and con- 
fess the richness, the Flemish mellowness of the 
picture. And while they drink, the one to a 
memory, the other to an ideal, in blusters 
Philip, big, genial, and quarrelsome, but sé 
true, so warm-hearted, that you don’t stop to 
think whether you like him or not. It is your 
And dear little Charlotte 
so exquisitely true to nature, loving babies 
and husband and every body who loves them 
except Mrs. Brandon, whom she hates, be- 
cause she loves them so well. 
eray !” 

‘*¢ Dickens used to be my favorite,” remarked 


instinct to do so. 





perfect felicity with his somewhat shrewish wife: 
grown religious and fat, yet carefully hiding on 
foot under the folds of his dressing-gown? Ar 

a half-score of such like descriptions? You 
know what he says of ‘ Boz’—something lik 
this, as near as I remember: ‘I had expecta- 
tions from a young man named Dickens, w] 
published a few mag 


zine articles very rich 

humor, and not without symptoms of genuin 
pathos; but the poor fellow died shortly aft 
commencing an odd series of sketches entitl 
the Pickwick Papers. 








Not impossibly the world 
has lost more than it dreams of in the untimely 
death of Mr. Dickens.’”’ 

**Clever, but unjust!” interrupted Fatir 


‘¢The man dead, metaphorically, who has sinc 
peopled our world with such beings as M 


Crummles and the Infant Phenomenon, Littk 


| Nell, Paul Dombey, Captain Bunsby, Sairy 


Gamp, Agnes, Dora, Steerforth, Little Em'ly, 
Little Dorrit, Pecksniff, Pegotty, Joe Gargery, 


| Smike, Turveydrop, Mrs. Jellyby, Wilkins Mi 


cawber, and 
| 


acters in the whole. 


joing d, 


but Iam not going to give you a 
catalogue of all the living personages in all of 
Dickens’s novels.” 

**One might do that from memory,” I re- 
‘with Dickens as with Scott and Shaks- 
peare ; which is after all the true test of genius 
Try it, by way of contrast, with Mr. James of 
the many initials and many volumes. I hav 
read all his novels, except the last dozen or so: 
and I have not now a distinct remembrance of 
the story of one of them, or of half a dozen char 





I only know that each 


| novel had a cleverly contrived skeleton of a plot, 


Fancy | 


and that all are written in most unexceptionabk 
English. If one wished to kill time at a small 
expense, I would advise him to buy all of Mr. 


James’s novels, and devote himself to their peru- 


sal. He could, with fair industry, read them al 
in a year. Then let him, as preachers say, 
‘turn the barrel’ and begin again. They would 
be as new to him as though he had never read 
them before ; and I don’t see why this process 
might not be kept up for fifty years, which is 
about as long as any one will be like to want t 
kill time, on this planet at least. But to com« 


back to Dickens; this will not do with him. In 


Great is Thack- | 


Brown, lighting a fresh cigar, and offering the | 


case, which I declined. 

‘**You have been reading Hawthorne’s ‘P. 
Papers’ You remember the poor crazy fellow, 
who, shut up in his narrow grated chamber, im- 


every one of his novels there are half a dozen 
people who will be always old acquaintances to 
you after you have once known them.” 

‘*] must say that I like Dickens's crazy peo- 
ple best of all,” remarked Fatima; ‘‘they are 


} so amusing, and withal so sensible, that they 


agines that he is traveling at will all over the | 


world, and meeting in the flesh all the great 
men of the last generation, as they might be 


make you suspect the sanity of half your ac- 
quaintance.” 
‘* Very true, and many of his characters have 


|a ‘bee in their bonnets,’ who are not actually 


now. Do you remember Napoleon stumbling | 


along the streets of London, scared out of his 
feeble wits by some little street disturbance, and 
contemptuously reassured bya policeman? Shel- 
ley, become ultra orthodox, and yet firmly be- 


lieving that he had undergone no change since | 


he wrote Queen Mab? And Byron, living in 





| disputes about Hamlet’s madness among critics, 


mad. But really, he has no equal in describing 
the workings of a shattered intellect, Barnaby 
Rudge, Miss Flite, Maggie, Mr. Dick, the fair 
Cleopatra, Miss Havisham, Smike, and others. 
‘Such thin partitions do their bounds divide,’ 
that one can hardly tell where eccentricity leaves 
off and insanity begins, just as the everlasting 











is one of the strongest proofs of Shakspeare’s 
genius and truth to nature.” 

‘Tt is a sad pity,” remarked Felicia, gravely, 
“that Dickens is never in the least religious. 
He gets sentimental over it sometimes; but, after 
all, his characters get along very well with thei: 
own goodness, and seem to need no help. I 
do not remember that one of them ever prays. 
Now all Christian people know the need of God 
in their extremity—I mean,” she added, blushing 
at having said so much, “‘ that it is not fair to 
Christians to say so much against cant, and so 
little for Christ.” 

‘‘ Bear in mind that Mr. Dickens is a fash- 
ionable writer; and though his people are not 
fashionable, many of his readers are ; and with 
such religion, though a good thing in itself, is 
usually thrown gracefully into the back-ground. 
It sounds trite and commonplace—that is, any 
but the elegant, full-dress kind. It is a different 
thing when, through anguish and sorrow, you 
have made its consolation absolutely your own. 
Thus you see why it is not oftener thus por- 
trayed. Experience must precede reading in 
this case. It is not so with other emotions.” 

‘* Yet,” persisted Felicia, ‘‘ he makes so many 
repulsive things charming that he need not hesi- 





tate over one so lovely. A religious character 
would help many who read his books, and in- 
voluntarily shape their conduct by them.” 

‘** And what have you to say,” inquired Fati- 
ma, ‘‘about Bulwer ?—I don’t lik = to call him Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton. And Anthony Trol- 
lope—doesn’t he give you pictures of English 
folks as true as though they were daguerre- 
otypes ?—isn’t Dr. Thorne a capital novel of 
life? and isn’t Miss Dunstable one of the best 
creations of any novelist ? and don’t you think 
Sir Roger Seatcherd a great creation ? and would 
you have believed, unless she had confessed it, 
that Lady Mason forged the will? And what 
do you think of Adam Bede, and the rest of Miss 
Evans’s novels—do you read Romola? And 
there’s Mrs. Gaskell, who wrote the Life of 
Charlotte Bronté—don’t you think her Mary 
Barton one of the ten best novels of the last ten 
And there’s Mrs. Wood, and a Miss 
Braddon, about whose Aurora Floyd every body 


vears ? 


is talking, and I don’t know how many others. 


And why do not some of our American women, 
who write such clever stories, write a great novel 
of our own life and society? There’s Miss Pres- 
cott or Rose Terry I know could do it ; or some- 
body who wrote a story called ‘ Twilight’—I 
don’t believe a man ever wrote that ; and there’s 
Mrs. Stoddard, whose ‘ Morgensons’ I have just 
finished—she has genius. As for Mrs. Stowe, 
there is but one Mrs. Stowe, but the negro is her 
prophet, and I don’t look for another novel from 
her. Don’t you think I am right, Mr. Brooks ?” 

To all this series of questions I could make 
no reply. I looked into the glowing coals and 
mused. At last I said, in answer to my own 
thoughts rather than to any thing which had 
gone before : 

‘** There are some who wholly forbid novels to 
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young people, and point to cases where unfortu- 
nates have traced their downfall to such reading. 
I think the taint in the soul led them to select 
bad books, and worse ideas out of them. It 
was the effect, not the cause. One does not rel- 
ish and choose pernicious drugs in health, with 
wholesome food at hand. Let a pure-hearted 
girl read Madame Dudevant, and if she be pure- 
hearted indeed she will close the book with tin- 
gling cheeks, and live on good English fare to 
the end of her days. I would, if I had the 
training of girls, give them plenty of wholesome 
light reading, of that class which makes one 
wiser and better: hearty, honest loving in it, 
and a good wicked villain; none of your charm- 
ing scamps, who drug your wits to steal and 
stab your heart. Men who are brave and real; 
women who are pure; no seduction, or murder, 
or such uncannie work. Let it be read in the 
family circle, and afterward be well talked over 
This mental diet (with solid 
reading, of course), with plenty of out-door ex- 
ercise, and good beef and mutton, bread and po- 
tatoes, will hurt nobody. And by-and-by comes 
along an honest, true-hearted fellow to love 
them; and a pleasant home will testify to the 
healthiness of the regimen. The romance of 
real life and passion will throw Dudevant and 
the like into deepest shade.” 

The girls blushed and looked down (Fatima 
most). Haskins fidgeted, and nearly slid out 
Brown muttered something about 
‘bachelors’ daughters always being perfect.” 
Then Haskins sighed, very absurdly. Brown 
had nearly crushed him on the subject of light 
reading before I came in, when he has just fin- 
ished ‘* No Name” aloud to the girls, and he had 
not yet recovered his mental poise. 

‘¢T was just remarking,” said Haskins, ‘‘ to 
Mr. Brown, before you came in, that the serial 
novel was one of the strongest bonds of social 
family enjoyment we possess. Here, now, for 
nearly a year I have been in the habit of read- 
ing from Harper's Weekly the numbers of this 
story as it appeared. And I must say I am sur- 
prised when I think how little there is in the 
people themselves to like, that we have looked 
so anxiously for their weekly visit.” 

‘*No doubt of it, Sir,” I replied, with an em- 
| phasis which made poor Haskins nearly jump 
out of his seat. 

‘*Can’t say I like a novel in homeopathic 
doses,’”’ growled Brown. 

‘*Still it seems to me, after all, the proper 
form for the novel; for it so encourages sympa- 
thy of tastes in the family circle, and being 
short, it is usually read aloud. And the attri- 
tion of several minds prevents much of the harm 
that might ensue from a solitary course of sen- 
timental reading.” 

“* And, as Mr. Haskins remarks,” added Fe- 
licia, ‘‘it is so pleasant to have these charming 
people dropping in once a week !” 

‘*Oh, Mr. Brooks!” exclaimed Fatima; ‘‘ do 
write a book. You could, I know; you criti- 
cise so finely!” 


with each other. 


of his chair. 
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‘Not in the Cottonian period of American 
literature, if you please. 
thing but war stories, all about a gallant and 
gay soldier (with variations), who goes to the 


Nobody reads any 


wars and comes gloriously home in six weeks 
and marries the girl he left behind him. When 
I write I write for immortality. That is only 
to be found in juvenile stories. The tales of 
Bo-Peep’s sheep are more famous than ‘ The 
Tempest,’ and Red Riding Hood is far better 
known than Portia. Then the young ones are 
grateful; the public isn’t. Look out for a new 
edition of Mother Goose when my book is ad- 
vertised.” 

Felicia rang the bell; 
the supper-tray. 
and cake; 


etsy appeared with 
Haskins and the girls took tea 
Brown and I lager and crackers. 

‘*It’s very odd,” remarked Brown, after one 
glass, ‘that you have all omitted the best argu- 
ment on your own side. Novels are poor things 
in general; but they serve one good purpose. 
They are a sort of social lightning-rod, through 
which a damaging amount of scan—, no, ‘discus- 
sion of character’ is collected, and passes harm- 
lessly into the book. While they relieve one’s 
feelings, they save the characters of living friends 
somuch! Haw! haw! haw!” 

I saw Brown had said the best thing he had 
to say, and took my leave. I regret to say Mr. 
H. remained. [am afraid the girls will be bored 
with him. I thought I detected a yawn from 
Felicia as I left the library. 





“ KITTEN.” 
VERY one liked Kitten Sawyer. Her mo- 
_-4 ther had been a romantic, novel-reading girl, 
pretty and winsome, but characterless—whose 
greatest grief it had always been that her Puri 
tan parents had called her Hannah. No such 
common name should ever be inflicted on a child 


of hers, she determined; so when her first baby | 


came she meant to give it syllables enough, and 
fixed in her own mind upon ‘* Arethusa.” 
was secretly afraid that her husband might not 
be quite suited, and she asked him with a little 
fear and trembling, one day when he came to 
her bedside, if he felt particular what she named 
the baby. He smiled very kindly on his little 
pale wife, and patted her soft cheek with his 
hard hand, as he answered, 

‘*TIt don’t make a mite o’ difference to me, | 
seeing she’s a girl. I always held to letting wo- 
men manage their daughters their own way. If 
it was a boy, now, I should a felt a little more 
anxious. I always did mean to call my first 
boy Samuel, after father, you know.” 

Poor little Mrs. Sawyer smothered a groan 
of dismay in the baby’s blanket, and breathed a 
heart-felt prayer that all her children might be 
girls. Samuel,son of Hannah! She was sure 
she could never survive bringing up a boy named 
Samuel. She said nothing, however, on that 


subject, and only announced very meekly that 
she had made up her mind she should like to 
call the little one Arethusa. 
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“Very well, wife, take your own course 
Arethusy is rather longish to be sure, but I don’t 
know as we’ve any call to be economical al 


about 
spelling.” 

So Arethusa the child became. But even her 
proud mamma found the long name too long for 
the short baby, and as she was a most merry, 
play ful little creature she presently began to be 
called Kitten. The name grew up with her. 
Even her mother always used it, 
vague idea, I imagine, 


with 
that the girl would 
called by her own proper title by-and-by, when 
she was older. 


some 


To her father, however, she was 
always Arethusy. He used the name his wi 
had given to their child with conscientious con- 
stancy, never exchanging it for any thing else, 
except On some rare occasions which aroused 
his deepest tenderness, when he would call her 
‘* daughter.”’ 

This latter, his sole term of endearment, no 
other child ever came to share with her. Nor 
was there even a boy to be called Samuel. Kit- 
ten grew up alone, and her reign over the whole 
household was absolute. No one ever thought 
of disputing her wishes, and if she was not spoil- 
her mother’s sweetness balanced by all her fa- 
ther’s common sense. 

She was just sixteen when Ralph Morgan lost 
his heart toher. He had been away from West- 
ville four y ‘ His father was an honest 
well-to-do New England farmer; but there had 
been another Morgan, an older and more enter- 
prising one, who had made a fortune in Cali- 
fornia, in the days which we all remember, when 
commercial made there with a 
rapidity that made one think of the Arabian 
Nights. For a wonder the specu 
lator had not forgotten home and home friends 
in the pursuit of gain, and when he was worth 
the hundred thousand dollars he had set out to 
accumulate he came home for a visit. Ralph 
was his namesake, a fine young fellow just com- 
ing seventeen, and the uncle wanted to take him 
back to the auriferous regions. Ralph’s heart 
was fired easily enough by any thing like the 
prospect of romance or adventure, and he was 
eager to go. At first his father and mother op- 
posed the plan, but the elder Ralph's influence 
was powerful, and finally prevailed. The pa- 
rents oniy exacted one promise, a solemn pledge 
rather, that, whether he prospered or not, and 
no matter what the temptations might be to re- 
main, he would come back at the end of four 
years, and pass his twenty-first birthday under 
the old roof-tree. 

It was well that they made this condition, for 
before the four years were over Ralph had be- 
come a first-rate man of business, his uncle's 
partner, beyond poverty already, and in a fair 
way to be rich. If his word had not 
pledged he would certainly have been tempted 
to remain in the Golden Land a little longer ; 
and the chances are that his parents would not 
have seen their brave boy again until his hair was 
grizzled and his heart had grown hard. Buta 


ed it was only because nature had given her all 





and 


fortunes were 


successful 


been 

















gans; and with a little unspoken regret Ralph 


took passage for New York late in the summer | 


of 1860, with the intention of staying at home 
for a number of months. He left most of his 


money invested in his uncle’s prosperous busi- 


ness, With a comfortable sense of security that 


it would improve the space of his absence to 
double itself, and be ready for him at any 
time. 

He was welcomed warmly by father and mo- 
ther, brothers and sisters. 
had come as soon as he saw the dear old faces— 
grown a little older since he went away. He 
had left business behind him. He had nothing 
before him but a long play-spell, and having 


worked hard he was ready to enjoy heartily. I 
) JO) ) 


suppose he had a little natural vanity, and he 
might without blame have taken a secret satis- 
faction in the admiring looks which followed his 


athletic figure, developed since he went away | 


into manhood, and rested on his bronzed, beard- 
ed face. 


He had been home a week before he met | 


Not that she shunned society or put 
She had no lack of interest in the re- 


Kitten. 
on airs. 


turned Californian; indeed she wanted to see | 


him very much; but her mother had been ill 


with one of her frequent attacks of nervous pain | 


and weakness, and Kitten had staid at home and 
nursed her tenderly. 

She met him quite unexpectedly at last. It was 
a bright September afternoon, summery enough 
to make her light print dress appropriate. She 
had not been out of doors before for a week, and 
now she was only off duty for the length of time 


it would take her to do an errand at her aunt’s— | 


a farm-house on an out-of-the-way road, where 
she was likely to meet no one. She walked 
along very carelessly, swinging her Shaker in 
her hand, for she liked to feel the south wind, 
warm, yet with something bracing and cheery in 
it that told of autumn, tossing her hair and cool- 
ing her face. 

** Whistle, and I'll come to you my lad, 

Whistle, and I'll come to you; 
Thongh father and mother and all should be mad, 
Whistle, and I'll come to you” — 
she sang, liltingly, as she tripped along. 

‘“*If I only knew you, and could venture to 
say how much I would dike to whistle!” 

She looked up, and met dark eyes looking 
out of a swart, bearded face. The gentleman 
who had overtaken her made a bow deferential 
enough to atone for the freedom of his speech ; 
and she answered, with a smile, 

“Then you don’t know me?” 

The arch tone and glance which pointed the 
question recalled a four-years-old memory—a 
little girl of twelve—a girl in short frocks and 
pantalets, whom he had kissed good-by as one 
kisses children. 

** Kitten ?” 

“Surely Kitten! You see my memory was 
better than yours, Mr. Morgan.” 

‘Yes; but when one leaves a little dozen- 


promise is a promise with men like the Mor- | 


He was glad that he | 
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year-old, one is not prepared to come back four 
years after and find—” 

** An angel” was on his tongue, but a sudden 
fear of making himself ridiculous or offending 
her restrained him, and she finished the sentence 
for him— 

“A full-grown young woman of sixteen. 
No; and yet that is but the natural work of 
four years. When I saw you last, you know, 
| you had no beard, and a good deal less com- 
plexion.” 

He smiled. ‘‘ For the sake of what I used 
to be, then, may I go with you to your aunt's, 
whither I see you are bound, and then walk 
home with you? After four years of busy lif 
I am come back to be for a while an idler, and 
I think you could hardly do a greater work of 
charity than to help me waste my time.” 

That was the beginning of an intimacy which 
ripened, before six months were over, into love 
as tender and true as ever poet or painter pic- 
tured. 

All that was noble in Ralph Morgan’s nature, 
and there was much—all that was heroic or ten- 
der, seemed to spring up into its best develop- 
ment in the light of her smile. For once ali the 
wearisome old sayings about the course of true 
love were contradicted. The course of theirs 
was as smooth as glass. Every one else was de- 
lighted too. The Morgans were charmed with 
Kitten, and the Sawyers with Ralph. 

It was arranged that Ralph should stay at 
home until the next fall, and then carry his Kit- 
ten back with him for another four years of 
money-making; after which he expected to be 
able to bring her home to Westville. 

So, because there was nothing else to mar the 
peaceful tenor of their ways, the Southerners 

fired on Sumter, and the whole country rose like 
Samson, and shook itself, wondering what in- 
sidious Delilah had been shearing at its locks 
of strength while it slept. 

When the call to arms came the spirit of some 

| old ancestor, whose portrait, in full continental 

| uniform, hung brave and horribly painted in the 

parlor of the Morgans, stirred within Ralph, and 

he felt that he must gird on the sword of the 

Lord and Gideon. His first thought was of 
Kitten. He went over to her at cence. He 
| knew she divined his purpose as soon as he saw 
|her face. It had such a white, resolved look. 

| ‘*Yon have heard the news?” 

| ¢ Yes,” 

Bi oi? Shall I go?” 

| J] supposed you would,” she answered, and 

| her voice was steady, though he could feel the 
| painful throbbing of her heart against his side. 
He was proud to see how well she understood 
him; but man-like he could not help searching 
her secret thoughts a little more deeply. 

| Are you willing, Kitten ?” 

‘It is hard, Ralph, to say I am willing to 
| risk what is so much more to me than life; but 
if I were a man I should go, so I can not com- 
plain that you should go in my stead.” 

** And if I fall?” 
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Her low tone never wavered—‘‘I should have 
to wait for you a little longer, Ralph.” 

He understood all that her words implied— 
that whether he lived or died she was his. They 
parted—it would be idle to tell how—what words 
thrilled from their hearts—what tears fell from 
their eyes—what tender, prolonged kisses left 
their passionate sweetness upon their lips. She 
was bravest of the two, for she would not send 
him away gloomily. Even her unobservant fa- 
ther wondered to see how cheerfully she said the 
last good-by ; and then pitied her the more when 
he saw how white and still her face was for days 
afterward. 

Sut now the strong common-sense side of her 
character came out. Her keen sense of justice 
told her she had no right to darken the lives of 
those who depended on her for their sunshine 
with her own secret sorrow; so she did all her 
old duties, and tried her best to be their merry, 
playful Kitten, as she used. Cheerful and un- 
complaining she succeeded in being; but some- 
thing was wanting of the old frolic mirth, the 
overflowing play of spirits which had made her 
name seem so fit. Those who loved her felt the 
change, and loved her for it better still. 

Time passed on, and Ralph’s letters came 
regularly. She grew accustomed to the danger 
he was in, and every skirmish he passed through 
unscathed left her lighter of heart. Three 
months, and then that fierce, terrible first battle 
of Bull Run—then a nation in mourning—a 
country full of weepers refusing to be comforted. 
Then among the names of the killed Ralph Mor- 
gan. No hope—none. Not wounded, not miss- 
ing, but Kittep. She did not weep or faint 
when she read it. She smiled pitifully at her 
own calmness. Then she got up and showed 
the paper to her father. 

“You will go right off, won’t you, and bring 
me his body back? It will be some comfort to 
have his grave here, where I can go to it. Will 
you start to-morrow, father?” 

The next morning two men went on that sad 
journey—Ralph’s own father and Kitten’s. In 
a week they returned. The poor girl looked 
wistfully in her father’s face when he came in ; 
but her lips refused to form the words with 
which she would have questioned him. He put 
his rough hand on her hair with a pitying 
touch. 

‘« Daughter, we could not find him. There 
is no hope but that he is dead, for I have spoken 
with two comrades who saw him fall. It was 
just before the retreat was ordered, and he died 
fighting like a hero. Then the retreat came, 
and the dead were left for the rebels to bury. 
There is no chance of finding any one who lies 
in those nameless graves. God pity and com- 
fort you, daughter!” 

After that she was very ill, and they tended 
her for weeks, with scarcely a hope that they 
should ever see her in her old haunts again. 
One day the doctor—a tried and familiar friend 
of the family, such as country physicians so often 
are—said to her, 
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**You will never recover, because you have 
no heart in it. Do you want to die?” 

She turned her face to the wall, and was si- 
lent a few moments. When she turned it back 
again there was a light on it, such as is never 
born of earthly joy. She answered, unfalter- 
ingly, 

‘**No, doctor; I want to live. For my own 
pleasure I might choose to go to Ralph; but 
who would take care of my father and moth 
when they are old? Iam all their hope, and | 
must not fail them. Eternity is so long that a 
few years here more or less will not matter.” 

Could that be merry, playful Kitten, that 
woman, tender as a saint, strong and unselfis 
as a martyr? ‘The doctor felt a dimness steal 
over his eyes, and his voice was not so firm as 
hers had been when he said, 

*¢ God bless you, child!” 

From that time she began to get better. She 
put forth the strength of her will, and her self- 
control did not fail her. By the time the Sep- 
tember day came round, anniversary of the day 
last year on which she had met Ralph, she was 
able to go again to the old spot alone; and kneel- 
ing there prayed God, with pure heart fervently, 
that she might be kept fit to meet him in the 
world whither he had gone. After that sh 
went about the house doing all her old duties, 
assuming her old cares. There was a change, 
however. There was no remnant left of tl 
old exuberant gayety. You looked in vain fi 
the sunny smiles that used perpetually to curve 
her red young mouth, and dimple her fair pink 
cheeks. Her smile was sadder now, and it came 
more seldom, but there was such a tender light 
in her eyes that you scarcely missed the smiling 

Her father had grown clear-sighted. H 
watched her closely. He seemed scarcely t 
have faith in her recovery, and every time hi 
came into her presence he looked at her wit] 
anxious eyes, as if to make sure that she was not 
fading away from his sight. She was always 
‘* daughter’ to him now. Her mother seemed 
to forget herself and grow strong through love 
She had no more nervous attacks — her onl; 
thought or care seemed to be to smooth the path 
wherein her child's feet must walk. Kitten saw 
every proof of tenderness and returned them 
fourfold. Oh how hard she tried to be happy 
for their sakes; to be, or to seem, interested in 
all that would have interested her in other days! 
She never was impatient, and never idle. When 
other tasks were over she worked constantly for 
the soldiers, finding at once motive and reward 
in the thought that so she might, by chance, 
minister to some who had known him, been kind 
to him, marched by his side. 

And so the months wore on, until a day came 
which tried her as none had of those which had 
gone before. It was a February day, with a 
touch of spring in the air, a misty warmth full 
of suggestions of coming flowers. On that day, 
one year ago, Ralph had told her first that he 
loved her. All day she was living that other 
day over again—she seemed to hear his voice 








ever in her ear, following her as it had followed 


her then with ever-new whispers of joy and ten- | 


derness. It was almost insupportable, the agony 
of contrast which these memories forced upon 
She longed to go away by herself—to sob 
out alone the extremity of her anguish—but she 
knew those watching eyes would miss her, those 
fond parental hearts guess what she was doing, 
and she forced herself to wait until night. 

Just at dusk she stood alone, looking out at 
a western window. The glory of sunset yet lin- 
gered in the western clouds, and touched them 
with a pure, translucent flame. She thought 
how fair must be the far-off shore where he 
walked beyond clouds and sunsets, and waited 
for her in the radiance of a day that never died. 
For one undisciplined moment she longed with 
a wild longing to bridge the chasm—to go to 
him. ‘* How long, O God, how long!” was the 
ery of her despairing soul. Then she re- 
membered what her earthly work was, and 
turned away from the western light that had 


her 
ner. 


tempted her to the household tasks so near at | 


hand. 


She turned to be folded to the heart of one | 
who had come in noiselessly—a wan, strange | 


figure, with one coat-sleeve hanging empty at 


his side, and a pale, haggard face, out of which | 


looked eyes that she knew. 
She was not startled, perhaps because all day 
he had been with her in her thoughts. Thanks 


to her New England training she did not believe | 


in ghosts, and never doubted for a moment that 
he of whom her heart was full stood before her 
in the flesh. She had been strong when strength 
was needed—she gave way to her long sorrow 


now it was over, and wept on Ralph’s breast 


such tears as never fall more than once in a life- 
time. 

He told his story afterward. His right arm 
had been shot away, and he had fallen stunned 
and helpless to the ground, and been left for 
dead on the field. When the enemy came to 
bury him they found him living. He had been 
sent South a prisoner, and had awaited his turn 
for being exchanged; not patiently, indeed, for 
he knew what those at home were bearing for 
his sake. At last his day of release came, and 
he had hastened home to bring his own tidings. 
He had hurried on night and day without pause 
or rest, resolved to be with his betrothed before 


that day went by on which they had first pledged | 


their love. 

Later in the evening he spoke of the loss of 
his arm. 

**Tt spoils me for a soldier,” he said, half re- 
gretfully. 

Kitten nestled to his side. 

“*T suppose,” she whispered, ‘‘I ought to be 
good enough to be sorry, but I think I could 
hardly have borne to let you go again. God is 
merciful !” 
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THE MASTER KEY. 


| O! in my lifted hand a little Key; 
What matter if of iron or of gold, 

My simplest gift, my greatest gift, you see ; 

N 


ly life, Beloved, when it is given you hold. 
Enter whene’er you choose: at vesper chime, 
Or when the dewy lips of midnight, dumb, 
Kiss the dumb world. sehold, 


My doors are open, and the many come. 


at morning's pri 


The many come—it matters little who: 

I guard the place and welcome, evermore. 
My sacred chambers, never closed to you, 

Are closed for them: I keep the outer door. 


Enter whene’er you will, for every room 
Is yours in being mine. To you unknown, 


Each sky-ward stair, each closet dim and lone, 


Beloved, and sing 


ecl 


Dance in the echoing halls, 


Away your heart to every 10 sweet 


| (The echoes, too, are mine) with flitting wing 
| . . . - 
Of buoyant joy and scarce-alighting feet. 
) 19) : f 


The lighted walls shall answer your delight, 


| With floating shapes and summer dreams of Art : 


| The Undine springing from her fountain bright, 


The lithe Bacchanté with her panting heart. 


Dream in the purple glooms, for dreaming made, 
Where the white angel holds the lily white 

| Against her marble bosom (in the shade 

Her wings forgotten), watching day and night. 


What though at times along the floors—unknown; 
Unheard by others—echo phantom feet, 

| Weird faces start from veils, faint voices moan ?— 
Know Life and Death in every passage meet. 


Open the chambers where the unburied dead. 
While Memory stands forever wakeful there, 

Show their thin ghostly radiance never fled— 
Who enters life, to live with death must dare. 


Around the death-beds, hushed, familiar go, 

} And kiss for me the dear familiar clay, 

While the dark funeral tapers waver slow 
And the old death-watch is renewed for ave. 


Stand in my 
Lo! 

Sometimes vast voices all the silence fill, 
And St. Cecilia's soul is in the air. 


secret chapel when you will: 
Visions come adown some unseen stair; 


Fear not: the angel with the lily white 

There watches, too, as in the dreaming place, 
With wings uplifted in mysterious light, 

And some white morning on her lifted face. 





Enter, whene’er you choose, whatever door : 

This Key will open, night and day, the whole. 
! aa * . 
| Be Love with you your guardian evermore ; 


| Fear nothing. Take the Night-Key of my Soul. 
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UNITED STATES. 

( UR Record closes on the 9th of March. The 
military events of the month have been of 
little apparent importance, being confined mainly 
to skirmishes between reconnoitring parties. One 
of these, which took place near Strasburg, Virginia, 
was, according to the reports, disgraceful to our men, 
a party of 200 cavalry being utterly routed by an 
inferior force of the enemy. Another unfavorable 
encounter of more magnitude occurred on the 6th 
of March at Springfield, Tennessee, in the neighbor- 
hood of Nashville. Colonel Coburn, with about five 
regiments, advanced from Franklin, and after some 
slight skirmishing with the enemy on the 3d and 
ith, was, on the 5th, assailed by a superior force of 
the enemy under Van Dorn, and lost by capture a 
considerable part of three regiments.—The opera- 
tions before Vicksburg have been mainly confined 
to work upon the cut-off, which it is hoped will di- 
vert the channel of the river. Here also two un- 
fortunate events have taken place. The gun-boat 
Queen of the West, having run unharmed past the 
batteries at Vicksburg, captured a transport belong- 
ing to the enemy, and proceeded up the Red River, 
with a view of capturing other vessels known to be 
there, and destroying fortifications which had been 
erected. She ran aground at a narrow bend of the 
river, close before Fort Taylor, and was exposed, 
helpless, to the fire of the fort. She was soon dis- 
abled, abandoned by her crew, and taken in posses- 
sion by the enemy, who soon repaired the damage 
which she had sustained. Meanwhile the steam- 
ram Jndianola also ran past the Vicksburg batter- 
ies, but was attacked by two of the enemy’s vessels, 
one of which was the Queen of the West, and cap- 
tured. It is reported by way of Richmond that the 
ndianola was blown up by the captors, and that 
her armament was subsequently recovered by the 
national vessels. Meanwhile strenuous efforts have 
been made, by cutting the levees above Vicksburg, 
to open communication through the Yazoo Pass to 
the rear of that city; and a project has even been 
broached of opening a continuous channel of com- 
munication through different bayous and streams 
from above Vicksburg to the Gulf of Mexico, thus 
practically reopening the Mississippi, even though 
the batteries erected at various points by the enemy 
should remain in their hands. It now appears 
that the destruction of the gun-boat Hatteras was 
effected by the Alabama; the vessel was speedily 
disabled and reduced to a sinking condition. The 
crew were taken off and carried to Kingston, Ja- 
maica, where they were put ashore, and were sub- 
sequently brought to New York.—The Confederate 
steamer Florida, which escaped the blockade at Mo- 
bile, has committed depredations upon our commerce. 
The most important capture effected by her was 
that of the ship Jacob Bell, owned in New York, on 
her voyage from China, with a cargo estimated to 
be worth a million of dollars, a large share of which 
belonged to English owners. The vessel was burn- 
ed, and her passengers and crew were transferred to 
a Danish vessel, which carried them to St. Thomas, 
—Still another Confederate vessel, the armed schoon- 
er Retribution, has made its appearance in the waters 
of the Gulf and Caribbean Sea, where she has made 
several captures. It is said that she encountered 
an unknown whaler, which made resistance, and 
was sunk with all on board. The Retribution was 
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last heard of at the British port of Nassau.——From 
all accounts it appears that the Confederate vessels 
receive a warm welcome in all of the British West 
India ports, while ovr own meet with scanty court 

esy..——The Confederate steamer Nash ille, which 
has been for a long time under shelter of Fort M‘A] 

lister, near Savannah, shut in by our blockading 
fleet, in changing her position, apparently with a 
view of escaping to sea, came within range of th 

guns of our iron-clad Montauk on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary. She was struck by shells, and in a short 
time was set on fire and totally consumed. 

The Thirty-seventh Congress terminated its exist 
ence on the 4th of March. Several bills passed near 
the close of the session are of the highest importance. 

The Financial Bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to borrow from time to time on the credit 
of the United States $900,000, 000—$300,000,000 for 
the current, and 3600,000,000 for the ensuing fiscal 
year, and to issue bonds therefor, at such times and 
upon such terms as he may think advisable; th 
bonds to bear interest not exceeding 6 per cent., and 
to be payable at such times as may be fixed upon by 
the Secretary, not less than ten or more than forty 
years. The Secretary is also authorized to issue 
Treasury Notes to the amount of $400,000,000, to 
run not more than three years, and bear interest ; 
which notes may be made legal tender; besides 
which he may issue $150,000,000 of Treasury Notes 
in the ordinary form, including the $100,000,000 
lately authorized by joint resolution, Thus, if 
money can be had by borrowing, he is authorized to 
borrow ; if it can not be procured by borrowing upon 
terms which he thinks advantageous, he is author- 
ized to manufacture paper-money to the amount of 
550,000,000 of dollars. Besides this, the Bank Act 
in effect transfers to the Government the entire con- 
trol over the bank currency. This Act empowers any 
Company to issue bank-bills on the basis of Govern- 
ment securities to an amount within ten per cent, 
on the market-value of the securities deposited by 
them. In just so far as currency is issued by indi- 
vidual banks under this law every stockholder and 
bank-note holder is really an insurer of Government 
stock to the value of his stock or notes.—Another 
provision, inserted as an amendment into the Tax 
Bill, has already exerted a decided influence upon 
the finances of the country; For some months gold 
and silver have become articles of speculation, and, 
in consequence, coin has almost disappeared from 
circulation, The holders of specie or bullion bor- 
rowed largely upon the pledge or deposit of the pre- 
cious metals, and succeeded in raising its price to a 
maximum of 172 cents for the dollar. The amend- 
ment to the Tax Bill provides that all contracts for 
the sale or purchase of coin or bullion, if to be per- 
formed after a period of three days, must be in writ- 
ing, or printed, and duly signed, the contract to bear 
upon it stamps equal to one-half per cent. upon its 
amount, with interest ; any renewal or extension of 
such loan to be subject to the same tax; and, more- 
over, no loan to be made upon pledge or deposit of 
coin or bullion for an amount exceeding the par value 
of the coin pledged or deposited as security ; all con- 
tracts made in violation of this provision to be in- 
valid, and any amounts paid upon them to be recov- 
erable by law. The bearing of this amendment is 
to impose a tax of one per cent. upon all contracts 
for the purchase and sale of specie to be executed in 








30 ) days, the general tax being one-half per cent., 
and the interest for 30 d: ays being one-half per cent. 
more. The immediate result of this measure was that 
in three days the price of gold fell from 172 to about 
150 per cent., though it afterward rallied to 155, at 
which price it was currently sold on the day when 
our Record closes. 

The ‘‘ Act for Enrolling and Calling out the Na- 
tional Forces,” commonly called the ‘‘ Conscription 
Law,’ > provides that all able-bodied male citizens, 
and persons of foreign birth who have declared their 
intentions of becoming citizens, and who have voted, 
between the ages of 20 and 45, are liable to be called 
into service—unless specially excepted. The ex- 
ceptions are those who are physic ally or mentally 
incapable; those who have ever been conv icted of 
felony; a few specified officers of the National and 
State Governments; and the following classes of 
persons: The only son of a widow or of aged or in- 
firm parents, dependent upon his labor for support ; 
when there are two or more sons of aged or infirm 
parents, dependent upon them for support, the father, 
or if he be dead the mother, may select one who shall 
be exempt; the only brother of children without 
father or mother, under 12 years old, dependent upon 
him for support; the father of motherless children 
under 12 years old, dependent upon his labor for sup- 
port; where of the same family and household 
father and one or more sons ar2 in the military serv- 
ce of the United States, two of the same family and 
household are to be exempt. Those persons liable 
to conscription are to be divided into two classes; 
the first class comprising all below 35 years of age, 
and all unmarried persons between 35 and 45; the 
second class comprises married persons between 35 
and 45. This second class is not to be called into 
service until the first class has been exhausted.— 
Any person actually drafted may be discharged from 
draft by furnishing an acceptable substitute, or by 
P aying a sum not exceeding 300 dollars, to be fixed 
by the Secretary of War. The foregoing are the es- 
sential provisions of this Act, the remainder pre- 
scribing the details of carrying it intoexecution. It 
will be seen that every able-bodied citizen, who is 
not included within these exceptions, between the 
ages of 20 and 45, without respect to color, occupa- 
tion, or religious persuasion, is liable to be called 
into actual service. Negroes, clergymen, teachers, 
and Quakers, who have heretofore been exempt from 
military service, are put on the same footing as other 
classes. Another Act empowers the President to 
suspend the habeas corpus Act, whenever and wher- 
ever he deems it expedient. Still another Act em- 
powers the President to issue Letters of Marque and 
Reprisal, The entire white population of the loyal 
States, at the breaking out of the war, liable to en- 
rollment under the Conscription law, after deducting 
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prey gainst any attempt at peemere by for- 
eign Ries rs, declaring that Congress will regard 
every proposition for interference in the present con- 
test as so far unreasonable and inadmissible as to be 
explained only on the ground of a misunderstanding 
of the true state of the question ; and that any further 
attempt of the kind will be looked upon as an un- 
friendly act. 


EUROPE. 

Parliament met on the 5th of February. The 
Queen’s Speech indicated that no change in the poli- 
cy of Government toward the United States was in 
contemplation. She had failed to take steps toward 
mediation, because it did not seem probable that any 
overtures would be attended with success. It was 
hoped that the distress in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts was diminishing, and that some renewal of 
employment was beginning to take place. The pol- 
icy of Government was generally approved; although 
the Earl of Derby and Mr. Disraeli, the leaders of 
the Opposition, regretted that England had not made 
an effort, in conjunction with France, to bring about 
an armistice, while they believed the attempt would 
have failed. Parliament, in view of the approach- 
ing marriage of the Prince of Wales, voted him an 
allowance of £40,000 per annum, in addition to his 
revenue of £60,000 from the Duchy of Cornwall, and 
besides granted £10,000 per annum to the future 
Princess. Mr. Mason, the Confederate Commis- 
sioner, was a guest at the annual banquet of th 
Lord Mayor of London, where he made a speech, re- 
gretting that the Confederacy had not been recog- 
nized by Great Britain, and predicting that intimate 
commercial relations would soon be established be- 
tween the Confederacy and Great Britain. This 
reception of Mr. Mason is not, however, considered 
to have any political significance. The ship 
George Griswold, laden with the provisions sent for 
the relief of the starving operatives, had arrived at 
Liverpool, and was warmly welcomed. The general 
tone of English feeling seems turning in favor of the 
North. 

An insurrection of an annoying if not formidable 
character has broken out in Russian Poland. The 














immediate occasion appears to have been the attempt 


| ganized, 


at a rigid enforcement of the conscription law, al- 
though indications are not wanting to show that a 
national movement, long meditated and secretly or- 
underlies this sudden action. The out- 


| break took place almost simultaneously at Warsaw 
| and other places about the 22d of January. The 
| rising is evidently of such an extent and character 


| 


all exemptions, was fully 4,000,000; of these prob- | 


ably 1,000,000 are now in the service or have been 
killed, disabled, or discharged ; so that there is a re- 
served force of 3,000,000 able-bodied men between 
the ages of 20 and 45, all of whom are liable to be 
called into military service. By these several mili- 
tary and financial laws the entire resources of the 
country, personal_and material, are placed under the 
absolute control of the President of the United 
States. Power more ample was never assumed by 
or confided to any ruler. A concurrent resolution | 





as to have excited serious apprehensions. Within a 
week after the first movements an alliance offensive 
and defensive was entered into by the sovereigns of 
Russia and Prussia, both of whom had so large a 
share of dismembered Poland. This alliance ap- 


| pears to have been looked upon unfavorably by 


France and England, and the French Emperor sent 
a dispatch to Berlin expressing his displeasure, while 
in the English Parliament Earl Russell has de- 
nounced the course of Russia. Our intelligence is 
as yet too meagre to enable us to form any opinion 
as to the result of this rising ; but it is clear that it 
is considered in Europe as not unlikely to give rise 
to serious international troubles, which will for the 
| present give ample occupation to the European 


which passed both Houses of Congress takes decided | Powers. 
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Literary 


The Invasion of the Crimea, by Wit1AM ALEX- ] 
ANDER KINGLAKE. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) Mr. Kinglake occupies a peculiar posi- 
tion in our literature. Almost twenty years ago he 
produced ‘‘ Eéthen,” a book of brilliant sketches of 
travel in the East. Its success was so marked that 
the author seemed to be afraid of his own reputa- 
tion; and with the exception of an occasional re- 
view article, he wrote nothing more. Meanwhile 
he again traveled extensively in the East, was for a 
time, as a spectator, with the French army in Alge- 
ria, and subsequently with the British forces in the 
Crimea. For some years it has been known that he 
was engaged in writing the history of that cam- 
paign ; but the work has been so long delayed that 
it was feared the fastidiousness which prevented him 
from following up the success of Edthen would pre- | 
vent the execution of this design. But the first in- | 
stallment, comprising half of the work, has at length 
made its appearance, and we have reason to congrat- 
ulate ourselves upon the delay. In these days of | 
hasty, careless writing, it is something to have a | 
work every sentence of which has been carefully | 
considered. Mr. Kinglake’s style isa model. Less 
pointed and epigrammatic than that of Macaulay, it | 
is in every other respect superior to that of the great | 
master of English prose. If he has taken a large 


canvas, it is because he had a great picture to paint. | 
He had to describe not merely a few brilliant bat- 
tles, but to unravel a scheme of tortuous policy, in 


which the chief actors were moved by conflicting | 
motives. He had to describe Turkey, apparently in 
the last stages of existence, and all the Great Pow- 
ers of Europe watching for the effects of the sick 
man, each determined that no other should get more 
than its due share. He had to present the strange 
career of the man who, with no apparent endowment 
except the name which he bore, managed to place 
himself upon an equality with the sovereign in 
whose service he had only three years before carried 
a club as special policeman, and to humble the 
haughty potentate who had scornfully refused to 
recognize him as a *‘ brother.” He had to show how | 
it happened that out of a question so unimportant as 
whether the Latin Church should be allowed to have 
a key to the door of a single place of worship, a war | 
sprung up which in a few months cost the lives of a 
million men. Besides this, he had to paint the por- 
traits of a yast number of men whose peculiar char- 
acters gave form to these great events. It is indeed 
in portraying character that Mr. Kinglake has put 
forth his full strength. In another part of this 
Magazine we have given his cool and merciless dis- 
section of the character of the Emperor of the French. | 
Following this comes a minute description of the | 
plot of the coup d'état, written in a tone of scornful 
severity like that with which Sallust describes the 
conspiracy of Catiline. Still more vivid than the 
portraiture of Napoleon is that of St. Arnaud, ‘‘for- 
merly Le Roy,” the French Commander in the Cri- 
mea. Vain, ambitious, dissipated, and unscrupu- 
lous; yet with a wonderful power of secrecy when 
the occasion demanded, he entered the French 
army twice and twice left it with discredit, if not 
in disgrace ; he entered it a third time as Lieuten- | 
ant, at the age of forty ; was sent to Algeria, where 
the fierce old Bugeaud soon discovered the servicea- | 


| tribe. 


| unscrupulous. 


| under Wellington. 


done ?” 


Patices, 


ble character of the man, and advanced him rapidly 
In 1845 he learned that a large body of Arabs had 


| taken refuge in a cave; of these eleven came out and 


surrendered ; St. Arnaud alone knew that five hun- 
dred more remained behind; these he determined to 
kill, and say nothing about it. He wrote to his 
brother, “I had all the apertures hermetically stopped 
up. I made one vast sepulchre. No one went into 
the caverns. No one but myself knew that under 
there were five hundred brigands who will never agai 

slaughter Frenchmen. A confidential report has told 
all to the Marshal, without terrible poetry or im- 
agery. No one is so good as I am by taste and by 
nature; but my conscience does not reproach me. 
I have done my duty as a commander, and to-morrow 
I would do the same over again; but I have taken a 
disgust to Africa.” Six weeks after this transaction 
Mr. Kinglake was riding by the side of St. Arnaud, 
who was moving with his force a five weeks’ journey 
into the desert, to wreak vengeance upon a revolted 
As he looked upon the keen, handsome, eager 
features of the Frenchman, heard the clear incisive 
words in which he described the mechanism of the 
** movable column” under his command, and saw the 
delight with which he managed his Arab charger, 
the English visitor little dreamed of the secret of the 


| suffocation of half a thousand men which the gay 


Frenchman bore in his heart. Stil] less did he im- 
agine that this dashing Colonel was in a few years to 
be the man chosen out of all the army to fill the post 
of Minister of War, when the great conspiracy of the 
coup d'état required a man alike bold, secret, and 
But ‘the right man for the right 
place” was found in Achille St. Arnaud, once known 
as “Jacques Le Roy.” The covp d'état succeeded, 
and St. Arnaud, its right hand, could demand his 
pay. He received it in honors and wealth, but al- 
ways put in claims for ‘‘more ;” and so when th 
war with Russia was determined upon, and England 
had been foreed into it, St. Arnaud, though his 
health was so feeble as apparently to unfit him to 
lead an army in the field, was appointed to the com- 
mand of the French forces.—In contrast the most 
striking with St. Arnaud is Lord Raglan, the English 
Commander: a man of unstained honor, and of abil 
ities originally of nocommon order ; but who seemed 
crushed by the remembrance that he had fought 
One can not help thinking, in 
reading Mr. Kinglake’s narrative, that the question 
with Lord Raglan always was, not, ‘‘ What is now to 
be done?” but, ‘‘ What would the Great Duke have 
How two men so different as St. Arnaud 
and Raglan—each commanding independent of the 
other, yet having to depend upon the other—could 
act together is one of the problems with which Mr. 
Kinglake had to grapple. In addition to the main 
figures, Mr. Kinglake had to present many others; 


| such as the Emperor Nicholas, audacious yet irreso- 
| lute; Mentschikoff, fierce but incapable ; Lord Strat- 
| ford de Redcliffe, quiet, keen, and impassible; anda 


score of others of greater or lessernote. Of all these 
men, most of whom are now living and may look 


| upon their own likenesses, the historian writes as 


coolly as though they had been dead a thousand 
years. We trust they will enjoy seeing the manner 
in which they are to be handed down to after-years. 
—This first installment of the History of the Inva- 

















sion of the Crimea concludes with a long and elabo- 
rate description of the Battle of the Alma—the first 
in which the Allies measured themselves with the 
Russians. It was no great battle, after all, in any 
sense. It was marked by the strangest blunders on 
both sides. The Russians, with 39,000 men in a 
strong position, undertook to stop the Allies with 
63,000. But as it happened, 37,000 French were 
opposed to only 13,000 Russians, and there was no 
real fighting between them. The contest was actu- 
ally between 26,000 English, with 60 guns, and an 
equal number of Russians, strongly posted, with 86 
guns. The Russians should certainly have crushed 
their English opponents; but so far from doing this, 
they were driven from their intrenchments, and 
forced into what became a tumultuous retreat. Then 
the superior Allied force ought to have improved the 
victory by following up the routed enemy. Had 
this been done, Sebastopol might have been taken at 
once, and the only possible object of the invasion of 
the Crimea would have been attained at a blow. 
The world would have been richer by a million men, 
and poorer by a new lesson in the art of defensive 
warfare. 

Elements of Military Art and History, by Ev. pr 
LA Barre Duparcg. That General Cu_tcm, Chief 
of Staff to the Commanding General, should have 
chosen to translate and edit this work, rather than 
to prepare an original one himself, gives the highest 
professional testimony to its value. The work con- 
tains a history of the Art of War, as it has grown up 
from the earliest ages ; describes the various forma- 
tions which have from time to time been adopted ; 
and treats in detail of the several arms of the serv- 
ice, and the most effective manner of employing 
them for offensive and defensive purposes, It is 
fully illustrated with diagrams, displaying to the 
eye the formations and evolutions which find place 
in ancient and modern armies. Though the book 
is especially designed for the instruction of officers 
and soldiers, the non-professional reader can not fail 
to perceive the clearness of its statements and the 
precision of its definitions. It differs from the small- 
er and more popular book of Captain SzaBan, ‘‘ An- 
cient and Modern War,” of which we had lately oc- 
casion to speak, mainly in this, that Dupareq’s work 
is especially addressed to the soldier, while that of 
Szabad undertakes to furnish to the general reader 
idea of the principles of war, as now waged. 
Each bears upon its face the evidence that it has 
been written by one thoroughly qualified for the 
task which he has undertaken; and the careful 
study of either, or both—which would be better— 
would be of inestimable service to any one who 
wishes to gain some adequate idea of warfare as 
waged at the present day.—The work of Dupareq 
is published by D. Van Nostrand, who has made the 
issue of military works a specialty. From him we 
have also a though tful and suggestive pamphlet by 
Captain E. B. Hunt, U.S. A., entitled ‘‘ Union Foun- 
dations.” We can not better express our opinion of 
the worth of this treatise than by saying that the 
manuscript was placed in our hands, and that by 
the permission of the author the main facts and 
views contained in it were embodied in an article in 
our February number, upon the “ Indivisibility of 
the Union.” In the pamphlet, as now published, | 
the argument is further developed, and sustained by 
an array of facts and statistics which our space did 
not allow us to present in detail. 

My Diary North and South, by Wit11am How- | 
ARD RusseLL. The ‘* Zimes Correspondent,” whose 
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letters from the Crimea and India gave him a spe- 
cial notoriety, has in this volume endeavored to r 
produce the impressions made upon his mind during 
his rather unfortunate visit to America, without be- 
ing fettered by the consciousness that when he wrote 
for his immediate employers his letters would be 
suppressed, or ‘* doctored” to meet the views of the 
directors of the paper at which every true-born 
Briton grumbles and by which he swears. Mr. 
Russell is an odd compound of the Irishman and the 
Englishman. To the impulsiveness of the one he 
adds the conceit of the other. We doubt whether 
those who ‘“‘dined and wined” him look back upon 
him as a genial guest. But he sees clearly what 
lies upon the surface; and if not over-scrupulous, is 
yet passably honest in telling what he saw. He 
journeyed widely, saw many of the men who are 
now making history, and describes vividly what he 
saw, without being restrained by any scruples of 
delicacy in giving personal details of individuals 
with whom he came in contact, whether in public 
or private. His account of slave life on the plant- 
ations of the Far South is especially interesting at 
the present time; and his condemnation of the sys- 
tem is all the more emphatic for being involuntary. 
Unlike Baalam, he wished to bless, and is obliged 
to curse. If the North will take exception to the 
tone and spirit of his descriptions, the South will 
have far more occasion for dissatisfaction. Still, 
making all due allowance for errors arising from 
hasty observation ard abundant prejudice, there is 
much in this Diary which the American people will 
do well to read. There is always an advantage in 
knowing how we appear in the eyes of one who does 
not like us. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
The New Amertcan Cyc lopedia, edite d by GEORGI 
Rrecey and Cuarves A, Dana, Vols. I. — XVI. 
(Published by D. Appleton and Company.) The 
editorial preface to the first volume, issued five years 
ago, gives, in a single sentence, the precise idea of 
what such a work ought to be. It should “ furnish 
a condensed exhibition of the present state of hu- 
man knowledge on the most important subjects of 
human inquiry.” A Cyclopedia, as is implied in its 
title, professes to be a resumé of the whole circle of 
human knowledge. It is to Things just what a 
Dictionary is to Words. It is especially designed as 
a book of reference, where the reader may expect to 
find the information which he may want upon any 
one of ten thousand subjects, often at an instant’s 
notice. The information must therefore not only 
be contained in the work, but it must be so arranged 
as to be readily found ; and, moreover, it must be so 
condensed that the whole shall be comprised within 
some moderate compass. A great library—such as 
the British Museum or the Astor—may be fairly as- 
sumed to contain all the information which any man 
can possibly require. But only a few persons can 
have constant access to these collections, and of 
these not one in a hundred can search their vast al- 
coves for any special purpose. A Cyclopedia pro- 
fesses to condense within the space of a single book- 
shelf the substance of a great library. If it does 
this in any fair measure it is of the highest value ; 
if it fails notably short of this it is worse than use- 
less. The completion of the ‘‘ New American Cy- 
clopedia” affords a fair occasion to inquire how far 
the editors and contributors have succeeded in ac- 
complishing the design so clearly announced at the 
outset. 
In a work of such magnitude, comprising so many 
subjects, and which must be the work of numerous 
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hands, absolute perfection is not to be expected. 
The ‘‘ New Cyclopedia” comprises some 30,000 arti- 
cles, furnished by some hundreds of writers. The 
‘‘ leading articles,” of course, have been intrusted to 
men whose reputation is a guarantee for the value 
of their contributions. No publisher willing to risk 
his capital in such a venture would fail to perceive 
this evident necessity. It is to be assumed that 
any Cyclopedia will contain papers of great value, 


furnished by men fully competent for the task which | 


they undertook. We need but glance at the list of 
contributors to see at once that this point has not 
been neglected; and when we read the papers of 
this class we find that the writers have done justice 
to themselves and their subjects. But a Cyclopex- 
dia may contain scores, or even hundreds, of arti- 
cles, each in itself of great excellence, and yet, for 
all practical purposes as a book of reference, the 
work may be wholly defective. Thus the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica has not a few elaborate and bril- 
liant articles; but as a whole it is lamentably de- 
fective in the very points where it should be perfect. 
It does not give an ‘‘ exhibition of the present state 
of human knowledge.” It is admirably written in 
parts, but poorly edited as a whole. It is worth 
while to examine in how far the New American Cy- 
clopedia meets the required conditions in the points 
in which the English one is defective. One who 
examines it for the purpose of censure, we may be 
sure in the outset, will find what he seeks; he can 
easily point out what he may, not unreasonably, 
consider faults of omission, if not of commission. 
Nor is one who takes up the book simply for the 
purpose of criticism a fair judge. He will naturally 
give his main attention to the few subjects in which 
he takes a special interest. If these accord with 
his views he will pronounce the whole work to be 
good; if not, he will condemn it. The only compe- 
tent critic is one who has had frequent occasion to 
put the work to its true use as a book of reference. 
We have had almost daily occasion, from the time 
of the publication of the first volume down to the 
hour of writing this notice, to use the work in this 
way. There is scarcely a conceivable subject in 
relation to which we have not frequent occasion to 
consult a work of this class. Gradually, as volume 
after volume of the ‘‘New American Cyclopedia” 
has appeared, we have found ourselves making more 
frequent use of it, and less of its English and Conti- 
nental rivals; and it is rarely that we find occasion 


to go beyond it upon any subject in respect to which | 
we require immediate, precise, and definite informa- | 


tion. We consider, therefore, that we are fully war- 
ranted in saying that, for all the practical purposes 
for which such a work is designed, the ‘‘ New Amer- 
ican Cyclopedia” is, beyond all comparison, the best 
in our language. We are sure that within these 
sixteen compact octavo volumes there is comprised 
more valuable information, far more accurately stat- 
ed, and with much fewer faults of omission or com- 
mission, than in the thirty bulky quartos of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Harper and Brothers have made several additions 
to their series of reprinted novels. 
place Mr. Wrik1e CoLirins’s No Name, which, as a 
simple piece of story-telling, where the interest of 
the plot is kept up to the last, is perhaps without a 
rival in our language.-—-Of Mr. Anrnony Trot- 
LoPE's Orley Furm, which has already appeared in 
the Magazine, we need not speak in detail. Our 
readers can not have failed to recognize in it many 
delineations of special phases of English life and 


Foremost we | 


character, as accurate and minute as photographs, 
It was a bold experiment, certainly, to bring th 
actual dénouement of the plot into the middle of th 
work; yet Mr. Trollope has succeeded in maintain 
ing the interest in his story even after the reader 
knows how it is to end.—The Chronicles of Carling- 
Jord, by Mrs. OLreHant, is, upon the whole, the 
best novel of its author. It has more life and ac- 
tion than her other stories, and abounds in those 
minute descriptions of local character which distin- 
guish the novels of the author of ‘‘Adam Bede.” 
Indeed, while the stories were in course of publica- 
tion in Blackwood they were generally attributed 
to Miss Evans.—In Barrington Mr. Cuar.es Lr- 
VER has produced one of those stirring and racy Irish 
stories upon which his reputation mainly rests. This 
last is not inferior in spirit and vivacity to his early 
ones.--The Mistress and Maid, of Miss Mciocu, we 
need not say to our readers, is a charming story of 
domestic life, marked by the purity of feeling and 
elevation of principle which form the charm of the 
writings of the author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” 

The Employments of Women: A Cyclopedia of 
Woman's Work, by VirersiaA Penny. In any civ- 
ilized community there must always be a large num- 
ber of women who are obliged to earn their liveli 
hood by their own labor. ‘*Woman’s work,” ji 
popular estimation, is mainly confined to the use of 
the needle. How erroneous this impression is may 
be seen from this book, in which are enumerated 
fully five hundred different occupations in whic! 
women are actually employed in the United States 
with statistics of the number engaged in each occi 
pation, and the pay received by them. These fact 
have been gathered with immense labor; and th 
volume in which they are embodied is well worthy 
of the consideration of those who wish to study on 
of the most important social problems of the age 
(Published by Walker, Wise, and Company.) 

Mr. SrepHen C. Masser, widely known by th 
nom de plume of ‘‘Colonel Jeems Pipes of Pipes 
ville,” has issued, under the title of Drifting About, 
a curious volume of autobiography. Few men havi 


seen, and done, and been as many things as Colonel 


Pipes. Inthe Atlantic States we meet with him as 
law student, banker's clerk, actor, carpet salesman, 
and newspaper correspondent. In California and 
Oregon as editor, lecturer, alcalde, vocalist, alder- 
man, and once at least as clergyman. In his various 
avocations he has traversed a good part of our planet, 
and gives us amusing sketches of life and adventure 
in Turkey, France, India, Italy, the Pacific Islands 
Great Britain, Australia, and elsewhere. Of him- 
self and his own personal doings he tells us in a 
quaint, comical, self-deprecatory fashion. With 
such abundant and varied materials no man could 
well fail of making an amusing book—least of all 
Mr. Massett, whose rich humor crops out on ever} 
occasion. Shut him up in a solitary cell, or banish 
him to an uninhabited island, and he would some- 
how find something odd and fanciful. (Published 
by Carleton.) 

African Hunting from Natal to the Zambezi, by 
Wriu1Am Cuartes Batpwrs. In another part of 
this Number we have given an extended articl 
compiled from this work, which shows to some ex- 
tent the interest of its contents and the spirit and 
beauty of its illustrations. Upon the whole, we 
think it the most readable book of adventure for 
which the Paradise of Nimrods has given occasion. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
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The National Almanac and Annual Record for 
1863. The want occasioned by the discontinuance 
of the “* American Almanac” is abundantly supplied 
by the issue of this excellent work for reference, 
which contains full and accurate statistical informa- 
tion, brought down almost to the day of publication, 
upon almost every subject which might be expected 
in a work of this class. In it will be found, prop- 
erly arranged and classified for ready consultation, 
a complete representation of the actual condition of 
the Federal Government and of the respective States, 
in their political, social, industrial, educational, and 
ecclesiastical aspects. The Record of Important 
Events during the years 1861 and 1862 furnishes a 
comprehensive index to the history of the war, with 
a table, as full and accurate as can now be made out, 
of all the battles, and of the respective losses on 
each side. The compendium of the late census has 
been officially corrected at the Census Bureau. In 
the number and variety of topics introduced, the 
fullness, and, as far as we have had occasion to ver- 
ify them, the accuracy of its statement, this work 
far exceeds any one of a similar character which 
has been attempted in this country. (Published by 
George C. Childs.) 

Memoirs of Mrs. Joanna Bethune, by her Son, 
Rev. Georce W. Beruune, D.D. Few women 
have ever achieved, by patient self-denial and act- 
ive effort, so noble a reputation as that of Mrs. Be- 
thune. It was fitting that some memorial of her 
long and useful life should be prepared; and by no 
one could it have been so well done as by her son, 
one of the ripest scholars and most eloquent preach- 
ers that have adorned our American pulpit. The 
pious task was, in fact, the last which he performed 
upon earth. Indeed it is rather a fragment than a 
‘ompleted work; for the hand of death, which was 

ver him during its preparation, was laid upon him 
before its completion. But even a fragmentary 
sketch of the daughter of Isabella Graham, written 
by the son of Joanna Bethune, could not fail to be 
of high worth. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

A. Roman and Company, of San Francisco, pub- 
lish a handsome volume upon the Resources of Cal- 
ifornia, by Joun S. Hrrrecy. It contains a resu- 
mé, evidently prepared with great care and industry, 
of the physical character, social, industrial, and po- 
litical aspects, and probable future developments of 
t 


cates the sale of the mineral lands, and treats of 
the evils which have resulted from the insecurity 
of land titles held directly or indirectly under Mex- 
ican grants, is especially worthy of consideration. 


Che present white population of the State, accord- | 


ing to Mr. Hittell, is about 350,000. More than 
200,000 have left, never to return, mainly on ac- 
count of this insecurity; while probably as many 
have been deterred from coming to California for 
the same reason. It is estimated that the delay in 
settling land titles alone has cost the State 250,000 
men, representing a population of a million. 

Springs of Action, by Mrs. C. H. B. Ricwarps. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) A volume 
of quiet, thoughtful essays, written in a graceful 
style, designed especially for the benefit of girls 
growing up to womanhood. Under such titles as 
“Health,” “Industry,” ‘ Earnestness,” ‘‘ Rever- 
ence,” “ Self-Consciousness,” ‘ Tact,” and ** Digni- 
ty,” the author treats of some of the great facts and 
principles which should be the ‘‘ Springs of Action” 
in the character of any one who is to be worthy of 
the honored name of woman. No one of those for 


he State. The concluding chapter, which advo- | 





whom this little volume is specially designed can 
read it without becoming wiser and better. — Of 
somewhat similar character is A 7alk with my Pu- 
pis, by Mrs. Cuartes Sepewrck, which is a sort 
of resumé of oral lessons, on various subjects, given 
at various times to her pupils by a teacher long and 
honorably known. Though primarily designed as a 
memento for those who have been the pupils of the 
writer, the volume will be welcomed, we believe, by 
not a few beyond that large circle. (Published by 
John Hopper.) 

Country Seats, by Henry Hupson Hoitey. This 
volume contains a series of designs for cottages, man- 
sions, churches, etc., with estimates of the cost of 
construction. A number of these, which can be built 
for from 800 to 3000 dollars, show that a home com- 
bining taste with convenience is not beyond the reach 
of persons of moderate means. This feature of the 
work commends it to special attention. (Dublished 
by D. Appleton and Company.) 

The future historian of the War in America will 
be embarrassed by the extent and variety of the 
materials at his command. He must analyze and 
compare the speeches, messages, and proclamations 
of statesmen and politicians, and the official reports 
of superior and subordinate officers in every action 
and movement, in order to ascertain the exact truth 
contained in the mass of conflicting testimony. He 
must make himself acquainted with the innumera- 
ble letters from newspaper correspondents which em- 
body striking pictures of isolated scenes and events. 
He must study the diagrams and maps to gain a 
clear idea of the topography of the seats of war. 
The innumerable pictures produced by the pencil of 
the artist or by the camera of the photographer will 
also be brought into requisition. All these mate- 
rials must be moulded into one consistent whole. 
Much of the preliminary labor of collection will in- 
deed be saved to him by Mr. Frank Moore's Rebel- 
lion Record, of which we have before had occasion to 
speak in the highest terms. It is not surprising that 
many writers should be eager to enter upon so wide 
afield. We have before us a list of at least fifteen 
Histories of the War already in course of prepara- 
tion. The publication of some of them is so far ad- 
vanced as to furnish a basis for an estimate of their 
respective merits. Among these is Harper's Pic- 
torial History of the Great Rebellion. The writer 
brings to the execution of his task untiring industry, 


| quick perceptions, thorough candor, and a clear and 


nervous style. He lays at the outset a broad and 


| firm foundation for his superstructure by tracing in 


a rapid manner the outlines of our political history, 
pointing out especially the bearings of the slavery 
question in every stage; developing the various 
compromises, and the infractions of them, real or 
alleged, on both sides; notes the rise and progress 
of the feeling of secession which culminated on the 
occasion of the election of Mr. Lincoln ; describes the 
feeble, vacillating course of Mr. Buchanan, whose 


| . . . * 3 
constitutional timidity, enhanced by extreme age, 


ill-fitted him to contend with the bold and unseru- 
pulous traitors in his Cabinet. Having thus, in his 
introductory chapter, laid a foundation for his his- 
tory, he proceeds to narrate, in a clear and graphic 
manner, the successive withdrawals of the Gulf States, 
the investment and final capture of Fort Sumter, 
which formally opened the war. With this the sec- 
ond chapter closes, giving promise of a work of high 
value. The ample size of the page—four times that 
of this Magazine, enables the publishers to use maps 
and illustrations drawn upon a large scale. 
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Cditor’s Easy Chair. 


HE social excitement of the month around the 
placid Easy Chair has been divided between the 
marriage of General Tom Thumb and the perform- 
ance of a foolish young Englishman, the Marquis of 
Hartington, at a private party. The marriage was 
one of those foolish excitements which are produced 
in New York by the daily papers. If the owner of 
a two-headed calf should teach the animal a few 
tricks, construct a silken marquee to exhibit it in, 
then invite a few gentlemen to a series of good din- 
ners, those gentlemen, out of pure good-nature, and 
themselves laughing at the absurdity of the thing, 
would write with due rhetorical eloquence accounts 
of the learned calf, which would simultaneously ap- 
pear and reappear in the papers, while the enter- 
prising owner would, if he were wise, exhibit at 
shop windows in Broadway the alphabet blocks with 
which the learned ealf told his letters, the pictures 
of cows at which he bleated, etc., while the dead 
walls and fences would be covered with brilliant 
wood-cuts of the calf in the very act of selecting the 
letters S—O—L—D, until at last, by dint of persist- 
ence in presenting his name and performance to the 
public, the town would discuss the learned calf to- 
gether with the war. 
That a human being is born dwarfed is his misfor- 
tune. If he chooses to turn his misfortune to his 
profit, no one will seriously condemn him. For an- 


other man to share the profit of his misfortune, how- 


ever, is another thing. And that another man 
should make a show of the marriage of two persons 
who are dwarfs, and that a very general public ex- 
citement should prevail about such a marriage, is 
both ludicrous and humiliating. The interest is not 
of wonder only, it is a prurient curiosity. And while 
such things are possible in New York, we have no 
right to be furious with cockneys who speak of us 
with disdain. The thing was a week's wonder, is 
laughed at, and forgotten. But next week what 
will be the excitement? Could there be a more 
curious illustration of the kind of reaction of feeling 
which has followed the sublime lift of public emo- 
tion two years ago than that there was so general a 
conversation about the wedding—such a rush for 
tickets, and such prolonged accounts of the marriage 
ceremony of two persons, who, without any personal 
disrespect whatever, must be considered objects of 
sympathy and compassion ? 

The other affair was an incident at a purely private 
party ; but its immediate publication was a matter 
of course, so that it became a topic of universal dis- 
cussion at clubs and lunch-houses, and in offices and 
parlors. The result of the affair indeed must have 
been a very grateful fact to the host; for had it 
been known, as it surely would have been, that the 
badge of an enemy now seeking the overthrow of 
this Government had been worn at a party in his 
house, and unrebuked by him, the consequences to 
himself in public opinion could not have been agree- 
able. 

That the distant friends of the Chair may know 
exactly the facts of this important event he will 
detail them as they were reported to him by one 
who was present. 
tion, the Marquis of Hartington, had been traveling 
for some months in the country, and had run the 


The young gentleman in ques- | 


lines to Richmond. In returning, his compani 
or one of them, was taken, and is now imprisoned 
The Marquis was more fortunate, and escaped. Be- 
fore sailing for England from New York a masquer 
ade was given by a gentleman of the city to which 
the young man was invited. While chatting with 
a domino the wearer insisted that he should wear a 
rebel badge upon his coat. He refused, good-hu 
moredly. She pressed. He declined. At last she 
said, ‘‘ Well, then, at least, while you are talking 
with me.” It was the old story: ‘‘The won 
tempted me, and I did yield.” She paraded her tri 
umph through the rooms until meeting suddenly his 
guide, philosopher, and friend, that gentleman said 
abruptly to the Marquis, as his eye fell upon th 
badge, ‘Good God, my good fellow! you mustn't 
do that ;” and exhorted him in the most stringent 
way toremove the badge. The young man obeyed; 
but not of course until it was known throughout 
the rooms that he had plainly displayed a badge 
which was inexpressibly offensive to the feelings of 
every loyal heart in the house. 

There were several officers of various grades pr 
ent. General M‘Clellan was one of the guests. It 
was therefore not surprising that a little later a 
young officer, whose only knowledge of that badge 
was that it was the symbol of the murder of his 
friends and the attempted ruin of his country, brush- 
ed violently against the Marquis. That gentle- 
man, thinking possibly that it was an inadvert- 
ence, took no notice of the collision. But upon its 
repetition, when the intention was palpable, he turn- 
ed, and said, ‘‘ Well, Sir, what am I to 
by that ?’’ The reply was very crisp: “ 
very well what it means.” At the same instant 
friends interfered, and begged that if any difficulty 
were pending, its consideration should be deferred 
until the morning. The gentlemen assented. Be- 
fore the morning full explanations were made, and 
when the two gentlemen met at the Club-house an 


understand 


You kr 


| explanation satisfactory to both sides concluded the 


affair. A few days afterward the Marquis sailed for 
England. 

It was nothing but the weakness of a youth wh 
either knows nothing of the world, or who is simply 
silly, or else it was a conscious insult to the pre- 
sumed sentiment of the company. If, at a corre- 
sponding festivity in Richmond, it is to be supposed 
that the Marquis would have allowed himself to 
promenade the rooms with the Union badge upon 
his coat, then the wearing of the disunion badge in 
New York was simply silly. But if this young 
British nobleman had sense enough not to do it in 
Richmond, he had not lost his senses when he reach- 
ed New York; and in wearing such a thing here he 
meant either to express his sympathy with the caus 
represented by the badge, or he counted upon wearing 
it with impunity in the company in which he found 
himself, or he yielded without any particular thought 
to the importunity of a woman. Either of the first 
suppositions, if true, should have caused his prompt 
expulsion from the house. The last saves his good- 
humor at the expense of his brains. 

It was a proceeding which most grossly insulted 
every loyal American in the rooms; and it is not 
to be doubted that the host—a conspicuous member 
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of the gayer circles of the city—took occasion to in- | 
form the light-headed youth of the great abuse of 
courtesy and hospitality of which he had been guilty. 
If the host himself had been dining four or five years 
since at the house of the Marquis of Hartington’s fa- 
ther—an English duke—and had said or implied (as 
he certainly never would have done), intentionally 
or unintentionally, that he hoped Great Britain, | 
which was then contending for India in the persons 
of the children and brothers and friends of the com- 
pany at table, would not succeed ; or if he had worn 
at table the colors, had there been any, of Nena 
Sahib—if there had been a single gentleman present 
whose son had been massacred in that war, it is not 
rash to presume, despite British phlegm, that the | 
offender would have left the dining-room more rap- 
idly than he entered. And failing such a person, 
the Duke would have informed his guest that the 
insult to his house, to his friends, and his country 
was gross and unpardonable. 

Such signal rebukes are not wanting in our cur- 
rent history. It is not long since two or three of 
the young sprigs at the Naval School, now in New- 
port, called upon a lady of fashion and intelligence, 
and spoke with indifference or worse of the good 
She rose immediately, and said to them: 
“Thave to wish you good-evening, and I regret that 
I can not have the pleasure of receiving you in my 
house again.” And so, with a bow, she turned them 
out of doors, leaving them to understand that if they | 
were willing to see their country ruined she was | 
not. Such are the women who adorn the country 
which their brothers, and husbands, and friends de- 
fend and save. 


cause. 


Apropos of the escapade of the silly young En- 
glishman, the Easy Chair acknowledges the follow- 
ing note: 


“Dear Mr. Easy Coarr,—I see that you are a kind 
of general censor of manners and the minor morals,* and 
perhaps a word sent to you may get beyond you to your 
readers. 


| 
I want to know if you and they have observed | 
a disposition in society—especially among us girls—to carp, | 
and criticise, and take violent part for or against certain 
public men, and so to sneer at any want of success upon | 
our part in the war as to make a person wonder whether | 
we really wish to succeed. I know several girls who are | 
so fond of General M‘Clellan—and I am sure I don't blame | 
them—that they seem to think he is the country, and that 
nothing can be done, or ought to be done, or will be done 
so long as he is not at the head of affairs. Well, now, I 
have a great admiration for General M‘Clellan, as I have 
for General Burnside and General Rosecrans and Butler, | 
and others of our brave Generals; but I should think my- | 
self a mighty poor kind of patriot, or lover of my country, | 
if I thought she depended upon any one man, however 
much I might admire him. 

“You know—dear Mr. Easy Chair, don't you know my | 
cousin Belinda? Well, she is a combination of Sappho, | 
Helen of Troy, and Marie Duplessis. The other evening | 
General M‘Clellan was presented to her, and in his quiet | 
way he shook her hand. ‘Ciel! exclaimed my cousin 
Belinda, drawing off the glove which he had touched; 
‘hail, immortal glove! Henceforth no meaner touch shall | 
pollute thee!" She has laid it away under lock and key, 
and makes a kind of shrine of it. I don’t object to that. | 
Heavens, dear Sir! I too have gloves, and handkerchiefs, 
and old nosegays; and very pleasant souvenirs they are. 
But Belinda sneers and sniffs at every thing that is done | 
now by the authorities, merely because M‘Clellan is not | 
consulted; exactly as Captain Henry, who served with 
Frémont, says that every thing will of course go wrong | 
until General Frémont is in the place where Belinda wants 
her General, 


| 





* What are the minor morals !—Easy Caatrz 


| thing of this 
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“\ Now I want to know if these people think they can g 
on in this way and still preserve that united sentiment 
which is the only hope of the cause. The girls and boys 
in society are not always so wise as they think they are (I 
was twenty-nine on my last birthday), and they go on in 
this way until they forget entirely that they have any 
duty to perform, and that while they sneer and abuse the 
authorities they are doing all they can to hurt the cause. 
Do you suppose that little Hartington (how glad I am the 
President told him his name rhymed with Partington! 
would have dared to wear that thing on his coat the other 
evening if he had not been about and heard the girls talk? 
I don't. I believe that if we had all said, and said always, 
that we had our preferences of men and methods indeed, 
but that our great preference of all was our country and 
its salvation, no snip of a Marquis would have ever insult- 
ed us all by wearing the sign of our defeat and shame. 

*“ What I want is, that you should tell the girls some- 
nd: that we have no ehoice between th 
present administration of the Government and sheer an- 


| archy; that therefore if they want to have the fight in our 


own streets they had better do all they can to bring the 


| authorities into contempt, but if they really wish for peace 


and success they will do what they can to support them in 
their efforts. 

‘*T confess that we are, a good many of us, poll parrots. 
We say what we have heard our fathers, and brothers, and 
lovers say, and we don't know why. General M‘Clellan 
is the fashion; so we all praise him, and insist that there 
never was such a s»ldier and such a dear. To-morrow he 
may go out of fashion, and then we shall all spatter the 
new man with our praises. It used to be the fashion when 
Mr. Lincoln was elected to sneer at him as a vulgar, com- 
mon person. Dear Mr. Easy Chair, did you ever see Mr 
Buchanan? He used to spit on the carpets in London (I 
beg pardon for that word, but it is just what he did do, + 
Irun the risk of using the word). And Mr. John Mason— 
did you know him? He was our Minister in Paris, and 
his great feat was to smoke and chew at the same time 
I never heard the people who thought the new President 
so ‘vulgar’ complain of these gentlemen. No; it was a 
fashion. It has been the fashion in my day to cali a great 
many young men ‘gentlemanly.’ Well, that depended upon 
whether God or the tailor made a gentleman. The South- 
ern ‘gentlemen’ that I have seen at Newport— No mat- 
ter: the South was the fashion. That fashion is rather 
going out. 

“In the same way, I say that it is the fashion to shiff 
at the authorities, and to make General M‘Clellan th 
point of interest rather than the country. Please ask the 
girls to think about it; to remember that it is easy to 
honor any man they choose as much as they will without 
doing it at the expense of their duty to the cause. If 
General M‘Clellan is the man I believe him to be, he would 
be very sorry that any admirer should be more interested 
in him than in the cause which makes him interesting. 
If he is truly great, it is because he is devoted unreserved- 
ly to his country, and willingly forgets himself and his 
own wishes in her service. Is it not so? 

“T merely send you these incoherent hints for you to 
work up into some proper shape. It may lead some, it 
may lead many, to ask themselves whether they are doing 
their duty when they hold their sympathy coldly aloof 
from the Administration which is conducting a war for 
the salvation of the country. Have we no interest in our 
country and its welfare if it is not saved by our party or 
by our favorite leaders? What sort of a ‘woman of the 

Revolution’ would she have been who shrugged her shoul- 
ders as if all were lost when Washington was made chief 
of the army instead of Lee? What sort of a woman would 
she have been who lost all interest in the cause if Greene 
had superseded Washington ? 

‘*These, and such as these, dear Mr. Easy Chair, are 
the questions I should like to ask Cousin Belinds and her 
set. Won't you please ask them forme? And I remain 
your friend and well-wizher, Ciara.” 


To so clear and simple an appeal the Easy Chair 
has certainly nothing to add. Clara has observed 
what has been observed by others and reported, 
with pain, to this Chair, that there is often a gay 
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and skeptical indifference in the conversation of 
many drawing-rooms about the solemn trial through 
which the country is passing. Happily for humani- 
ty it is seldom in what are technically called ‘“ draw- 
ing-rooms” that the great movements of the world 
are determined. The grand experiment of free pop- 
ular government is not like to fail even should Cous- 
in Belinda still sniffand sneer. Cousin Belinda is one 
of the young women who would not have felt very 
much troubled if the Marquis of Hartington had 
worn hostile badges all over his coat while she hung 
upon his arm. Cousin Clara, on the other hand, 
would have pulled the mask from her face, ordered 
him to remove the badge, and if he had hesitated 
would herself have torn it from his coat—oh fie! 
what impropriety ! hey, Cousin Belinda? What is 
national pride, womanly dignity, decency, and fideli- 
ty to the whim of a Marquis? O dearest Cousin 
Belinda, aren’t you glad that we live in a land | 
where there are no specimens of that most offensive 
form of humanity, a young and pretty Female Snob? 


In speaking of the new member of the Sassafras 
Club in January I mentioned the shanty, or rustic 
den, which is his study and retreat. There he sits 
and dreams his dreams, or looks out at the window 
in the winter afternoon, watching the sunset, and un- 
consciously lapsing into a melancholy mood, as if he 
beheld the symbol of his own decline. But it is the 
penalty of solitude that, having no others to study, 
we study ourselves; and by-and-by we have to en- | 
gage in a very brisk struggle to prevent a morbid 
habit from overcoming us. 

And yet it would seem that the lesson of solitude 
should be that there is no age in an unpleasant sense. 
Among the books in which lies pressed forever fair 
the bloom of so much genius, in which old Herodo- 
tus is a boy and Tennyson in his wise music as old 
as Ulysses—where George Fox still trudges about in 
his leather breeches, and Milton sits at his door to 
feel the evening sun—where the verse of Chaucer 
sings like spring brooks, and we shudder with Dante 
in the gloom of centuries ago—here surely should be 
no sense of age, but only of an eternal permanence 
of thought and sympathy. Even the backward 
running regrets of our prime are but echoes. The 
air of all time is full of them; just as every body 
complains of his age as sordid and poor. The earli- 
est spring song, 

“Summer is a coming in, 

Loud sing cuckoo!” 
is repeated every year with the first note of the 
earliest bird. Spenser’s Epithalamium, Herrick’s 
‘* Daffodils” are no older than this year’s crocuses. 
The man therefore who lives alone among his books, 
who has his walls, like those of the shanty, tapes- 
tried with all kinds of manuscript extracts from the 
immortals, should be always young in spite of him- 
self. 

And so he is. Our member for woods and forests 
has an unfailing youth, and yet his chief recreation 
is to lament the departure of its ghost. Years are 
the merest shadows of life. The essential substance 
they leave untouched. Many of the youngest men 
in the world have the whitest hair. And one of the 
oldest men I ever knew was under thirty. Here is 
this old elm, the archbishop of the leafy diocese in 
which I live: it is long past its half century, but 
every year the tender tips are as green, every year 
the bowery foliage as fresh, as if it were a mere 
shoot of a tree springing from the lawn. It is not 


| when he says that the zest of enjoyment is g¢ 





less so with our new member. If he were a hundred | 


| years old his heart would be as voung as a boy's, 
and therefore his words and works, the clustering 
blossoms and foliage and fruit of his life and charac- 
ter, are as unworn as the sky and as sweet as honey. 


Thus in some of the pensive musings which natu- 
rally flow in cadence from his pen as he sits writing 
in the quiet shanty, it is not a stinging regret, it is 
only an affectionate regard for all the years, all the 
feelings of the heart, old as well as new, of yesterday 
no less than to-day, which casts them in the minor 
key. The purple of the distant hills is a deeper, 
graver hue than the bloom of the plum upon the 
tree by the window; but if you sing of purple, you 
sing of both. Thus in the following verses the poet 
recounts with delight the precious names of birds 
and insects, the shrubs and flowers that fill the sum- 
mer air with sweetness of sound and odor. But 
the verse itself ripples incredulously in the ear, de- 
nying his impeachment of himself. The eye of 


earlier youth with which he saw, the emotion which 
| 3 


he remembers, were indeed ‘‘ another, yet the same.” 


FORTY YEARS AGO. 
The same clear notes the robin sings, 
While on her nest his mate is sitting, 
The oriole with sable wings, 
And golden breast is by me flitting. 


The martins chatter from the eaves, 

The swallows through the old barn flying, 
The vireos among the leaves 

Of elms, in singing still are vying. 


The summer air is just the same, 
The same blue sky and fleecy cloud, 
A thousand things endeared by name, 
A thousand thoughts my memory crowd, 


The harvest-fly with long-drawn note 
Salutes the drowsy noontide hour, 
And on the soothing breezes float 
The cricket's chime of mystic power. 


The primrose by the wayside smiles 
Where soon the golden rod shall tower, 
Its beauty still my heart beguiles 
As in my boyhood’s sunniest hour. 


The raspberry ripens by the wall 

That bounds the new-mown meadow’s side, 
The bay-berry and spirea tall 

Are growing still there, side by side. 


Mid-summer in her glory reigns 
In this our fair New England clime; 
Among her glorious hills and plains 
How rich this generous flow of time! 


In all around I miss no power, 
I find no change in earth or air, 

The same as in my childhood's hour, 
When each new sense was fresh and fair. 


No change in Nature's grand domains 
As rolling on the seasons go, 

Though man may change, she still remains 
The same as forty years ago. 


But yes! ah yes! I fecl a change, 
A change within myself alone, 
And wheresoe’er my footsteps range, 
I find with youth the zest has gone. 


Here again, in the same vein: 


O my lost youth! 

Those days of happy drearns, 
When Hope triumphant 

Bore me on my way— 
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No longer young! 
Those bright and cheering beams, 
Forever gone!— 


Beyond the reach of day. 


These verses express not so much a distinct per- 
sonal regret as that sweet luxury of melancholy into 
which a meditative mind falls upon a still summer 
lay in the country. When they shall come to be 
read beneath the aromatic shade of the sassafras, 
aud mingled with the gurgle of the brook, they will 
be entirely harmonious with the call of the pee-wee, 
the melody of the woodthrush, and the z-ing of the 
locust, as Thoreau called it. 
ing sentiment of summer which make such verses ; 

ging itself, as it were, through a sensitive organ- 
ization. In the same way the winter spirit, home- 
ly, domestic, contented, and serene, inspires this 
** Winter Evening :” 

‘*The snow falls on my shanty roof, 
And fiercely drives against the 
But my warm fire keeps harm aloof, 
And flickers on the hard pine floor. 


door; 


‘Flickers upon the boards and beams, 
That form my humble rustic dome, 
Where flies enjoy their winter dreams, 
And wasps and spiders find a home, 


“Companions of my solitude! 
Ye’re welcome to your chosen nooks; 
In this my habitation rude 
Ye never on my peace intrude, 
But leave me to my thoughts and books. 


**So let the storm beat loud without, 
If only peace may rule within: 
All harping ills I'll put to rout, 
And deem my solitude no sin." 


The sessions of the Sassafras will be attuned to 
peaceful music by so sincere and simple a muse as 
this. The gracious elm will not withhold its breezy 
benediction, and the modest brook will murmur 
through summer days and nights its soft Amen. 


The author of Eéthen, the mest brilliant of books 
of Eastern travel, has never seemed brave enough to 


write another book. The sudden and general rep- 
utation of that work, almost as un-English as Beck- 
ford’s Italy, had apparently paralyzed his power 
or his ambition. It was one of the few instances of 
great literary success, not unlike that of Dana’s 
Two Years before the Mast, which was not fol- 
lowed by another venture. The usual excuse of a 
desire to devote himself to his profession was freely 
made by Mr. Kinglake’s friends. But there must 
have been some overpowering reason to withhold a 
man who could write so well from writing again. 
That the ambition and power were both his could 
not be denied, and the explanation was doubtless to 
be sought in a fastidiousness which could not satisfy 
his own demands upon himself. : 

At length, however, the long silence is broken. 
The History of the Invasion of the Crimea, an- 
nounced for some years, has been partly published ; 
and the English journals devote their attention to 
the first two volumes, which are to be followed, and 
the work completed, by twomore. The best notices 
concede to it the rank of history, while all the gifts 
of picturesque description and rhetoric which make 
“Edthen” so glowing have been of the utmost serv- 
ice in the accounts of battles and military move- 
ments which the subject offers, and in which the 
author is said to show that he is no contemptible 


It is the vague, yearn- | 


| his wrong-doing to the influence 





| into a flame. 


| almost Mussulman reverence, was withstood 


|an alliance between France and England 
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‘* strategist,” and to take rank among the best his- 


| torians of warlike operations. 


But for us at the present moment the interesting 
point of Kinglake’s history will be his estimate of 
the talent and purposes of Louis Napoleon. His in- 
vestigation of the causes of the Crimean War lead 
him necessarily and at once into the politics of the 
early days of the present French Empire, and he dis- 
cusses the character and conduct of his Imperial 
Majesty with a plainness of ch which will for- 
ever prevent his being a welcome guest at the Tuil- 
eries. The historian thinks th or a clever 
man, but not infinitely cleverer than other men: a 
man devoid of conscience and reticent, and therefore 
somewhat inscrutable; and, upon the whole, rather 
acoward. At the same time h utes much of 
] of bac 
He was goaded to the Imperial throne, according to 
Mr. Kinglake, by Persignv, De Morny, and I leury, 
especially the two last, who, he thinks, are as thor- 
oughly unprincipled counselors as a ruler could have. 

Seated, by their assistance and by the sudden mas- 
sacre of the Boulevards, upon the throne, his next 
step was necessarily the occupation of the public 
mind by some measure which should appeal to the 
pride and illustrate the glory of Fr: In 
view, Louis Napoleon had to divert attention from 
Hence the 
Eastern difficulty about the Holy Places was fanned 


» attril 


1 advisers. 


nce his 


despotism at home to diplomacy abroad, 


The original quarrel was insignificant, 
But the piety of 
Russia, which, the historian claims, if unenlighten- 
ed, still regarded the pilgrimage to Jerusalem with 
by the 
piety of France, which country, he says, was under- 
stood since the eighteenth century to have obtained 
a tight control over her religious feelings, and which 
had been latterly represented at Jerusalem by “a 
tourist, with a journal, and a theory, and a plan of 
writing a book.” 

In continuation of his plan the Emperor 
that Lord Palmerston’s views of foreig 


about some keys or cupboards, 


found 
n policy favored 
against 
Russia. Prussia and Austria were the powers chiefly 
interested in keeping Russia away from the Danube, 
and would have cheerfully united with the others, 
so that a war would have been impracticable. But 
the adroitness of the Emperor succeeded in effecting 
a special alliance between France and England, leav- 
ing out the others, and war began. The work pro- 
ceeds with the story of the war down to the battle 
of the Alma, including a vindication of the ability 
and sagacity of Lord Raglan. 

But in his brief remark that to divert attention 
from despotism at home Louis Napoleon undertook 
the Crimean war, Mr. Kinglake, although saying 
nothing new, undoubtedly touches the key of the 
general foreign policy of the Emperor. For what 
other reason are his soldiers in Mexico? The indi- 
vidual debts of French subjects are guaranteed, and 
the Emperor, run to earth, is obliged to declare that 
his “‘ mission” there is the supremacy of the Latin 
race. That he is the head of the Latin race, and 
that his personal success is essential to the fulfiil- 
ment of the Latin destiny, are, of course, corollaries 
of this amusing assumption. Of all transparent pre- 
tenses those of statecraft are the chief. When Louis 
Napoleon gives a masquerade at the Tuileries, as he 
lately did, and at the close of the evening huge bee- 
hives are brought in from which steps a cluster of 
gorgeous ladies who dance the quadrille of the bees, 
does any body suppose those pretty women to be 
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peers tar: seer oe tana 


| subjected when her feeble hands failed to earn th 
miserable pittance upon which we should fancy only 


winged insec So when the same Louis sends sol- 
diers to Mexico, and prates solemnly of the Latin 


Qe ee 
tee Gtr De 


EIST 
RAS. negate: &- 


vite} al ene Soy 


race, does any body seriously accept the ethnological 


explanation? My dear old lady in the corner, these | 


dancers in the Tuileries are not queen-bees, they are 
pretty French women, and this supremacy of the 
Latin race is only the success of Louis Napoleon. 
Ile sits upon an insecure throne. Kinglake calls 
him a person of a highly dramatic disposition, But 
he plays his play too late. New imperial dynasties 
are not founded in the nineteenth century. The 
alphabet is the lever that upsets monarchies, and 
A B C are more crafty conspirators than de Morny 
or Fleury. His majesty Napoleon III. is busily en- 


gaged in the unpromising enterprise of balancing a | 


pyramid upon its point. We have changed all that. 
It is not the day of any individual, but of men ; not 


of kings, but of peoples ; and men are eminently suc- | 


cessful not as they withstand but as they assist the 


popular instinct. The revolution is declared in per- | 


manence not by the edict of an assembly, but by the 
course of civilization. Poor innocent Louis XVI., like 
Charles Stuart, butted his head off against an irre- 
sistible fact of human nature. The steady tendency 
of history is to the recognition and practical estab- 
lishment of equal human rights, and Louis Napo- 
leon is playing a desperate and hopeless game against 
civilization. 

What he will effect in Mexico is yet to be seen. 


The movement is only part of his floundering to | 


keep himself afloat. Do the French love him? Do 
they love his dynasty, including Prince Napoleon, 
the Princess Mathilde, and the Spanish countess, 
his wife? Were he to die to-morrow do they feel 
that the peace of France is secure? Do his coun- 
selors inspire confidence? Is living easier to the 
individual Frenchman under his reign? Is not the 
instinctive conviction of France precisely that of all 
the world, that the empire is merely a striking and 
temporary phenomenon ? 


The Crimea, Italy, and Mexico have the same | 


interpretation. 
insecurity. Were he sure of his supremacy in the 
heart of France he would not be troubled about that 
of the Latin race in Mexico. And precisely for that 
reason he is the man of all foreign rulers to be sus- 
pected in his dealings with us. The British dynasty 


is sure of the loyal affection of Great Britain. Were | 
its tenure doubtful, it would betray the same restless | 


meddling which characterizes the French ruler. 
The difference explains the differing conduct of the 
two powers toward us. Great Britain has growled 
and snapped like an ugly mastiff guarding its own 
bone of aristocratic privilege. France, smooth, si- 
lent, and wily, has watched us like a tiger. Great 
Britain in the beginning issues a proclamation of 
equal belligerence, and openly says and does all she 
means, so that we see the character and extent of 


her hostility. Louis Napoleon waits nearly two years | 


and then writes a letter to General Forey, insinuat- 
ing the limitation of our expansion. Which do you 
trust most, gentle reader ? 


A rew lines in a late paper are full of interest and 
. *e 7a. ‘ , . | 
significance: ‘‘Mrs. Eliza Fleury, Beranger’s Li- | 


sette, has just died in a Paris hospital. For some 
time previous to her death she lived in a poor attic 
on ten half-pence a day, the produce of her handi- 
work. Not one of the many admirers of the great 
Chansonnier seems to have remembered his old 


friend, or tried to alleviate the gnawing hunger and | 
want to which she must have been pretty often | 


They show a monarch conscious of | 


a Frenchwoman would be able to subsist.” 

Here is a new chapter for the Loves of the Poets. 

Laura and Beatrice, and Waller’s Sacharissa, Doro- 
thy Sidney, might iook askance upon the lady. But 
Philip Sidney’s Stella, Diana de Poictiers, and Riz- 
zio’s Mary, would they frown upon the grisette? 
Dead in a hospital at three-score and ten! The 
woman whom the most passionately popular of all 
French poets had immortalized in glowing song! 
The woman, tender and true to him while his life 
lasted, and whose name will be as imperishable in 
| French literature as his verses! What a wonder- 
ful history that poor old woman has seen! Born 
in the agony of the first revolution, and dying in a 
hospital while the quadrille of the bees is danced in 
| Louis Napoleon’s palace! Her life included the rise 
and fall of Napoleon, and the renown of her lover, 
| Beranger, and that lover has made her a part of 
that history as well as of that literature; for his 
songs are an essential part of it, and Lisette is th 
heroine of his Muse. 

Poor old soul! Was there no Frenchman wh 
could spare thee a comfortable pittance in thy de- 
cline, for love of Beranger? Was there no Repub 
lican who remembered the inspiring music of his 
| lyre, like a morning hymn, in the height of the re- 
actionary Bourbon gloom, who felt it a pious duty 
to smooth thy pillow and tenderly hold the wither- 
ed hand that in its bloom had been pressed to th 
poet’s ardent lips? Nay, is the Emperor so astute, 
and yet could not forgive the dust of one who did 

not love his empire, but who sang: 

“Tlere the glad tidings on our banquet burst 

"Mid the bright bowls; 

Yes, it was here Marengo’s triumph first 
Kindled our souls! 

Bronze cannon roared; France, with re 
Felt her heart swell! 

Proudly we drank our Consul's health that night 

“In attic cell!" 


loul 


Ned mig 


And remembering this, did he not know that a surer 
path to the heart of France lay in cheering the last 
days of Lisette than in paving with dead Freneh- 
men the shores of Mexico ? 

“ Lived in a poor attic upon ten half-pence a day, 
the produce of her handiwork.” What a vanished 
world of youth, and song, and revelry those few 
words recall! For Beranger’s songs have the qual- 
ity of great historic pictures. They restore the 
times, the people, the scene, the spirit of the life 
| they describe. When you are familiar with them 
} you are admitted ad eundem to the Republican Bo- 
| hemia of France thirty, and forty, and fifty years 

ago. No song writer had ever the influence of Be- 
| ranger. ‘*My Muse,” he said, ‘it is the people.” 
| And they acknowledged it. The poet spoke for 
them with a brilliant audacity, a sagacity, a humor, 
variety, and persistency that their prosiest advo- 
cates never surpassed. During all this time, as 
Lisette was the solace of his home so she was the 
familiar spirit of his song. In that wild burst 
of passionate yearning and regret, the Garret, she 
was the central figure. ‘‘Lived in a poor attic 
upon ten half-pence a day,” did she, poor old wo- 
man? And as her failing fingers wearily wrought 
| was her old brain busy with the past? Did her 
feeble voice essay the fiery music she had inspired 
Did she stop from time to time, and 





| long ago? 


* Translated by Frank Mahony (Father Prout). 
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rub her dim eyes, and look out from that attic upon 
the roofs of Paris? And did she see that cther attic 
and hear that song? And wa: she, poor old forgot- 
ten waif of humanity! the same of whem he sung? 
“OQ my Lisette’s fair form could I recall 

With fairy wand! 
There she would blind the window with her shawl, 

Bashful, yet fond! 
What though from whom she got her dress I've since 

Learnt but too well, 
Still in those days I envied not a prince 

In attic cell.”’* 
There is a picture of the scene in Father Prout’s 
eliques. It is a coarse wood-cut, but it tells the 
story. A table with bottles and glasses; a bench 
upon which two companions sit; another bench at 
the end of the table on which sits another reveler 
singing, and by his side stands one with outstretched 
hand and glass, in front of the window curtained by 
the shawl. His huge, grotesque shadow falls upon 
the curtain of the bed by the side of which sits the 
young poet, his face smooth, and with the full shirt 
frill of the period. He is filling a ‘‘ bright bowl” 
from the bottle with one hand, and Lisette’s fair 
form is clasped by the other arm. Her hair is 
dressed high, she has the gigot, the mutton leg 
sleeves. There are ear-rings in her ears ; and—and— 
yes, she is actually sitting partly on the poet’s knee! 
As they proudly drink the Consul’s health, is the 
lover singing this song ? 


> 
‘ 
t 
SU 


* Lisette, who o'er my glass 
Will, like a despot, reign, 
Compelling me, alas! 
To beg a drop in vain. 
No chicken now am J, 
Yet you my quanfun St; 
But when, dear, did I try 
To reckon up your tricks? 
Lisette, O my Lisette, 
You're false—but let that pass— 
A health to the grisette, 
And, to our love, Lisette, 
I'll fill another glass." 
Or this? 
“What! is it you, Lisette? 
You a rich robe can wear? 
You mounting an aigrette? 
And jewels, I declare! 
Ah! never, nay never, 
You're Lizzy no more}; 
Nay, nay, Lizzy, bear not 
The name that you bore! 


*“* How Time has winged bis flight 
Since—in your garret yet— 
The queen of my delight 
Was only a grisette! 
Ah! never, nay never, 
You're Lizzy no more; 
Nay, nay, Lizzy, bear not 
The name that you bore! 


‘*If Love's a god, he cares 

For honest girls and true; 

You've all a duchess’ airs! 
Adieu, your Grace, adieu! 

Ah! never, nay never, 
You're Lizzy no more; 

Nay, nay, Lizzy, bear not 
The name that you bore!" 

Or is it haply this, for in the picture the young 
woman has a most modest, simple, confiding aspect ? 
* Translated by Frank Mahony (Father Prout). 

t Translated by John Oxenford. 
+ Translated by William Young. 


“What! ye venture, court ladies, of Liz 
And her virtuous fame to meke sport? 
Granted she's a grizette ye but quiz, 
What's a patent of rank at Love's court 
‘* With the flash of her eye, men at arms, 
And the bar, and the church, are aflame; 
Lizzy says not » word of your charms, 


Never trouble yoursely es with her fame!" 
Can you fancy the old woman plying her tasks, 
earning ten half-pence a day, and thinking of those 
other times? Had her poet often told her what he 
tells us all in his memoirs? ‘There was, however, 
some alleviation to my poverty. 





’ I was inhabiting 
a garret on the fifth story in the Boulevard St. Mar- 
tin. What a beautiful prospect I enjoyed from it! 
How I delighted in the evening to hover in spirit, 
as it were, over the immense city, especially when 
to the murmurs which were uuceasingly ascending 
from it were added the noise and tumult of some 
great storm! I had installed myself in this lofty 
abode with inexpressible satisfaction. I was desti- 
tute of money, without any certain prospect for the 
future; but I considered myself fortunate in being 
at length delivered from the anxiety of so many un- 
fortunate transactions, by which all my better feel- 
ings and tastes had been constantly ruffled. 

“To live alone, and to compose verses at my 
leisure, appeared to me the very summit of felicity. 
And then my budding wisdom was not of that kind 
which dispenses with all joy; very far from it. 
Perhaps I have never thoroughly known what our 
ancient and modern romancers call love; for I have 


| ever regarded woman, not as a wife or as a mistress— 
relations which too often put her in the condition 
either of a slave or a tyrant—but I have always 
seen in her a friend whom God has bestowed upon 
us. That tenderness, mingled with esteem, with 





which this sex has inspired me from my youth, has 
never ceased to be the source of mv sweetest con- 


solations. I have thus completely triumphed over a 
lurking disposition to indulgence in gloomy humors, 
the returns of which became less and less frequent 
under the influence of women and poetry. It would 
have been sufficient to have expressed my gratitude 
to women for this blessing, for poetry came to me 
from them.” 

And the chief of women to him dies poor, and 
old, and friendless in a hospital. She was buried 
in the hospital cemetery probably. What have they 
carved upon her head-stone? Or has she only a 
wooden cross to mark her grave, which will crum- 
ble with her bones, and so all sign of her disappear 
from earth? Last year it came out that the grave 
of Charles Lamb was overgrown with brambles and 
utterly neglected. Yet no author was ever more 
personally loved by his public than he. Doubtless 
months since, when the fact was made known, the 
mound has been softly turfed anew, and flowers that 
bloom all summer long trail over it. And how many, 
had they but have known of Beranger’s Lisette liv- 
ing in age and pinching poverty, would, for love of 
him, have spared her old hands the hard necessity 
of work! It is too late now. Lisette is with Be- 
ranger, and the First Consul, and all the famous 
company of the Paris of half a century ago. But 
what other Charles Lamb’s grave may be at this 
moment neglected that we might piously restore? 
What other Lisette lives painfully in an attic whom 
we might console ? 








* Translated by William Young. 
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Editor's Prower. 


HAVE been reading, in ‘‘The Book Hunter,” 

Mr. White’s kind notice of Mr. John Keese, the 
book auctioneer; and have looked over my book- 
case, among the catalogues of the many auctions I 
have attended, for one where I noted down in short- 
hand the witty run of words that, for a few minutes, 
fell from his lips, and I will copy it for you. Few 
book-buyers in this city but have dropped in his 
auction-room, and those who were his friends will 
have pleasant reminiscences awakened, as mine are, 
by hearing again his words: 

“N’alf, n’alf, n’alf; three do I have? three, 
three ; quarter, did you say? Never let me hear an 
Irishman cry quarter. N’alf, n’alf; knocked down 
to Maguire at three dollars and a half. Now, gen- 
tlemen, give me a bid for ‘ Byron’s Works,’ London 
edition, full of illustrations. Two dollars, two, two; 
an eighth, eighth, eighth ; quarter, quarter, quar- 
ter—the man that deliberates is lost. Moffat, at 
two dollars and a quarter. The next thing, gentle- 
men, is ‘The Four last Things, by Dr. Bates.’ Fifty 
cents, fifty— What are they? Bid away, gentle- 
men, the book'll tell you exactly what they are: 
five eighths, five eighths; five and six, five and six. 
Chase has it, at five and six. Stop! that’s my bid. 
Too late, Sir, all booked to Chase; had such a con- 
founded short name, got it right down. Start, if 
you please, gentlemen, on ‘ Protestant Discussions, 
by Dr. Cummings,’ an original D.D.—none of your 
modern fiddle-dee-dees: three quarters, quarters ; 
seven eighths; do I have seven eighths ?—yes, it is 
all complete; a perfect book, gentlemen; wants 
nothing but a reader. Dollar, dollar; n’eighth, 
weighth. Black has it, at one and one eighth. 
Now, gentlemen, I offer you a superb ‘ Prayer Book,’ 
Appleton’s edition, best morocco, gilt all over, like 
the sinner; three quarters, three quarters, quarters, 
quarters—look at it, gentlemen, Here, Sir, let me 
show it up to this goodly company; you've looked 
at it many a time with more care than profit: seven 
eighths; dollar; n’eighth; quarter, quarter—large 


print, gentlemen; good for those whose eyes are | 


weak and whose faith is strong; remember your 
grandmothers, gentlemen—three eighths, three 
eighths. 


trated English books. 
‘ Finden’s Beauties of Moore,’ cloth extra, full of su- 
perb illustrations, and I’ve how much bid for this? 
Start, if you please; go on. Two dollars; and a 
half, n’alf, n’alf; three, three: n’alf, n’alf; four, 
four, four. These are all English books, printed in 


England, bound in England, and sacrificed in Amer- | 


ica; and I have only four dollars for this superb 
book—quarter, quarter, quarter, and this goes to the 
great Maguire [at that time Kossuth was being 
called every where the great Magyar], at four dol- | 
lars and a quarter. ‘The Gems of Beauty’ is the | 
next book, gentlemen. This is a glowing book, | 
beautiful as Venus, and bound by Vulcan in his best 

days, red morocco, well read outside, gentlemen, and 

what do I hear for that? Fifty cents—horrible! 

Two dollars by some gentleman whose feelings are | 
outraged; quarter, quarter; half, shall I say? 

Cash has it, at two dollars and a half. Now, gen- | 
tlemen, for the ‘ Philosophical Works of John Locke,’ | 
best edition, opened by John Keese; start, if you | 
please—go on. Dollar; n‘alf, n’alf; three quarters. | 
Bound in muslin? Yes, Sir; don’t you respect the | 


| cloth ? 


| may be 1855, 6, 7, or 8. 


Brown has it, at one and three eighths. | 
Now, gentlemen, I come to a line of splendid illus- | 
Be so kind as to bid for | 


| had remained bashfully in the kitchen. 


| to go into the parlor, 
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Seven eighths, seven eighths 
two; quarter, quarter—brought three dollars the 
other day. No, it didn’t! Well, one just like it 
did. Moffat takes it, at two dollars and a quarter, 
Now for a beautiful Annual, gentlemen, ‘The La- 
dies’ Diadem,’ splendid steel engravings, and no date, 
Can't tell; they publish 
them so much in advance nowadays. What do I 
hear? seventy-five, seventy-five; new book, pub- 
lished in England ; dollar, dollar; eighth, do I hear ? 
eighth; quarter; threeeighths, three eighths—down. 
What’s the name? whose bid is that? Well, just 
as you please; quarter, quarter—that’s your bid, 
Sir, ’gainst you out there, three eighths, that’s yours, 
Sir; what’s the name? J'l/ take it; you seem to 
be very anzious to sell it. No, Sir, I’m not on the 
anxious bench; those are the anxious seats where 
you are. I take a decided stand on that ; I face the 
whole congregation. Go on, if you please. The 
next book, ‘ Kirke White’s Remains,’ Landon edi- 
tion, with splendid portrait, taken from some old 
daguerreotype; dollar, dollar, dollar, and down it 
goes. Who'll have it? Well, start it, gentlemen. 
What doI hear? seventy-five cents; seven eighths, 
seven eighths; dollar by all the house; n’eighth, 
neighth. Cash has it, at a dollar and one eighth; 
horrible! I've been the high priest of many a sac- 
rifice. Now, gentlemen, who wants ‘ Ross’s last 
Expedition ;’ went to the poles, and, no doubt, voted 
twice. Start, if you please—go on; dollar, did you 
say? quarter, quarter, quarter; bidder here, half, 


; two, two, 


half”’—and so on through the catalogue. 


A FRIEND in Chicago writes to the Drawer: 

Quite a number of contrabands have found their 
way into our city, and are employed in various ca 
pacities in families. One of them was sent by hi 
new master for a ‘‘ porter-house” steak, which proved 
to be tough and uneatable. No notice was taken 
of it, however, and soon after Cuffee was sent on a 
similar errand, when the steak was worse than be- 
fore. Cuffee was called up and interrogated. 

‘*When I send you of an errand, do you always 
ask for what I send you ?” 

“Yes, Sah; allays, Sah.” 

““What did you ask for when you went for the 
steak this morning ?” 

‘* Boarding-house steak, Sah.” 


A CLERGYMAN, whom we are pleased to number 


among the contributors to the Drawer, relates an 
amusing scene in his own house, in the country : 

A strapping Irishman, full six feet two inches, 
accompanied by another son of Erin, came into my 
study, and intimated a desire for matrimony on the 
part of the taller and larger of the two. The female 
After sev- 
eral inquiries the matter did not appear at all satis- 
factory—the man seemed sullen, and the bride de- 
cidedly secretive. It was finally determined, how- 
ever, to tie the knot, and after asking about a ring, 
which the man said he had, the party were directed 
Here were difficulties innu- 


merable. The man persisted in keeping his hands 


| in his pockets, and stumbled fearfully in his answer 


to the important question. But the climax was 
reached with the ring. ‘‘ Where is the ring?” 

“ John,” said the bridegroom to his friend, ‘‘ give 
us the ring.” 

John, thrusting his hand in his trowsers pocket, 
drew out a dirty buckskin purse, and emptying a 
miscellaneous collection of pennies, keys, pieces of 
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string, etc., produced a formidable ring, and ex-] 
tended it toward the bridegroom. His fingers were 
slippery, and the ring rolled off somewhere on the 
carpet. Immediately the whole party were on their 
knees in search, while the clergyman contemplated 
the unusual spectacle of bride, bridegroom, and friends 
groping around on hands and knees upon the floor. 
The bride at last finding the ring under a sofa, the 
ceremony was concluded, a certificate given, and the 
parties departed, but evidently not in a condition of 
perfect bliss. It appeared afterward that the man 
had been engaged to the girl for some time, was 
tired of her, but could not resist the force of circum- 
stances. 

A few days afterward the woman came to say 
that her husband had taken the certificate and had 
disappeared. Another certificate was furnished, and 
the man was pursued by his wife and brought back 
—only in a few weeks to depart again for the Far 
West. Six months afterward the woman walked 
sixteen miles to ask the writer to unmarry her, as 
she wished to marry another man. 


| 


A souprer who can get off a laugh over the loss 
of a limb must be of pretty good stuff: 

Passing along one of our thoroughfares a few 
days since we met a poor soldier, who had lost one 
of his limbs in battle, slowly walking on his crutch- 
es. A friend meeting him cried, 

“Tsay, Jim, how is it that you went away with 
two legs and came back with three ?” 

‘‘Oh, bedad, I made fifty per cent. on it!” was 
the reply. 

A WESTERN New Yorker writes the following for 
the Drawer: 

In the neighboring town of D—— live two farm- 
ers, named Jones and Atwood. Their farms join ; 
and, as is often the case, a quarrel arose about a cer- 
tain side-hill line-fence. The quarrel resulted in a 
lawsuit, in which neighbor Jones, having (as At- 
wood claims) sworn the most tremendous lies on 
trial, gained the case. A short time after notice 
was given out that there would be preaching on a 
certain evening in the school-house. On the ap- 
pointed evening the neighbors assembled. The 
preacher, having finished his discourse—from the 
text, ‘‘ What shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul ?"—invited any of those present who wished to 
make a few remarks on the text. Brother Jones 
arose, and commenced his remarks by saying, | 

‘‘What shall a man give for his soul? How 
much is it worth? Can any one here tell me how 
much a soul is worth ?” 

Before he could proceed further neighbor Atwood | 
jumped up, and, with finger pointing to Brother 
Jones, said, in shrill, piping voice, which penetrated 
every corner of the room, 

“‘T know what one man’s soul is worth. It’s 
worth just one rod of side-hill !” 


Tue blunders of “ help” are endless, but this is 
rich beyond any lately narrated. It is reported by 
a clergyman, whose wife is the daily victim of such | 
a plague: 

We had recently a new ‘‘ help,” of the “ African | 
persuasion,” who, being from the city, naturally 
prided herself on her qualifications. ‘The Lady of | 
the Manse” the other morning directed her to boil 
some eggs, and at the same time placed on the table 
an egg-glass, the sand in which runs through in | 
three minutes, directing her to boil the eggs by the 


| heard by a country parishioner 





glass. Going into the kitchen a few minutes later 
the eggs were found boiling away for dear life around 
the circumference of the pan, and the egg-glass 
mounting guard in the centre, and the boiling water 
playing such antics with it as would have appalled 
Father Time, its great patron. 


Tue same good-humored friend, in writing of the 
trials of the kitchen, tells us of the parlor-talk as 
follows: 

We have a small melodeon, that was once over- 
He expressed a 
wish to come in and hear it to his full satisfaction 
After listening a while, with evidently gratified 
feelings, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Weil, that ts pretty! This 
is the only forty piany I ever see in my life but one, 
but that one had a crank rigged at the back of it!” 


WE have not had a neater story than this in the 
Drawer for many a month. It is all the pleasanter 
as it comes from one of our ‘‘ wayward sister” States : 

A bashful gentleman of Holly Springs, Mississip- 


| pi, took a violent “ hankering” after a fair seam- 


stress of the town; and, after a great deal of hesita- 


| tion, finally brought his courage up to the sticking 


point, and made an evening call on the lady. He 
found her busily engaged at her work, pressing off 


| a garment with a tailor’s goose. She, however, re- 


ceived him very courteously, and continued her work. 
A bevy of the seamstress’s female friends dropped 
in a few minutes after our heroic friend had sub- 
sided into silence, for he found it absolutely impos- 
sible to maintain a conversation with the lady. The 
sudden entrance of the visitors, instead of relieving, 
only added to his embarrassment, and he sat in si- 
lence until his situation became painful to all, but to 
none more than to himself. All efforts to draw him 
into conversation proved abortive, and it became a 
matter of serious concern to the ladies how to re- 
lieve the gentleman of his embarrassment without a 
catastrophe, for he was well known to all of them as 
a gentleman of great worth, bashfulness being his 
only frailty. The seamstress finally got through 
with her work, and called out to the negro man in 
the kitchen : 

“John !” 

The door opened, and a stout, burly negro stuck 
his head through the doorway, and said, 

**T is here, Missus.” 

“John, will you take this goose out ?” 

Our bashful friend sprang to his feet in an instant, 
and exclaimed, 

‘*T beg your pardon, Madam, for intruding on 
you, but I'll go out myse ify” 

And before the lady could explain her meaning to 
him, he had gathered his hat and made his exit, 
which was followed by the frantic yells of the girls. 
I am sorry to add that that little misunderstanding 
made an old bachelor and an old maid. 


Oxe of our army correspondents sends to the 
Drawer a capital story of a Yankee who was up to 
driving a trade under the most unfavorable circum- 
stances : 

A certain Captain in this regiment (Massachusetts 
Fourteenth) is noted somewhat for his love of the 
good things gastronomic, and several days since dis- 
patched one of his ‘live Yankees” off to Alexandria 
for some fresh oysters, giving him, in his usual jo- 
cose vein, the command, “ Don’t come back with- 
out them !” 

Off goes the man, and no more was seen of him 
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Captain reports him a deserter, and gives him up as 
a ‘‘Jost child.” But lo! after a lapse of nine days, 
the Captain beholds his reported deserter, Baily, 
coming into camp, leading in a train of four-horse 
wagons loaded with oysters. Approaching and re- 


. ‘ } 
spectfully saluting the amazed and speechless Cap- 


tain, Baily laconically ‘‘ reports :” 

‘*Here are your oysters, Cap; couldn’t find any 
in Alexandria, so I chartered a schooner and made a 
voyage to Fortress Monroe and Norfolk for them. 
There's about two hundred bushels—where do you 
want ‘em ?” 

Baily, it seems, did really make the trip, hired his 
men, and sold oysters enough in Georgetown, before 
‘*reporting,” to pay all expenses and leave him a 
profit of $150. The ‘*two hundred bushels” were 
divided among the regiment, and Baily returned to 
his duty as if nothing unusual had transpired. 





Tus comes to the Drawer from Missouri : 

Not far from here, on the Missouri River, live a 
worthy couple, Mr. Tom Childers and wife, whose 
principal occupation during the boating season is 
watching and commenting on the different steamers 
passing up and down. Mrs. Childers can read a lit- 
tle, and generally manages to spell out the names 
on the wheel-houses ; but Tom knows nearly every 


boat on the river by some peculiarity of construc- | 


tion. Once they were both puzzled. The Thos. 
E. Tutt was coming up. 

‘*There comes the T’homas FE. Tutt,” says Tom. 

**No,” says the old lady, after the boat had got 
near enough for the letters on the wheel-house to be 
distinguished; ‘‘it’s the T-H-O-S-E T-U-T-E, 
the Those Tute, for there’s the name on the wheel- 
house.” 

Tom insisted that it was the 7'wt/, and even wa- 
gered a calico dress that he was right. While they 
were considering about how the bet was to be de- 


cided, Steve Bynum, a noted wag, rode up, and they | 


agreed to leave it to him. He looked at the boat 
attentively for a moment, and answered, 

“Well, I declare, at the first glance I thought it 
was the 7'utt ; but, Tom, you've lost the dress. Your 
old woman is right ; there's the name as plain as day: 
T-H-0-s-F, those; T-U-T-E, tute—Tunosr Torr.” 

Tom bought the dress, but is puzzled to this day 
about the great similarity between the Those Tute 
and the Thos. E. Tutt. 





Tue intelligence of our Anglo-Saxon brethren over 
the water was strikingly exhibited by the verdict of 
a jury in Surrey afew weeksago. A jury was empan- 
neled to try a man charged with having house-break- 





ing implements in his possession, with intent to com- | 


mitafelony. The foreman delivered the intelligent 


verdict: ‘‘ We find the prisoner guilty, with the bene- | 
fit of a doubt.” Of course the presiding magistrate 


refused to receive such a verdict; whereupon the fore- 


man explained that there was a doubt among them, | 


but they thought the prisoner was guilty. The 
explanation did not make matters clearer, and the 


doubting jury were sent back to consider the evi- | 


dence again. They failed to agree, end were dis- 
charged, the prisoner being remanded to the next 
sessions, to be then tried. 





To get a joke into some people’s heads requires a 
surgical operation. Our Scotch friends are not very 
quick at ‘‘ seeing the point.” In London, the other 


for several days. The indignant and disappointed | 


day, at the trial of a divorce case, the parties to | 





which were a nobleman of advanced years and his 
young wife, Sir Cresswell Cresswell remarked that 
this was another instance of the evil effects of ‘‘ mar- 
riages contracted between May and December.” 
Shortly afterward the learned Judge received a let- 
ter from the Secretary of a Scotch Statistical Socie- 
ty, intimating that the body which he represented 
| would be much obliged if Sir Cresswell would favor 
them with an account of the facts from which he 
had derived the singular rule enunciated by him as 
to the infelicity of marriages solemnized during cer- 
tain months of the year; and adding that some of 
the members of the Society wished to draw up the 
information which might be thus afforded them in 
the shape of a paper to be read before the Society 
with a view to public discussion. 


Specimens of the eloquence of lawyers are fre- 
| quently met with in print. It is seldom, however, 
| that the world is favored with a glance at the office- 
| practice of counsel, in which, after all, the greatest 
| triumphs of the profession are won. The following 
| will be fully appreciated by legal gentlemen : 
| Inthe town of C—~—, De W—— County, Illinois, 

lives a lawyer named Smith. Not long since a Mr. 
| Jones, wishing to purchase some land, the separate 
| property of the wife of a Mr. Brown, consulted Smith 
| in reference to the matter. The purchase was effect- 

ed, and the deed to Jones executed by Mrs. Brown 
and her husband. Acting under the instructions of 

lawyer Smith, the justice of the peace who took the 
acknowledgments of the parties examined Mr. Brown 
| separately, afterward affixing to the deed the follow- 
ing certificate : 

* And the said John Brown, husband of the said Mary 
Brown, who is personally known to me to be the same per- 
son who subscribed the said instrument of writing, having 
had the contents of said instrument made known and ex- 
plained to him, and being by me examined separate and 
| apart from his said wife, did acknowledge said instrument 
to be his act and deed; that he executed the same, and 
relinquished his courtesy in the lands and tenements there- 
in mentioned, voluntarily and freely, without the fear ov 
compulsion of his said ‘wife, Mary Brown, and that he 
does not wish to retract.” 


This extraordinary document is now on the rec- 
ords of De W—— County, a standing monument of 


the legal acumen of the attorney aforesaid. 


In 1848, while the Convention which nominated 
General Taylor was in session at Philadelphia a 
somewhat noted local politician from Pickaway 
| County, Ohio, was in the city mingling in the muss. 
As the Convention adjourned over Sunday he con- 
cluded to go to church. We will let him tell his 
own story : 

‘**T had mounted my best regalia and looked fine; 
stopped at the door and asked the sexton for a seat ; 
was shown a very good one, entirely unoccupied, i: 
the back part of which I seated myself. In a short 

| time a very decent-looking man, plainly dressed, 
entered and took the front of the pew. I held m) 
head reverently and looked pious. He glanced at 
me several times, then took out a white handker- 
chief, looked at me again, then took out a card, drew 
his pencil, wrote, ‘This is my pew, Sir,’ and tossed 
the card to me. 

“T picked it up, and immediately wrote on it, ‘It 
| is a very good one. What rent do you pay?’ and 
tossed it back.” 


| —_—- 
| AVENERABLE correspondent writes to the Drawer: 
Your “ Yuba Dam” anecdote puts me in mind of 
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Our dear old dead and 
gone teacher had a strange way of instructing us. 
Calling his class into his study, he would say ‘‘Go 
on;” and on we went, all together. Suddenly he 
would ery “Stop!” and ‘*Go on you,” pointing to 
poor fellow he thought was “ doing the shufile.” 
Upon one occasion he was down upon an unoffend- 
ing-looking lad. His recitation did not please the 
Doctor, and out came the cane, wax-ended. When 
“wax end” came out we knew he was in a passion. 

‘*What’s your name ?” asked the Doctor. 

‘*Watt, Sir,” replied the unoffending boy. 

‘What, Sir?” repeated the irate Doctor. 

‘Watt, Sir,” replied blue coat. 

‘Put out your hand!” And six would have been 
administered had not the other boys with one voice 
cried out, 

“ His name is W 


a story of many years ago. 


some 


rons 


illiam Watt, Sir! 


Ix Central New York a crowd had congregateu at 
the dépdt to ‘see the cars come in.” The ground 
was covered with a plank flooring level with the 

yp of the rails. A young man from the ‘rural dis- 
tricts” stood very near the track, both hands in his 
pockets, and mouth and eyes open, eagerly watch- 


ing for the expected train, which, when it came 


around the curve and approached the station, so 
completely absorbed his attention he was regardless | 
of the fact that the point of his boot rested on the 
rail. Suddenly, however, he jumped back, greatly 
frightened, minus the end of his boot, which the 
wheels had neatly amputated. As he was gazing 
at the curtailed member with some astonishment, 
and thinking what a ‘‘ near” thing it was, some one 
coolly remarked to him, ‘‘My dear Sir, you came 
very near being made no-toe-rious that time!” 

THERE lives in this city (says a Chicago friend) a 
lady named Mallaby, whose sudden illnesses and 
more sudden recoveries are the cause of wonder 
among her many friends. The doctor’s carriage 
stands at her door of an afternoon, and in the even- 
ing she will be out to ball or party, radiant with 
health and beauty. These sudden conversions were 
well hit off by a friend of mine, a day or two since. 
Meeting him on Lake Street, I inquired anxiously 
after Mrs. M., having heard shortly before that she 
was very ill. 

“Oh!” said he, ‘‘she is bad—very bad; 
wasn’t expected to live yesterday.” 

‘Is it possible?” I replied. 

“Yes, 
good-by ; called up the children, and bid them good- 
by; called up John, and told him to bring the car- 
riage to the door ; and in half an hour she was shop- | 
ping in town! 


Ose of our many army correspondents sends us a | 


whole budget of pleasantries, from which we cull a 
few for the Drawer: 
One of our Companies is composed of emigré: 


‘the fair land of Poland.” Before we adopted the 


regulation uniform (nearly two years ago now), these | 


“gay and festive” exiles beamed in four-cornered 
blood-colored caps and coats, faced with the same 
sanguinary color, it being the national costume of 
the Polish “‘ Fatherland.” They were 
men throughout camp as ‘‘the Poles.” One day, 
as the Colonel was writing in his private office 
in barracks, he desired a bundle of papers which 
were on the top of a high chest. 


she | 


She called up Mr. Mallaby, and bid him | 


s from | 


called by the | 


Having nothing at | 
hand to get them down with, he dispatched his or- | 
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| derty—who was one of the Polish gentry—to bring 
him a long pole. ‘And mind,” said the Colonel, 
**to bring the longest pole you can find.” 

Off went the son of Poland, and soon returned, 
bringing with him a tall brother ‘ patriot,” with 
the queer cap and faced coat (since denominated the 
“regimental flag-staff” as he entered, 


** Kollnel, » Kompa- 


t™ 


and saving, 
dis is de cael Bole in mine 


ly 


10 is known as the 
i in which he 
morable position, had, 


Tu Captain of B Company, w! 
‘Senior Captain” by the persist 
advanced his claims to that h 
singular t two-thirds of his large Company 
composed of tailors. Why the Sart 
should have gathered arot ind him nx 

cept, perhaps, he having been a foam 
tion between suits at law 


'y stency 
to Say, 
sons of St. rius 
can say —eX- 
r, the connec- 
and suits of clothes, or the 
lawyer's quill and the tailor’s goose had caused it— 
but so it was. One day, when the number of tents 
and occupants to each was being regulated, the Cap- 
tain aforesaid had asked for two more canvas houses, 
and fancy his surprise when an order came from the 
Colonel for him to turn in to the Quarter-master one 
tent, as he (the Colonel) was informed there was 
“but one man in the tent.” 

Off went the surprised Captain to head 
and meeting the Colonel and Quarter-master there, 
asked the meaning of the order in question. 

** Why,” says the Colonel, with a droll twinkle in 
“ of your sergeants informed me that 
you have a tent with but one man in it.” 

“Tt is false, Sir!” says the irate Captain. 
ery one of my tents is more than full, 
two more.” 

**Captain,” 


-quarters, 


his eyes, “ one 


ate ‘‘Ey- 
and I want 
“haven't 
and—” 
sloped,” 
panied 
“nine tailors 


said the Quarter-master, 
you got nine of your tailors in one tent ? 

But the ‘‘sold” Senior Capt had 
and did not hear the laughter which a 
the Quarter-master’s statement that 
make a man.” 


ain 


In our camp a peculiar kind of brandy, 
V. O. P., is much used by the ers, 
stands for no man can tell, but all 
prominently the cabalistic letters. 
this a good story is told: 

Several of our officers were once 
head-quarters. The Colonel was « 
| to the Secretary of War relative to ac 
tion to be placed on the regimental colors. 
was a subject of discussion in the regime 
| time, Captain Rufus Potts said, 
| **Colonel, what inscription will be placed on the 
| flag ?” 
| «Ww hy,” broke in a Lieutenant familiarly known 
las “Old Useless,” an inveterate punster—“ 
said he, “ the inscription will be V. O. P.” 

When the laugh had subsided, Captain Dan Bob- 
| iels, known as ‘‘the small but healthy tiger,” 
nocently asked what V. O. P., 
stood for. 

‘* Why,” answered the ‘‘Old Useless” chap, ‘‘ the 
Colonel prides himself upon having one of the oldest 
regiments in the service; and V.O.P. stands for 
Very Old Privates.” 

Silence reigned, while several dark bottles 
produced, and all agreed fhat the Very Old Privates 
are the best con:panions on a campaign. 


marked 
What V. O. P. 
the bottles bear 
In relation to 


offic 


assembled at 
red in writing 
rtain inserip- 

As this 
ant at the 


why,” 


in- 
in that connection, 


were 


From the interior of Pennsylvania comes the fol- 
lowing admirable story : 
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Many years ago, when Coudersport, the seat of 
justice in Potter County, was in its infancy, there 
lived and flourished a good old man named Taggart. 
He was endowed with strong common sense, a ge- 
nial disposition, and considerable love of fun. His 
education was quite limited; but for all that he was 


the choice of the people and the Governor for justice | Honor Judge B——e (then present) for trial. Th. 


of the peace for many years. 

One day a man was arrested and brought before 
“Squire Taggart,” charged with setting fire to a 
neighbor’s barn. Mr. Cole, a lawyer of the place, 
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uproarious at the lower end of the table, occasioned 
by a passage of wit between the Honorable R— 

V x, the ex-Mayor, and M——n M‘M——} 
Esq., one of our talented editors, the Chief Justic. 
commanded the Sheriff (another member) to read th: 
riot act, arrest the rioters, and bring them before bhi 


j 
i 





pleadings in the case, pro and con, by some of th 
ablest lawyers of the city, were so extremely rich in 
humor and wit that they can never be forgotten by 


those that heard them. That was a night to be re- 


was employed for the prosecution, and one Jacob, membered in the history of the Society. 


Bishop, a wrangling, ignorant, and pretentious pet- 
tifogger, was employed for the defense. In the 
course of the examination the wife of the man whose 
barn had been burnt was brought on the stand as a 
witness for the prosecution, whereupon Bishop got 
up 3 and objected to the witness. 

‘State the ground of your objection,” said the 
justice, mildly. 

‘*Yes, yes,” interposed the counsel for the prose- 
cution, ‘‘ we want to know upon what grounds you 
object to this witness.” 


The pettifogger here drew himself up, and, look- | Irish wake, where two boys of tender years wi 


At another dinner, when the President called 
gentlemen to fill their glasses for a toast, a certa 
member jumped up, and, in his rich Irish bro 
calle d out, 

‘*Mr. President, here’s a gentleman don’t dri 
fair!” 

‘*T hope,” said the President, “‘ that no gentler 


| at the table refuses to drink his wine.” 


‘*Oh,” said the other, ‘‘ that’s not what I com- 
plain of at all: he drinks two glasses to my one!’ 
It was the same member who told the story of th: 


re, 


ing at the old justice with an air of profound wis- | account of their youth, refused a share of the liquor 


dom, said, slowly and emphatically, 
** May it please this hon’ble court, I object to this 
witness on the ground that she is compos mentis.” 
Compos mentis !” exclaimed Cole, with a laugh. 
‘*Come, come, Bishop, don’t you go to humbugging 
the court with your nonsense.” 
“Sir,” said the justice, sternly, ‘‘ this court per- 


| hope we'll soon have a death in our own family, : 


which is so freely distributed on such occasions : 
‘ Niver mind, Jimmy,” said one to the other, “ | 





then we'll get as much whisky as we want!” 
He congratulated the Society, when the Sheriff 


| was elected a member, that they then ‘‘ had a hang- 


man of their own, and could have their hangi: 


mits no hog Latin to be used here, and you must | done gratis—a matter of no small importance where 
state in plain English what you mean by such out- | so many Irishmen were interested.” 


landish talk as compos mentis. For my own part, I 
never heard any thing against the woman's charac- 
ter before.” 

‘*I beg the hon’ble court’s pardon,” said Bishop, 
with great dignity. ‘‘I had no intention of defa- 





her bein’ compos mentis is, that she is interested in 
the event of this here suit, and therefore I object.’ 
The court overruled, and the case went on. 


A rrtenp in Buffalo, writing to the Drawer, says : 


Some years ago, at the Erie County Oyer and | 


Terminer, a man was tried for murder before the 


They tell a story of the Judge alluded to abov 
who tried the rioters at the dinner-table. sefor 


| his promotion to the Supreme bench he had onc: 


number of Irishmen before him, in one of the interior 


| counties, indicted for a riot on the canal. All thei 
mating the lady’s character; and what I meant by | names were included in the one indictment, and th: 


jury found them all guilty, though one of them (Pat 
Murphy) clearly proved an alili. They were all 
brought into ro to be sentenced, and Pat was di 

rected to stand up among the others. Pat protested 
vehemently, and reminded the Judge that it was 
clearly proven on the trial that he was at the tim 

sick in bed, and at a considerable distance from the 


late Judge Dayton. He was defended by, the late | scene of the riot. 


and lamented G. P. Barker, and Mr. Coon. During 
the entire trial the judge ruled against the prisoner, 
and the consequence was a conviction. 

The next cause moved was that of an Indian, for 
murder. The judge says; ‘‘Mr, Barker, do you de- 
fend this man ?” 

Barker rose to his feet and replied: ‘‘ Well, your | 
Honor, Brother Coon and I thought we would look | 
on and see how your Honor and the District Attor- 
ney propose to hang the Indian.” 


A cCorRESPONDENT from whom our readers have 
heard before writes : 

They have a good old Hibernian Society in Phila- 
delphia, at whose dinners, in former days, might 
have been witnessed the richest scenes imaginable. 
The then President was a gentleman of the old 
school, of the highest social standing, greatly es- 





| 
| 
| 


“Sit down, Pat,” said the Judge; “sit down: 
you're just as guilty as any of them. You know 
you would have been there if you could!” 


From Boston “O. H. P.” writes: 

Saturday came, and, as usual, brought the Weekly. 
We like the ‘eekly—we do; it’s always right up to 
the mark. Could we do without it? Guess not. 
Excuse me; did not write this to praise the Week; 
No praise needed from this quarter, or any other. 
As I was saying, Saturday eve came, and we were 
looking over the illustrations. By we, I mean Wife, 
Little One, and Self. The portrait of Nicholas Long- 
worth was studied. Wife, with an eye to the main 
chance, inquired how he became possessed of sucli 
enormous wealth? I replied that he invested large- 
ly in lands, which rapidly ‘‘ rose on his hand.” Litt! 


One was all attention. She looked very seca 


teemed by all the community, and idolized by his | ingly at the portrait, then raised her eyes to me, a! 


countrymen. The Society then numbered among | 


its members the Chief Justice of the State, several | 


of the Judges of the Courts, and many of the most 


exclaimed, 
‘Papa, where’s the ‘rose on his hands?’ 
The rose was not to be seen in the picture. Is 


eminent merchants and lawyers of the city. At one | the pun worth preserving ? 


of these dinners the laughter becoming somewhat | 


[It is. And here it stands.—Eprror. } 
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Foshons for April. 


Bropir, 300 Canal Street, Ne ” York. and drawn by 


Furnished by Mr. G. 
VoIGT Jrom actual articles of Costume. 
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Figure 2.—Srreetr Costume. 


HE Bripsu Toret, made of appropriate ma-| The Srreer Costume which we illustrate con 

terials, is especially becoming, while the style | sists mainly of a mantilla-shaped pardessus, made 
of the robe is such that it is well adapted for the | of black silk of the heaviest description, and orna 
promenade, the material, of course, being differ- | mented with the braid-wrought embroidery now se 
ent. much in vogue. 





